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Note to the Second Ed^qn 


Since this book was jiubUshedN have read the German 
n'-fes in Avpist Mommsen's valuable edition^ of Childc‘ 
Harold, which appeared, I believe, a few months before my 
own. In deference to fl err Mommsen's judgmeni I have 
altered my notes o)i;four passages, ms,.!. 241, 3 '€ 78 , 3 * loi8‘ 
and 4 . 1222 ; ami I have borrowed from him a few references 
lo other poets, whom Byron^ seems to have laid under edn- 
irihutmu d desire iilso to iendets iny bed ihm^s to several 
friendly critics, who have furnished m^ with corrections 
and suggestions for a new edition. 



TO lANTHE. 


Not in those climes where I have late been straying, 
Though ''Beauty long hath there been matchless deem'd 
Not in those visions Jo the heart -displaying 
Forms which it sighs but to have only dream’d, 

Hath aught like thee in truth' or fancy seem'd: 

Nor, having seen thee, shall I vainly seek 

To paint those charms wdiich varied as they beam’d - 

To such as see tHee not my words were weak ; ■ 

To those who gaze on thee what language could they speak 

Ah ! may’st thou evCsr be wbal now thou art, lo 

Nor unbeseem the promise of thy spring, ,t 
A s fair in form, as warm yet pure in heart, 

Love’s image upon earth without his N yjpg , ^ 

'And,gftileless beyond Hope’s imagining-! 

,And surely she who now so fbncliy rears ij 

Thy youth; in thee, thus hourly brighlming 
Beholds the rainbow of her future years, 

Tore whose heavenly hues^aJl sorrow disappears. 

Young Peri of the West! — ’tis well for me 

My years already doubly number thine ; ?o 

My loveless eye unn^oved may gaze on thee, 

And safely view thy ripening beauties shine 
> Happy, I ne’er shall see them in decline ; 

'riappier, that while 'all younger hearts shall bleed, *■ 

Mipe shall escape the doom thine eyes assign * 25 

To ■ those whose admiration shall succeed, . 

-But mix’d with pangs to Love’s even foveliesr hours decreed. 

O (■ 

Oh ! let that eye, which, wild as the Gazelle’s, 

Now brightly bold or beautifully shy, 

Wins as it wanders, dazzles' where-' it dwells, 

Glance o’er this page, nor"to^ny verse deny 
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That smile for which my breast might vainly sigh 
'Could I to thee be ever nitve titan friend : ^ 

This miuch, dear maid, accord ; nor question why 
To one so youjig o^-y strain'I would commend, 

Blit bid me with my wreath one matchless lily, blend. 

fjuch i.s Ihy name with this my v^erse entwined 

And long as kinder eyes a look sltall cast 

On Harold’s page, lanthe’s Here enshrined 

Shall thus be first beheld, Torgotten Jast r 

My days once numbered, should this homage past 

Attract thy fairy fingers near the lyre 

Of him who hail’d thCe, lovelies! as tlrau wast. 

Such is the mnshmy menWy may desire;, 

Tltough more than Hope can claiih, could Triendship 
ic<iuirc.'’ 



CANTO 1. 


cyifte il^auolb’jS 


CAN JO 


1, Uh, thou! in hollas' deem’d of! 

Muse ! form’d__fli,,ik’’iled,At„tlfe minsji;ei !j„.wiUd 
Since shamed full ofi by latei lyres on eanh, 
jjMime not call thee from thy samed hilt: 
Yet%^^I’vG wander’d by thy vaunted rill ; " 

^■Yeal sigh VI 'o’er Delphi’s long d^eitecfslirine, 
.Vyhere^ave th^t feeBle'foifntain, all -is still;’ 

Nor iWolfe my awake the weary Nine 'll 
’’Ns ''■^■^5®. ^ 

2. ^liilome, -Kiii Al bionV h re theie dwelt a youth; 

Who ne in virtue’s w^ya did take delight; ’ - 
Bus lus das^i la clcst mnst tmeoaUx^ ■ *■ 

And vex’d iviqh mirth the drowsy ear’Tif Nign 
Ah h in soolfi''iie was a shameless wightj ' 

_S6re given to revel and ungodly glee ; - ■» 

Few earthly things fou nd fay'll:- i n te sight i 
Save jEonqubin es and carnal ''comyanig^*^?^ 
ncN^taffl9h i^\vas^) ^lem'*o'f high and low degr 

, Childe Harold wtis he flight : — bulr whencp- i^is name 
And lineage long, 'it suits fiie not to say ; 

Suffice it, that perchance they were of fame_j 
And had been glorious in itnotSeT'djrp’”'”’^ 

Bu;t .o ne .sad Ipsel _soils a nam® for aye, 

However mighty in the olden time ; 

, Nor all that heralds rake from coffin’d clay, 
i Nor florid prose, nor honeyed lies of rhyme, 

Carf blazon evil deeds, or consecrate a crime. 



CHILDE IIAROLHS, PlLeiUMAG^ 

/ • 

ilde HarOld bask’d hiitr in the ^noontide- sun, 

isgpning there like any other fl'y ; 

or deem'd before his little day tras done P 

ne blast might chili him, into misery. 

ut long ere scarce a third of his pass’d by, 

v'orse than adversity the Childe befeH;" 

Ic felt the fulness of satiety : 

.'hen l ofithec l he in his native land to ^well“ 

lieh ^eem’d to him more lone than- Eremite's, ^ad cel 

j i',_ i 

^r he through Sin’s long la^'rinth had run, 

Nor ,ni:tde a tonetne nt when he t^d 'amiss, 

Had sigh'd to many though he loved but one, 

And that loved one, alas! could ne'er be his. 

Ah, happy she ! to 'scape from him whose ki»s 
Had been pollution* unto aught sd> chaste 
Who soon bad ileft her charms ftw vulgar bliss, 

^And spoil’d her goodly lands to gild his wast6, . 
lor calm domestic peace had ever d eign'd to tatste 

And now Chiide Harold wjis sore sic k at dieart , 

And from his fellow baccKanais wo^4 > 

'Tis said, at tiine^ the sulicn tear would start, 

But Pride co npea rd the drop within his ee : , 

Apart he stalk'd in joyless reverie, 

And from his native land resolved to go, 

And visit scorching climes th e sea ; 

With gleasur^cfrugg'i, "He" almost" lobg^d for woe, 

e’en for change of scene would seek the shades belo'j 

7. The Chhde departed from hiS fathei'’s hall ; 

It was a vast and veneraBle pile;* 

So old, it seemed only not to fall, 

T’et strength was piliaf’3'*in each massy aisle/ 

Monastic ,doroe ! condemn’d to uses vile 1 
'Vt'liere Superstition once had made her den 
Novw^Paphian'*girIs were known to sing and smile ; 

And monks might deem their time was come agen, 

-! — , jjgj, these holy men.* 
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8. Yet oft-times in his maddest mirthful mtcod 

stiange pangs would flash along Childe Harold’s brosv, ^5 
As if the memory of some deadly feud 
Or disappointed passion lurk’d below : 

Hut this none knew, nor haply caied to know; • 

’’or his \va,s not that open, artless soul 

7’hat feels relief by bidding sortow flow, ■ 7 ° 

Nor sought he friend to counsel or condole, 

Wliate’er this griefunotc be, which he could nut control. 

8. And none did love him; though to hall and bower 
He gather’d revcllcitD from far and near. 

He knew them flatt’iers of the festal hour; -1^ 

'I'he heartless parasites of present cheer. 

Yea! none did love him— not his lemans dear — 

But. pompi and powe'r along are wgipan’s care, 

And where these aw light £ros finds a feere ; 

Maidens, like moths, are ever caught by glare, 
nd Mammon wins liis way where Seraphs might desp^f- 

10. Childe Harold had a mothcr-^not forgot, 

Though p.irting from that mother he did shun ; 

A sister whom, he loved, but saw her not 
Before his weary pilgrimage begun : 

If friends he had, he bade adieu to none. 

Yet deem not thence his breast a breast of' steel ; 

Ye, vvho have known wdiat 't is to dote upon 
A few dear objects, will in sadness feel 
__)Uch partings break the heart they fondly hope to heal. 9°'> 

11. His house, his home, Jtis heritage, -his lands 
The laughing damds in wRoin he did delight, 

Whose large blue eyes, fair locks, and snowy hands, 
Might shake the salntship Of an anchorite. 

And long had fed his youthful- appetite ; - 95 ' 

His goblets brimm'd with every costly wine, 

And all that mote to luxury invite. 

Without a sigh he left, to 'cross the brine. 

And traverse Paynim shores, and pass Earth’s central line. 
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12 . The sails \Pere fill’d, and fair the_ light winds blew, *oo 
As g]ad to waft him from his ndtive home ; 

And fast the wflite rocks faded from his view, _ 

And soon were lost in circimiambient foam : 

And then, it may be, of his wish to roam 
Repented he, buLiaJli5..koAom,,.sleEt_ ' 105 

.The._silent..,Llrought, nor fromjiis lips did come 
One .wpxcl.oljidlil, while others sate and wept, 

And to tlTe reckless gales unmanly nraaning kept". 

13 . But when the sun was-sinkmg in the sea 

He sebed his him, which he dr times cquid-.String, 1*13 
’ And strike, albeit with untaught melody, 

IVhen 'deem’d he no strange ear was listening : 

And now his fingers o’er it he did fling. 

And tuned his .farewell in the* dim twilightf 
While flew the 'vessel on her sndtvy wing, ti5 

And fleeting shores receded from his sight 
Thus to the elements he pour’d his last ‘ Good *Niglit.’' 

1. Adieu, adieu ! my native shore 

F ades o’er the waters blue ; 

The night-tvinds sigh, the breakers rdar, 120 

"And shrieks the rvild sea-merv. 

Yon sun tliat sets upon the sea 
We follow in his flight ; 

Farewell awhile to him and thee, 

My native' Land — Good Night! 125 • 

2. A few short hours and lie will rise 

To give the morrow birth ; 

And 1 shall hail t'le main and skies, 

..But not rny mother earth. 

Deserted is my own good hall, 130'^ 

Its hearth is desolate ; 
j Wild weeds are ga'chering on the wall ; 
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3. ‘ Come hither, hither, my little page ! 

Why dost thou weep and wail? -’-55 

Or dost thou dread the billows' rage, 

Or tremble at the gale? 

But dash the tear-drop . fi'om thine eye ; . 

Our ship is swift and strong:- 
Our fleetest falcon scarce can fly - 140 

Mirre merrily along.’ 

. ‘ Let winds, be shrill, let waves roll high, 

I fea^. not wave nor wind : * 

Yet marvel not, Sir Childe, that I 
'Am .sorrowful in mind ; ■ 145 

For I have from my father gone, 

A mother whom I love, 
f^nd have no friend, save these alone, 

But thee— and one above. 

5. ‘My father hless’d roe fervently, n, 

' Yet did not touch complain ; 

But sorely;, ,KiU.,iiiy ..mother . sigh 
'rilLl...cQme back, again..’;- - 
‘ Enough, enough, my little lad 1 , 

Such tears become thine eye ; ' Jg?' 

If I thy guileless bosom had, • 

Mine own would not be dry. 

6 . ‘ Come hitbei' hither, my staunch yeoman, 

■Why dost thou look so pale ? > 

Or dost then dread a French .&em an 4 .ydo 

Or shiver at" the gale?' — * 

Deem’st thou I tremble for my life?- 
. Sir Childe, I’ai not so weak ; » 

But thinking on an, absent wife„ 

Will blanch a faithful cheek. '- i'l’tt; 

7. ‘ My spouse and boys dwell near tl-y hall,' 

Along the bordering late, ■ 

And when they on their father call,' 

^ cUnii she make?'’ — t. 
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lOUgh, enough, my yeoman gcmd, i7,p 

rhy grief letrnone gainsay; 
t I, who am of lighter mood, 

»Vill laugh to flee away,’ 
r who would trust the seeming sighs 
3f wife Or . paramour 175 

ssh f§>rer will dry the bright blue eyes ' 

VVe Tate saw streaming o’er. , 
ir pleasures past I do not-grieve. 

Nor perils gathering near.» 

y greatest grief is that I leave - 180 

No thing tliat claims a tear, 
nd nrnv I’m in the world alone, 

Upon tile wide, wide sea ; 
lit why should I for others " groan, 

When none will sigh for me.?' 185 

erchance my dog will whine in vain, 

Till fed by stranger hands ; 
lit long ere I come back again 
He'd tear me where he stands. 

Vith thee, my bark, I’ll swiftly go tpo 

Athwart the foaming brine ; 
mr care what land thou bear’st me to. 

So not again to mine. 
rVelcome, n'elcorae, ye dark-blue waves 1 
And when yon fail my sight, 193' 

Welcome, ye deserts and ye caves! 

. IVfy native Land — Good Night! 

the vessel flies, the land is gone, 
ibds are rude in Biscay's sleepless bay. 
lays are sped, but with the fifth, anon, 200 

hnres 4sscried makiP every bosom gay; 

■hitra’s mountain greets them on their way, 

'agte dashing onward to the deep, 
bled golden tiibute benf to pay; 

0011 on board the Lusiau; pilots le^p, 

;r 'twist fertile shores where/.ye+ few rustics 
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].§. Oh, 'Christ! K is a goodly sight to see 

What Heaven hath done for tljjs delicion? land : 

•What fruits of fragrance blush on every tree! 

What goodly prospects o’,ej;^ihaJ^l£_expand ! 2 tH 

But man would mar them with an impious hand : 

And ^lien the Almighty lifts hi^ fiercest scourge, 

’Gi^inst those who most transgi'gss his high command, 

,With treble^ vengeance will his hot shafts urge 2 if 

.Gaul’s locust host, earth from fcllest foemen purge. 

16.. What beauties ,^doui Lisboa first unfold ! 

Heir image floating on that noble tide. 

Which poets vainly pave with sands of gold, 

But n’ow whereon a thousand keels did ride 

Of iryghty strength, since Alliion was allied, 22 ? 

And* to the Lusiahs did her aid, ’afford : 

A nation swoln with ignorance and pride, 

Who lick yet loatlie the hand that ivai’es the sivord 
r. To' save them from the wp-atli of Gaul’s unsparing lord. 

17. But Ivhoso entere+li within this town, 22 '*' 

That, sheSning far, celestiah seems to be, 

' Disconsolate will wander up and down^ 

’Mifl many things unsightly to strange ee ; 

Fbr hut and palace show like filthily ; n 
The dingy denizens are rear’d in dirt ; 

Ne personage of high or mean degree 
Doth care for cleanhbss of surtout or shift ’; 

Though sheiit with Egypt’s plague, unkempt, up^vatsh’d, unhid 

^ n ■ ■■ ■ 

18. Poor, paltry slaves ! y«t bom ’midst noblest scenes 
Why . Nature, waste thy vvonders_,Qii_such men ^ 

Lo ! Cintra’s glorious Eden intervenes : 

In variegated maze of mo^nt and glen,^ 

Ah me ! what hand can pencil guide, of pen, 

To follow half on which the' eye dilates 
Through views more dazzling unty mortal ken ' 

Than those whereof such things the bard relates, 

1 0 to the awe-struck world unlock’d Elysium’s 

■ ■ ■ « * ^ ■ 
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d crags, by toppling convent- crown’d; 
trees hoar that clothe the shaggy steep, 
itain-inoss 'iry scorching skies imbrown’d, 245 
en glen, whose sunless shrubs must weep, 
jr ar.ure of the unruffled deep, 
ge tints that gild the greenest bou^hf 
;nts that from cliff to valley leap, 
on, high, the willow branch below, 250 

ie mighty scene, 'vith vaped be'Jiuty glow. 

■wly climb the mary-winddng way, 

[uent turn to linger as you go, 

[tier rocks new loveliness survey, 

t ye at 'Our Lady’s house of woe;’ eSS 

'nigal monks their little relics show, 

idry legends to the strangnr tell : 

ipious men h^jie^^^nish’d been, and lo! 

i yon cave Hononus long did dwell, 

o merit Heaven by making ear th a Hell . z6o 

* 1 

re and there, as up thft crags you spriircT. 
nany rude-carved« crosses near the qaath ; 
sm not these devotion’s offering — 
are mpmorials frail of murderous wrath : 
reresoe’er the shrieking victim hath a 65 

forth his blood beneath the assassin’s knife, 
hand erects a cross of t poulde ri ng J:rth : 
rove and glen 2vith thousand such arejtUe 
otit_this purple la nd, where law secures not life. 


□ pmg mounds, or in the. vale beneath, 370 

pmes where whilome kings did make reg^j. 
ow the wild flowers round them only breathe ; 
uin'd splendour still is lingerinsr there, 
yondef towers the Hrince s palace fair ; 

; thou too, Vatheki-England’s wealthiest son, 275 
foftii'd thy i^aradise, as not aware 
a wantoil_Wealth her mightiest deeds hath done,;, 
I’eace voiuptuous lures was ever wont to shun. 
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23j Here ’didst thorn dwell, here schemes of pleasure plan. 

Beneath yon mountain’s ever bei,iuteous brc-w : 280 

But now, as if a thing iinblest by Man, 

Thy fairy dwelling is as lone as thou ! 

Here giant weeds a passage scarce allow , 

T hafils deserted, portals gaping wide : 

Fresh lessons to the thinking bosom, how 285 

Vain are the p leasaun ces on earth supplied ; 

Swept into wrecks agon by Time’s ungentle tide ! 

24, Behold the hall_^ where cldefs were late convened 1 

Oh b dome displeasing unto British eye! , 

With diadem hight foolscap, ■ lo ! a fiend, 290 

A little fiend that scoffs incessantly, 

There, sits in parchment robe array’d, and by 
His .side is hung n seal and sable scroll, ^ 

Where hlaron'd glare names known to chivalry, 
j^id sundry signatures adorn the roll, ' 295 

AVhereat the Urchin points and laughs with all his soul. 

25, Convention is the oclwarfish demon styled 
That foil’d’ the knights in Marialva’s dome ; 

Of brains (if brains they had) he them beguiled. 

And. turn’d a nation’s shallow joy to gloom. 300 

Hfire Folly dash’d to earth the victor’s plume, 

And Policy, regain’d what arms bad lost: 

For chiefs like ours in vain may laurels bloom! 

Woe to the conqu’ring, not the conquer’d host. 

Since baffled Triumph droops on Lusitania’s ^coast ! 305 

26, And ever since’ that martial synod. met, 

Britannia sickens, Cintra ! at thy name ; 

And folks in office at the mention fret, 

And fain would blush, if bjpsh they could, for shame.’' • 
How will posterity the deed proclaim I " 3j^o 

Will not oui- own and fellow nations sneer, ^ 

To view these champions cheated, of their fame, 
i By foes in fight o’erthvown, yet victors, here, 

Where Scorn her finger points through many a coinifi3> ye»r ? 
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'd the Childe, as o’er the mruntaiiis he ,315 
j hia way ip solitary guise : 
as tlie sccite, yet soon he thought to flee, . 
stless than the swallow in the skies : 
here awhile he learn’d to moralize, 

-ditalion fix'd at times on him ; 320 

nscious Reason whisper’d to despitv- 
ly youth, misspent in maddest whim ; 

2 gazed on truth his aching eye^ grew dim. 

•se 1 to Itorse ! lie cpjits, f6r ever quits 

le of peace, though soothing to his soul:' 325 

he rouses front his moping fits, 

:cks not now tlio harlot and the bowl, 
rd he flics, nor fix’d as yet the goal 
j he shall rest hint on his Tiilgrimage ; 

3'er him many ciianging scenes’ must roii 330 

ail his thirst for travel can assuage, 

shall calm his breast, or learn experience sage. 

Mafra shall one moment chum delay, 
re dwelt of yore the Lusians’ luckleT/S queen ; 
church and court did mingle their array,, ' 333 
mass and rev'el were alternate seen ; 
flings and freres — ill-sorted fry I ween I 
here the Babylonian whore hath built 
lome, where flaunts she in such glorious sheen, 

It men forget the blood which she hath spilt, 340 
bow ilic knee to Pomp that loves to varnish guilt. 

r vaies tnai teem with fruits, romantic hills, 
hj^that such hills upheld a free-born race !) 
fiereon to gaze the eye with joyaunce fills, 
liide Harold wends through many a pleasant place. 345 
.tough slbggards deem it but a foolish citase, 
nd nmrvei men should quit their easy chair, 
he toilsome way, and long, long league to trace, 
h 1 there is sweetness in the mountain air, 

^life, that bloated Ease can never hope to share. 350 
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31 . More ble^_to view the hills at length recede, 

And^ less luxuriant, smoother vales e.xtend ; 

Immense horizon-ljounded plains succsed 1 
Far as" the eye discerns, withouten end, 

Spain’s realms appear whereon her shepherds tend 35^ 
Flocks, whose rich fleece right well the, ..trader knows — 
Now must tire pastor’s arm his lambs defend ; 

■ For Spain is compass’d by unyielding foes. 

And all must shield jtheir all, or share Subjectio.'i’s \vo( 

32 , Where Lusitania and her Sister meet, 36° 

- Deem ye what honnclB tfie rivifl realms divide? 

Or ere the jealous queens of nations greet, 

Idoth Tayo interpose his mighty tide? 

Or dark! Sierras ri.se in craggy pride? 

Or fence of art, like China’s vasty wall? — 36® 

Ne barrier wall, ne river deep and wide, 

Ne horrid crags, nor mountains dark and tall, 

its&va -pa-A 'ftas.'pa'dvk's N'sati h-vsta 

' 3 . But these kelvVeen a silver streamlet glides. 

And scarce a name clistihguisheth the brook 3/° 

Though rival kingdoms press its Verda nt sides, 

Hfire leans the idle shepherd on his crook, 

And vacailt on the rippling waves doth look, 

That peaceful still ’twi.xt bitterest foemen flow ; 

For proud each peasant as the noblest duke: 3^^^ 

Well doth the Spanish hind the difference know 
'Twixt him and.Lusian slave, the lowest of the low. 

; Of*. But ere the mingling boands have far beenrpftss’d, 

Dark Guadiana rolls his ponver along 
In sullen billows, murmuring and vast. 

So noted ancient roundelays among. 

\Vhilome upon bis banks did legions throng 
Of Moor and Knight, in mailed splendour drest : 

Here ceased the swift their race, here sunk the strong ' 

. The Pa3'nim turban and the "Christian Vrest 

Mix’d "on the bleeding stream, by floating hosts oppress 
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, Oh, lovely Spain! renown’d, romantic land! 

Where is that standard which Felagio bore 
When Cava’s traitor-sire first call’d the band 
That dyed thy mountain streams with Gothic gore? 3;^^ 
Wlicre are those bloody banners which of yore 
Waved o'er thy sons, victorious to , th<^ gale, 

, And drove at last the spoilers to their s^iore ? 

Red gleam’d the cross, and waned the crescent pale, 
While Afric's echoes thrill’d with Motj-vish matrons’ wail, 

36 . Teems not each ditty with the glorious tale? 

All! siicli, alas! tlie ?iero’s 'S.molest fate ! 

- When granite moulders and when records "fail, 

A peasant’s plaint prolongs his dubious date. 

Pride ! bend thine eye from heaven to thinc,estale, 4,^,^ 
See how the Mighty shrink into a song !. 

Can Volume, Pillar, Pile preserve thee great? 

Or must thou trust tradition’s simple tongue,. 

When Flattery sleeps with thee, and History doeg..thee wron^p 

37 . Awaire, ye sons of Spain ! awake ! advaijce ! 4tj, 

Lo I Chivalry, your ancient goddess, cries, 

But wields not, as of old, her tltirsty lance, 

■■ Nor shakes her crimson plumage in the skies : , 

Now on the smoke of blaxing bolts she flies^ 

And speaks in thunder through yon engine’s roar : 41 

In every peal she calls. — ‘Awake! arise!' 

Say, is her voice more feeble than of yor^ 

When her war-song was heard on Andalusia’s shore ? 

38 . Hark!~**eard yon not those-hoofs of dreadful note? 
Sounds not the clang of .conflict' on the heath? 41^ 
.^aw ye not whom the reeking sabre smote, 

Nor saved your brethren ere they sank beneath 
Tyrants and tyrants’^- slaves ?— the fires of death, 

S hale-fires flash on high from rock to rock 

h volley tells that thousands cease to breathe;' 42,. , 
th rides upon the stilphury Siroc, - 

fed l|attle stamps his foot, and nations feel the shock!;; 



39, Lo ! where the Giant^ioh the mountain stands, 
His,blood-'reci tresstis deep'ning in the sun, 

With death-shat glowing in his fiery Jiantis, 

And eye that scorcheth all it glares upon ; 
Restless it rolls, now fix’d, and now anon 
Flashing afar,— and at his iron feet 
Destniction’coivers, to mark what deeds are done 
For on this morn three potent nations meet, 

To shed before his ^hrine the blood he deems most 

40, By Heaven ! it is a splendid sight to see 

(For one who hath friend, %o brother there) 
Their rivtd scarfs of mixM embroidery, 

Their various arms that glitter in the air 1 
What gallant war-hounds rouse them from their 1 
And gnash .their fangs, loud yelling for the prey! 
All join th'e chase, but few the triumph share ; 
The Grave shall bear the chiefest prize awtiy, 

And Havoc scarce for joy can number their array, 

41, Three hosts combine to offer sacrifice ; 

Three gaudy stSndards flout the •pale blue skies ; 
Tlje shouts are France, Spain, Albion, Victory! 

The foe, the victim, and the fond ally - 
That fi^ts for all, but ever fights in vain, 

Are met— as if at home they could not die— '' 

To feed the crow on Talavera’s plain, ,, 

And fertilize the field that each pretends to gain,'*- 

IS, There shall they rot— Aipbition's honour'd f«!s ! ■ 
Yes, Honour decks Che turf that wraps their clay [ 
Vain Sophistry ! in these behold the tools, • 

The broken tools, that tyrants cast away *" 

By myriads, wlien they dare to jpave their w^^ 
With human hearts— to what? — dream alone. ' • 
Can despots compass aught that hails their sway,.!. 
Or call with truth one span- cf earth their own, 
ave that wherein at last they crumble bone by bo,j( 
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Oh, Albiiera! glorious field of grief! 

As o'er thy plain the Pilgrim prick'd his steed, 460 
Whc could foresee thee, in a space so brief, 

A scene where mingling foes should boast and bleed ! 
Peace to the perish’d ! may the warrior’s meed 
And tears of triumph their reward prtrlong ! 

Till others fall where other chieftains lead 465 

Thy name shall circle round the gaping throng, 

And shirre in worthless lays the thei'pe of transient song. 

4 , Enough of battle', s minions I let them play 

Tlieir game of lives, and barters breath for fame : 

Fame that w'ill scarce reanimate their clay^ 470 

Though tliousand.s fall to deck some single name. ■ 

In sooth 't were sad to thwart their noble aim 
Who strike, blest hirelings ! for their coimtry's good, 

Arid die, that living might h&ve .proved her shame ■ 
Perish’d, perchance, in some domestic feud, 475 

Or in a narrower sphere wild Rapine’s path pursued. 

46 , Full swiftly tlarold weiids his lonely way.. 

Where proud Sevilla triumplS unsub.^uedl 
Yet is she free— the spoiler’s wish’d-for prey! 

Soon, .soon shall Conquest's fiery foot intrude, 480 

Blackening her lovely domes with traces rnde. 

Inevitable hour ! 'Gainst fate to strive 
Where Desolation plants her famish’d brood 
Is vain, or Ilion, Tyre, might yet survive, 

And Viftue vanquish all, and murder cease to thrive. 48s 

46 , ‘But all-^conscious of the c^oining doom. 

The feast, the song, the t'evel here abounds ; 

Strange modes of merriment the hours consume. 

Nor bleed these patriots with their country’s wounds ; 
Nor licie War’s clarkm, but Love’s rebeck sounds ; 490 
Here Folly still his votaries inthrals ; ' 

And young-eyed Lewdness walks her midnight rounds ; 
Girt with the -silent critftes of Capitals, 

Still to the last kind Vice clings to the tott’ring wdlls. 
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47« Not so the rustic — with his trembling mate IjS 

He^lurks, nor casts’his heavy eye afar, 

Lest he should view his vineyard de5,o!ate, 

Blasted below the dun hot breath of war. 

No move beneath soft Eve's consenting star 
Fandango twirls his jocund castanet : 50° 

Ah, monarchs 1 could ye taste the mirth ye mar, 

Not in the toils of Glory would ye fret ; 

The hoarse dull drui,n would sleep, and Man be happy yet 1 

How carols now the lusty muleteer ? 

Of love, romance, de^'otTon is %is lay, 5o5 

As whiloihe he was wont the leagues to cheer, 
tils quick bells wildly jingling on the way.’' 

No, as .he speeds, he chants ‘Viva el Reyl' 

And checks his song to execrate Godoy, 

The royal' wittol Charlifs, and curse the day 51° 

When first Spain's queen beheld the black-eyed boy, " 
!\.nd gore.-faced Treason sprung from her adulterate joy. 

49. On* yon long, level plain, at ’distance crown'd 
With crags,' whereon tl»ose. Moorish turrets rest, 

Wide scatter’d 'irooi-mar'ks d'int the wounded ground ; 5 ' 5 

Ajid, scathed by fire, the greensward's darken’d vest 
Tells that the foe was Andalusia’s guest : 

Here vvas the camp, the watch-flame, and the host, 

Here the bold peasant storm’d the dragon’s nest ; 

Still does he mark it with triumphant boast ; 5^° 

And points to yonder cliffs, which oft were won and lost- 

50. And whomsoe’er along Uic path you meet - 
Bears in his cap the badge of crimson hue. 

Which tells you whom to shun and whom to greet. 

Woe to the man that walks in public view jVS 

Without of loyalty this token trjie : 

Sharp is the knife, and sudden is the stroki 
And sorely would the Gallic foeman rue, 

If subtle poniards, wrapt beaeath the cloke, 

' Coukt blunt the sabre's edge, or clear the camion’s smoU^' 
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51 . At every turn Morena’s dusky height _ 53 1 

Sustains aloft the battery’s iron Toad ; 

And," far as mcyrtal eye can compass sight, 

Tlie mountain-howitzer, the broken road, 

The bristling palisade, the fosse o’erflow’d, 535 

TJic station’d bands, the never-vacant ^vateb, 

"" e magazine in rocky durance stow’d, 

....a bolster'd steed beneath the shed of thatch, 

The ball-piled pyramid, the evcr-blazpg match, ■ 

52 . Portend the deeds to come : — but he whose nod 5<|o 
Has tumbled feebler aespots frtjrfn ibeir sway, 

A moment pauseth ere he lifts the rod ; 

A little moment deigneth to delay ; 

Soon will his legions sweep through these their way ; 

The West must own the Scourger of the tworld. 5t5 
All! Spain! how sad will be* thy reckoning day, 

When soars Gaul’s Vulture, with his wings unfurl’d, 

And thou shalt view thy sons in crowds to Hades hurl’d, 

53 . And must they fall ? the young, the proud the brave, 

To swell one bloated Chiefs tinwholesome reign? 55f 
No step between submission and a grave 

The rise of rapine and the fall of Spain ? 

And doth the Power that man adores ordaiti^ 

Their doom, nor heed the suppliant’s appeal ? 

Is all that desperate Valour acts in vain? 35.5 

And Counsel sage, and patriotic Zeal, 

The Veteran's skill, Youth’s fire, and Manhood’s heart of steel ? 

64 . Is-it fo,»-’^his the Spanish maid, aroused, 

Hangs on the willow her mstrung guitai', 

^td, all unsex’d, the anlace hath espoused, 560 

Sung the loud song, and dared the deed of war? 

And she, whom once-the semblance of a scar 
Appall'd, an owlet’s larum chill'd with dread, 

Now views the column-scattering bay’net jar, 

The falchion flash, and iS’er the yet warm dead 565 
' I'^tors miffht quake t& tread. 
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53 .®Ye who shall marvel when you hear her tale, 

Oh k had you knowi? her in her softer hour, 

Mark’d her black eye that mocks her^ coal-black, veil, 
Heard*)ier light, lively tones in Imdy’s bower, 57o 

I Seen .her long locks that foil the painter's power, 
i Her fairy form, with more than female grace, 

’ Scarce woufcl you deem that Saragoza’s tower 
, Beheld her smile in Danger’s Gorgon face, 

Thin the closed rari^rs, and lead in Glory’s fearful chase. 

58 . Her lover sinks — she sheds no ill-timed tear ; 576 

^ Her chief is slain — sjie 'Slls hi.t fatal post ; 

Her fellov^s flee — she checks their base career ; 

The foe retires — she heads the sallying host ; 

■VVho ca^ appease like her a lover’s ghost ? • 580 

Who ‘can a,venge so well a leader’s fall ? 

What maicl retrieve when man’s flush’d hope is lost ? 
Who hang' so fiercely on the flying Gaul, ^ 

Foil’d by,a woman’s hand, before a batter’d wall.^ 

« 

5 ' 7 . Yet are Spain’s maids no race of Amazons, 585 

But form’d for all the *'itching arts of love : 

• Though thus in" arms they emulate her sons, 

Ajid in the horrid phalanx dare to move, 

’Tis but rite tender fierceness of the dove, 

Pecking the hand that hovers o’er her mate : Sijo 

In softness as in firmness far above 
Remoter females, famed for sickening prate ; 

Her mind is nobler sure, her charms perchance as great. 

58 . The seal Love’s dimpling finger hath impr^^’d 

Denotes how soft that cliia which bears bis touch ; 555 

Her lips, whose kisses pout to leave their nest, 

Bid man be valiant ere> he merit such ; ’ ■ . ^ 

Her glance how wildly beautiful ! how much ^ 

Hath Pheebus woo’d in vain to spoil her cheek, 

Which glows yet smoother from his amorous clutch ! 600 
Who round the North for paler dames would seek.^ 
How'poor their forms appear! how languid, wan, and weak ! 
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Match me, ye climes ! which poets love to latid ; 

Match me, ye harems of the land ! where now 
I strike my strain, far distant, to applaud 605 

Beauties that 6v’n a cynic must avow ; 

Match me those Houries, whom ye scarce allow 
To taste the gale lest Love should ride the wind, 

‘With Spain’s dark-glancing daughters—tfeign to know, 
There your wise Prophet’s paradise we find, die 

His bUick-eycd maids of Heaven, ansrelically kind. 

0 . Oh, thou Parnassus ! whom**! now survey. 

Not in the phrensy rtf a dreamer’s eye. 

Not in the fabled landscape of a lay, 

But soaring snow-clad through thy native sky, 6lS 

In the wild pomp of mountain majesty! 

VVhiU inarvei if I tliu.s e.ssay to sing.’ 

The humblest of thy pilgrims passing b. 

Would gladly woo thine Echoes’with his string, 

I'hough from thy heiglits no more one Muse will wave her wing. 

61 . Oft have 1 dreatn'd of Thee ! whose glorious naifle 6s j 
Who knows not, knows not jpan's divine:?; lore: 
tkevi uow I view tlvee., Tis., a.la.s.'. vdt*. s.b.’i.ms. 

That I in feeblest accents must adore. 

When I recount thy worshippers of yore 625 

I tremble, and can only bend the knee ; 

Nor raise my voice, nor vainly dare to soar, 

But gaze beneath thy cloudy canopy 
In silent joy to think at last I look on Thee I 

83 . Happier in this than mightiest bards have been, 630 
Whose'^TSte to distant homes confined their lot, 

Shall I unmoved behold fhe hallow’d scene, 

-Mfhich others rave of, though they know it not ? 

Though here no more Apollo haunts his grot, 

And tlwu, the Muses* seat, art now their grave, 633 
Some gentle spirit still pervades the spot. 

Sighs in the gale, keeps ^silence in the cave, 

And glides with glassy foot, o'er yon melodious wave. 
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63 . »Of thee lierealter. — Jiv’n amidst my strain 

I titfn’d aside to pay my homage here ; 

Forgot the land, the sons, the maids of Spain;, 

, Her fate, to every freeborn bosom dear ; 

And hail’d thee, not perchance without a tear. 

Now fo my theme— but from thy holy haunt 
Let me sonfe remnant, some memorial bear ; 

Yield me one leaf of Daphne's deathless plant, 

Nor let .thy votary's hope be deem’d an idle vaunt. 

64 . But ne’er didst thou, fair^ount, when Greece was young, 
See round thy giant base a baghter choir, 

Nor e’er did Delphi, *when her priestess sung 
■The Pythian hymn with more than mortal fire, 

Behold a train more fitting to inspire L ' 

The song 0/ love, than Andalusia’s maids, 

Nurst in the glowing lay) of soft desire ; 

Ah ! that to these w'ere given such peaceful shades ( 5 : 
.3 Greece can still bestow, though Glory fly her glades. 








05 . hair is proud Seville ; let her country boast 

Her stren^h, her wealf^i, her site of ancient days ; 

3iit Gsvfi', i'-.invig'' tiic ri’.k'.r.’iy eua?*.*, 

Cjlls forth a sweeter, though ignoble praise. 66^ 

Ah, Vic eJ h ow s o ft are th y voluptuous ways ! 

While Boyish blood is_ mantling, who can ’scape 
The fasc ination of thy_rnagic gtiw? ' 

A Cherub-hydra round us dost thou gape. 

And mould to every taste thy dear delusive shape. 66.5 

60 . When Paphos fell by Time — accursed Time ! 

The Queen who conquers all must yield to - 
The Pleasures fled, but sought as warm a clime ; 

And Venus, constant to her native sea, 

To nought else constant, hither deign’d to flee, 6713 
And fix’d her shrine within these walls of wld?e, 

Though not to one dome circumscribeth she 
Her worship, but, devoted tj her rite, 

A thousand altars rise, for ever blazing bright. . 
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VI, From morn till night, from night till startled Morn ‘675 
Peeps blushing on the revel’s laughing crew, 

The song is heard, the rosy garland worn* 

Devices qutunt, and frolics ever new. 

Tread on each other’s kibes. A long adieu 

FIc bids to sober joy that here sojourjis : 6go 

Nought interrupts the riot, though in lieu 

Of true devotion monkish incense bums, 

And love and jrrayer unite, or rule tlie hour by .turns. 

r- 

68 . The Sabbath comes, a day of blessed rest : 

What hallows it tipnn' this Lhristian shore? .6ii5 

ko! it is sacred to a solemn feast; * 

H.ark 1 hetird you not the forest-monarch’s roar ? 

Crashing the lance, he smiffs the spouting gyre 
Of man and steed, o’erthrown beneath his horn ; , 

The throng’d arena sliakes itith, shouts for more; 690 
Yells the mad crowd o’er entrails freshly torn, 

Nor shrinks the female eye, nor ev'n affects ta mourn, 

69 . The seventh day this ; the jubilee of marp 
London ! right well thou kndtv’st the_ day of prayer : 

Then thy spruce citizen, wash’d artisan, 695 

And smug apprentice gulp their weekly air : 

Thy coach of hackney, whiskey, one-horse' chair, 

And humblest gig through sundry suburbs whirl ; 

To Hampstead, Brentford, Harrow' rnake repair; 

Till the tired jade the wheel forgets to hurl, yoo 

Provoking envious gibe from each pedestrian churl. 

70 . Some e^r thy Thamis row the ribbon’d fair, 

Others along the safer turnpike fly ; 

Some Richmond-hill ascend, some scud to 'Ware, 

And many to the feteep of Highgate hie. 705 

Ask ye, Bceotian shades ! the reason why ? 

’T is to the worship of the solemn Florn, 

Grasp’d in the holy hand of Mystery, 

In whose dread name l^th men and maids are sworn, 
--.u ...nt, tti-aiiB-ht. and dance tfll morn. 
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71 . *A 1 I have tneir fooleries -not alike are thine, 71 1 

Fair»Cadfi:, 'rising o’(?r the dark blue sea ! 

Soon as the matin bell proclaimelh nine, 

Tby stsnt adorers count the rosary : 

Much is the Virgin teased to shrive them free 715 
(Well do I ween the only virgin there) 

From crime? as numerous as her beadsmen be ; 

Then to the crowded circus forth they fare : 

Young, old, high, lo,jv, .it once the same diversipn share. 

7 S. The lists are oped, the spacious area clear'd, 73 o 

.Thousands on thousands* piled •"'arc seated round; 

Long ei'c fhe first loud trumpet’s note is heard, 

N-q vacant space for latcd wight is found : 

Here duns, grandees, but chiefly dames alround, 

Skill’d in the ogle of a roguish eye, 

Yet ever well inclined to heal the wound ; 

None through their cold disdain are doom’d to die, 

As moon-struck bards complain, by Love’s sad archery, 

73. Hush'd is the din of tongues*— on gallant steeds, 

With milk-white crest, gold spur, and light-poised lanct:, 
Four,cav'.aliers ^rep.are for venturous deeds, 73; 

Aijd lowly bending to the lists advance; 

Rich are <heir scarfs, their chargers featly prance ; 

If in the dangerous game they shine to-day, 

The crowd’s loud shout and ladies’ lovely glance. 

Best prize of better acts, they bear au'ay, 
j\nd all that kings or chiefs e’er gain their toils repay. 

74 . In costly sheen and gaudy cloak array'd, 

But all afoot, the light-limlj’d Matadore 

Stands in the centre, eager to invade 7.I0 

The lord of lowing herds; but not before 

The ground, tvith cautious treatl, is traversed ^’cr, 

Lest aught unseen should lurk to thwart his speed : 

His arms a dart, he fights aloof, nor more 
Can man achieve without the friendly steed — 74; 

Alas !• too oft condemn’d for him to bear and bleed. 
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76 . Thrice sounds the clarion ; lo ! the signal falls, 

The den expands, and Expectation mute' 

Gapes round the silent circle’s peopled walls. 

Bounds with one lashing spring the mighty brute, 750 
And, wildly staring, spurns, with sounding foot, 

The sand, nor blindly rushes on his foe : 

Here, there, he points his threatening fiont, to suit 
His first attack, wide waving to and fro 
His angry tail ; red rolls his eye’s delated glov., 755 

76 . Sudden he stops ; his eye is fix'd : away, 

Away, thou heedless iroy ! fhref^are the spear : 

Now is thy time to perish, or display 

The skill tliat yet mtiy check his mad career. 

With well-timed croupe the nimble cotirsers^veer ; - 760 
On foams the bull, but not unscathed he goes ; 

Streams from his flank the crimson torrent clear : 

He flies, he wheels, distracted with his throes ; 

Dart follows dart; lance, lance ; loud bcllowings sp.eak his woes. 

77 . .Again he comes ; nor dart nor lance avail, 765 

Mor the wild plunging of the tortured horse ; 

Though man and man’s avenging arms assail, 

\^ain are his weapons, vainer is his force. 

One gallant steed is stretch’d a mangled corse ; 

Another, hideous sight ! unseam’d appears, " 770 

His gory chest unveils life’s panting source ; 

Though death-struck, still hjs feeble frame he rears ; 
Staggering, but stemming all, his lord unharm’d he bears. 

78 . Foil’d, .bleeding-, breathless, furious to the last, 

Full in the centre stands, the bull at bay, 775 

Mid wounds, and clinging darts, and lances brast, 

- "And foes disabled in the brutal fray : 

And now the Matadores around him play. 

Shake the red cloak and poise the ready brai.^. . 

Once more through all he bursts his thundering way — 780 
A’ain rage! the mantle 'juits the conynge hand, /,' 

Wraps his fierce eye — ’t is past — he sinks upon the sand ! 
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79. »Where his vast neck just mingles with the spine, 

Sheii^hed in his fornJ the deadly weapon lies. 

He stops — he starts —disdaining to decline; 7^^ 

Slowly’he falls, amidst triumphant cries. 

Without a groan, without a struggle dies. 

The decorated car appears— on high 

The corse is* piled — sweet sight for vulgar eyes — • 

Four steeds that spurn the rein, as swift as shy, 

Hurl the dark bulk plong, scarce seen in dashing by. 

80. Such the ungentle sport •that oft invites 

The Spanish maid, and cheers ..the .Spanish swain. 
’Nurtured in blond betimes, his hetirt delights 
In vengeance, gloating on another’s pain. 

What private feuds the troubled village stain ! 
Thougli’now one phalanx’d host .should meet the foe, 
Enough, alas ! in humble homes remain. 

To meditate ’gainst friends the secret blow, 

For some sliglit cause of wrath ryhcnce life’s tvarm stretij.,;^ 
must'fiow. vj ;. 

ei. But Jealot^y has fled : his bars, his bolts, 

His wither’d ce^itinel, Uuenna sage 1 
And .all whereat the generous soul revolts, 

Which the stern dotard deem’d he could encage, ' 

Have pars’d to darkness with the vanish’d age. Si,. 
Who late so free as Spanish girls rvere seen 
(Ere War uprose in his volcanic rage). 

With braided tresses bounding o’er the green, 

While on the gay dance shone Night’s lover-loving Queetj j 

82. Oh! many a time and pft, had Harold lov^ 8 jq 

Or dreara’d he loved, since rapture is a dream ; 

But now his wayward bosom was unmoved, 

For not yet had he drunk of Lethe’s stream ; 

And lately had he team’d with^ truth to deem 

Love has no gift so grateful as his wings : ' s j ^ 

How fair, how young, how soft soe’er he seem. 

Full from the fount of Joy’^ delicious springs 
Some bitter o’er the flowers its bubbling venom flings. 
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83 . Yet tn the beauteous form he was not blind, 

Though novv it moved him as 5 t moves the wise ; 82c> 

Not that Philosophy on such a mind 

E’er deign’d to bend her chastely-awful eyes^; 

Hut Passion raves itself to rest, or flies ; 

And Vice, that digs her own voluptuous tomb, 

Had buried long his hopes, no more to^'rise: 82^ 

Pleasure’s pall’d victim ! life-abhorring gloom 
vVrotc on his faded brow curst Cain’s unresting, doom. 

r 

84 . .Still he beheld, nor mingled with the throng ; 

Hut view’d them not ''■with iJisanthropic hate : 

Filin would he now have join'd the dance, the song ; 831? 

Hut who may smile that sinks beneath his fate ? .• 
Nought that he saw his sadness could abate : 

Yet once he struggled 'gainst the demonts swav, 

" , If" 

And as m Beauty s bower he pensive sate, 

Pour’d forth this unpremeditated lay, 835 

To cha,TO\s a,s Ca.i.t i}.s those. lha.t soothed Ids hs-pptet dtty. 


TO INPiZ. 

1. Nay, smile not at my sullen brow ; 

Alas 1 I cannot smile again : 

Yet Heav'en avert that ever thou 

Shouldst weep, and haply weep in vain. 840 

2. And_ dost thou ask what .secret woe 

1 hear, corroding joy and youth ? 

And M'ilt thou vainly seek to know 
’ A pang, ev’n thou must fail to soothe? 

3. Irtis not love, it is not hate, 845 

Nor low Ambition’s honours lost, 

That bids me loathg my present state. 

And fly from all I prized the most : 
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iy It is that weariness which springs 

J'rom all I meet,’ or hear, or see : Ssq 

To me no pleasure Beauty brings ; 

TWne eyes have scarce a charm for me, 

5. It is that settled, ceaseless gloom 

The fabied Hebrew wanderer bore ; 

That will riot look beyond the tomb, S-yj 

But cannot hope for rest before. 

'I o 

6. What E.xile from hims'»lf can flee ? 

To zones though mtyc and more remote. 

Still, still pursues, H'heretr I be, 

The blight of life — the demon Thought. 

7. Yet others rapt in pleasure seem, 

And ta^te of all that I forsake ; 

Oh! may they still of- transport dream. 

And ne’er, at least like me, awake I 

S, TiVt'crci’^ak ffttcrty' a ciVftrc V- ts- itti’n'e 0? gt?, < 9 _ ^ 

With many a retrospection curst ; 

And all %y sakce l-noir, 

Whate’er bSddes, I’ve known the worst. 

g. "What is that worst ? Nay, do not ask — 

In pity from the search forbear: 870 

Smile on — nor venture to unmask , 

Man’s heart, and view the Hell that’s there. 


86. Adieu, fair Cadiz ! yea, a long adieu ! 

Who may forget how well thy walls have stood? 

When all were chf^^ing, thou alone wert true. 

First to be free, ana last to be subdued: ' 

And if amidst a scene, a shock so rude, 

Some native blood was seen thy streets to dye, 

A traitor only fell beneath the feud : 

Here all were noble, save IJobility ! 880 

None hugg’d a conqueror's chain, save fallen Chivalry I 
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88. Such be the sons of Spain, and strange her fate ! 

They fight for freedom who wdre never free, 

A Kingless people for a nerveless state ; 

Her vassals combat when their chieftains flee, 885 

True to the veriest slaves of Treachery : 

Fond of a land which gave them nought but life. 

Pride points the path that leads to Liberty ; 

Back to the struggle, baffled in the strife. 

War, war is still the cry, ‘War even., to the knife!’ 8go 

87 . Ye, who would more of Spain and Spaniards know. 

Go, read whate’er is %vrit of bloodiest strife : 

WluUe’er keen Vengeance urged on foreign foe 
Can act, is acting there against man’s life ; 

From flashing scimimr to secret knife, . 893 

War mouldeth tlicre each weapon to his-need — 

So may he guard the sister and the wife, 

So may ho make each curst oppressor bleed — 

So may such foes deserve the most remorseless deed ! 

88. Flows there a tear of pity for the dead ? 900 
Look o’er the ravage of the reeking plain ; 

Look on the hands with female slaughter red ; , 

Then to the dogs resign the unburied slain, 

Then to the vulture let each corse remain,' 

Albeit unworthy of the prey-bird’s maw ; 905 

Let their bleach’d bones, and blood’s unbleaching stain, 
Long mark the battle-field with hideous awe ; 

Thus only may our sons conceive the scenes we saw ! 

89 . Nor yel,__ alas ! the dreadful 'Work is done ; 

Fresh legions pour adowmthe Pyrenees; gro 

^^®epens still, the work is scarce begun, 

Nor mortal eye the distant, end foresees. 

Fall’n jiations g-aze on Spain ; if freed, she free.s 
More than her fell Pizarros once enchain’d ; 

Strange retribution ! now Columbia’s ease 915 

Repairs tiie wrongs thaf Ouito’s sons sustain’d, 

, Virile o’er the parent clime prowls Murder unrestrain’d, 
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90., Not all the blood at Talavera shed, 

Not^all the’ marvels ’of Barossa’s fight, 

Not Albuera lavish of the dead, 

Have won for Spain her well-asserted right. 

When shall her Olive-Branch be free from blight ? 

When shall she breathe her from the blushing toil ? 

How many 1 doubtful day shall sink in night, 

Ere the Frank robber turn him from his spoil, ys5 
And Freedom's atranger-trec grow native of the ..soil ! 

91. And thou, my friend ! — o.nce unavailing woe 
Bursts from my hearty arid mingles with the strain- 
'Had the sword laid thee with the mighty low, 

Pride might forbid e'en Friendship to complain : 93 P 

But thus unlaurei'd to descend in vain. 

By all forgettton, save the lonely breast. 

And mix uhbleeding with the boasted slain. 

While Glory crowns so many a meaner crest 1 
What hadst thou done to sink so peacefully to rest? 935 

92. Oh, known the earliest, and esteem’d the most ! 

Dear to a Heart where nought was left so dear ! 

Tliough to my 'flope'less days for ever lost, 

In .dreams deny me not to see thee here ! 

And Mora in secret shall renew the tear 940 

Of ConsSiousness awaking to her woes, 

And Fancy hover o’er thy bloodless bier. 

Till my frail frame return to whence it rose. 

And mourn’d and mourner lie united in repose. 

93. Here is one fytte of Haiwld’s pilgrimage ; 94 ? 

Ye who of him may further, seek to know, 

Shall find some tidings in a future page, 

If he that rhymeth now may scribble moe. 

Is this too much ? stern Critic ! say not so : 

Patience 1 and ye shall hear what he beheld 95 ° 

In other lands, where he was doom’d to go ; 

Lands that contain the monvaments of Eld, , 

Ere Giieece and Grecian arts by barbarous hands were qiiell’(d' 
G 
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CANTO 11. 


1, Come, blue-eyed maid of htjaven ! — but thou, alas ! 

Didst never yet one mortal so'tg inspire — 

Goddess of Wisdom ! here thy temple was, 

And is, despite of war and wasting fire, 

And years, that bade thy woiship to expire ; 

But worse than steel, and flame, and ages slow, 

Is the dread sceptre and dominion dire 
Of men who never felt the sacred glow 
That thoughts of thee and thine on polish’d breasts bes^^^^^ 

2. Ancient of days! august Athena! where,- ^ 

Where are thy men of might ? thy grand in sou! ? 

Gone — glimmering through the dream of things that wei.^ , 
First in the race that led to Glory’s goal. 

They won, and pass’d away — is this the w’hole 1 
A schoolboy's tale, the wonder of an hour! ^ 

The warrior’s weapon and the sophist’s stole 
Are sought in vain, and o’er each mouldering lower, 

Dim with the mist of years, gray flits the shade of po\\gj 

3. Son o{jithe morning, rise! approach you here! 

Come — but molest not yon defenceless urn : 

.,Look on this spot — a nation’s sepulchre ! 

Abode of gods, whose shrines no longer burn. 

Even" gods must yield -religions take their turn ; 

’Twas Jove’s — ’tis Mahomet’s --and other creeds 
Will rise with other years, till man shall learn 
Vainly his incense soafb, his victim bleeds; 

Poor child of Doubt and Death, whose hope is built bn 
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4 . "Bound to the earth, Ije lifts his eye to heaven — 

Is’i not enough, unhappy thing! to know 

Thou art? Is this a boon so kindly given, 30 

^hat being, thou wouldst be again, and go, 
rhou know’st not, reck'st not, to what region, so 
)n earth no^more, but mingled with the skies? 

Still ivilt thou dream on future joy and woe ? 

Regard and weigh yon dust before it flies : 35 

That little um saith more than thousand homilies. 

5 . Or burst the vanish’d Htyo’s lofty mound ; 

Far on the solitary sh«re he sleeps : 

He fell, and falling nations mourn'd around ; 

But now not one of saddening thousands weeps, 40 
Nor warlike worshipper his vigil keeps 
Where clemy'gods appear’d, as records tell. ' 

Remove yon skull from out the scatter’d heaps ; 

Is that a temple where a Cod may dwell ? 

Why ev’n Ijhe worin at last disdains her shatter’d cell! 43 

0. Look on its«broken arch, its ruin’d wall, 

Its chambers desslate, and portals foul : 

Yes, this was once Ambition’s airy hall, 

The- dome of Thought, the palace of the Soul : 

Behold thj-ough each lack-lustre, eyeless hole, 50 

The gay lecess of Wisdom and of Wit, 

And Passion’s host, that never brook’d control : 

Can all saint, sage, or sophist ever writ, 

People this lonely tower, this tenement refit ? 

7 . Well didst thou speak, Athena’s wisest son ! 55 

‘All that we know is, nothirt^ can be known.’ 
Why'SMulTwe^sTlrlh'K'lrom^vKaf "\ve cahliot ilurn ? 

Each hath his pang, but feeble sufferers groan 
With brain-born dreams of evil afl their own. 

Pursue what Chance or Fate proclaimeth best; no 

Peace waits us on the shores of Acheron : 

There no forced banquet claims the sated guest, 

But Silence spreads the couch of ever welcome rest. 

V; 2 
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8. Yet if, as holiest men have deem’d, there be 

A land of souls beyond that satle shore, 65 

To "shame the doctrine of the Sadchtece 
And sophists, madly vain of dubious lore; 

How sweet it were in concert to adore 
With those who made our mortal lahou/s light! 

To hear each voice we fear’d to hear no more! 70 
Behold each mighty shade reveal'd to sight, 

The Bacttian, Samian sage, and all, who taught the right ! 

9 . There, thou!— whose love a^d life together fled, 

Have left me here to love anft live in vain — 

Twined with my lieait, and can I deem thee dead 75 
When busy Memory flashes on my biain ? 

Well — 1 will dream that we may meet again, 

And woo the vision to my vacant brc'ast; 

If aught of young Remembrance then remain, 

Be as it may Futurity’s behest, 80 

For me 't were bliss enough to know thy spirit blest ! 

10 , Here let me sit upon this massy stone, 

The marble column’s yet iufshaken„base ; 

Here, son of Saturn 1 was thy fav'rite throne 
Mightiest of many such ! Hence let me trace 85 

The latent grandeur of thy dwelling-placd? ^ 

It may not be; nor ev’n can Fancy's eye 
Restore what Tune hath labour’d to, deface. 

Yet these proud pillars claim no passing sigh ; 

Unmoved the Moslem sits, the light Greek carols by. 90 

11 , But who, of all the plunderers of yon fane 
On high, where Pallas lingerll, loth to flee 

„ The latest relic of her ancient reign ; 

The last, the worst, dull spoiler, who was he? 

Bliif^, Caledonia 1 /isuch thy son could be ! 95 

England 1 I joy no child he was of thine ; 

Thy free-boin men should spare what once was free ; 
Yet they could violatC' each saddening shrine, 

And bear these alfars o’er the long-reluctant brirife. 
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12 . •But most the modern Piet’s ignoble boast, _o 

To mve what Goth, and Turk, and Time hath spared 
Cold as the crags upon lus native coast, 

His mitid as barren and his heait as hard, 

Is he whose he id conceded, whose hand prepared, 

Aught to disjrUce Athene’s poor leinams. 105 

Her sons, too veak the sacred shrine to guard, 

Yet felt some poition of their mothei’s pams, 

And never knew, till then, the weight of Despot’s chains 

13 ^ What! shall it e’er be smci oy British tongue, 

Albion was happy in Athena’s tears'' no 

Though in thy name the slaves her bosom wrung. 

Tell not the deed to blushing Europe's ears , 

The ocean queen, the free Britannia, bears 

The last pool plunder fioni a bleeding land- 

Yes, she, w’hose gen'rous aid her name endears, 115 

lore down those icmoinls with a hirpy’s hand, 

Which eni,iou3 Lid foiboie, and tyiants left to stand, .a. 

14 Where was.,thme /T'gis, Pallas' that appill’d 
Stein Ahric and^ Havoc '’on their way? 

Where Peleus’ son? whom Hell in vain mthrall’d, leo 
His shade from Hades upon that dread day 
Buisting ti) light in teirible anay ' 

What' could not Pluto spaie the chief once more, 

To scare a second robber from his prey? 

Idly he wander’d on the Stygian shore, 125 

Nor now preseived the walls he loved to shield before 

16 . Cold 13 the heart, fair Gi'eece ' that locks on-thee, 

Nor feels as loveis o’er the 'dust they loved, 

Dull IS the eye that will not weep to see “ 

Thy walls defaced, thy mouldering shrines removed 130 
By Biitish hands, which it had Ijest behoved 
To guard those relics ne’er to be restored. 

Curst be the hotu- when from their isle they roved, 

And once again thy hapless Uosom gored, 

And snatch’d thy shrinking Gods to northern climes abhorr'd' 
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16 . But where is Harold? shall I then forget ' 

To urge the gloomy wanderer o'er the wave ? < 
j Little recL’d he of all that men regret ; 
j No loved-one now in feign’d lament could rave; 
j No friend the parting hand extended gave, 140 

Ere the cold stranger pass’d to other climes : 

^ Hard is his heart whom charms may not enslave ; 

But Harold felt not as in other times, 

And left without a sigh the land of war and crimes, 
r 

IV. He that has sail'd upon the dark blue sea 145 

Has view’d at times, I ween,, a full fair sight; 

When the fresh breeze is fair as breeze may be. 

The white sail set, the gallant frigate tight ; 

Masts, spires, and strand retiring to the right, 

The glorious main expanding o’er the bow, 150 

The convoy spread like wild swans in their flight. 

The dullest sailer wearing bravely now, 

So gaily curl the rvaves before eacl) dashing prow. 

18 . .And oh, the little warlike world within ! ^ 

The well-reeved guns, the i?etted canopy, 155 

The hoarse command, the busy humming din,. 

When, at a word, the tops are inann’d on high ; . 

Hark, to the Boatswain’s call, the cheering cry! 

While through the seaman’s hand the tackle glides ; 

Or schoolboy Midshipman that, standing by, 160 

Strains his shrill pipe as good or ill betides. 

And well the docile crew fjiat skilfiil urchin guides. , 

10 . White-is the glassy deck, without a stain, 

Where on the watch the. staid Lieutenant walks : 

^Look on»that part which sacred doth remain 165 

For the lone chieftain, who majestic stalks, 

Silertjt and fear’d by all — not oft he talks 
With aught beneath him, if he would preserve 
That strict restraint, which broken, ever balks 
Conquest and fame ; but Btitons rarely swerve 170 
From law, however stern, which tends their strength’‘to nerve. 
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20. » Blow ! swiftly blow, thou keel-compelling gale ! 

TilUthe broad sun withdi-aws his lessening ray ; 

Then must the pennant-bearer slacken sail, 

That lagging barks may make their lazy way. 175 

Ah 1 grievance sore, and listless dull delay, 

To waste on sluggish hulks the sweetest breeze 1. 

What leagues are lost, before the dawn of day, , 

Thus loitering pensive on the willing seas, 

The flapping sail haul’d down to halt for logs like these! 180 
» 

21. The moon is up ; by Heaven, a lovely eve ! 

. Long .streams of liglU o'er dancing waves expand ; 

Now lads on shore may sigh, and maids believe : ' 

Such be our fate when we return to land ! 

Meantime some rude Arion’s restless hand 185 

Wakes the .brisk harmony that sailors love ; 

A circle there of merry listeners stand, 

Or to some well-known measure fcatly move, ’ 

Thoughtle,ss, as if on shore they still wei-e free to rove. 

22. Through Qilpe’s straits survey the steepy shore; n;o 
Europe and Afr^c on ea'Sh other gaze ! 

Lands of the dark-eyed Maid and dusky Moor 

Alike beheld beneath pale Hecate’s blaze : ( , > 

How soft'y on the Spanish shore she plays, 

Disclosing rock, and slope, and forest brown, 195 

Distinct, though darkening with her waning phase ; 

But Mauritania’s giant shadows frown, 

Frotn mountain-cliff to coast descending sombre down. 

23. ’T is night, when Meditation bids us feel 

We once have loved, though love is at an end ; 200 

The heart, lone mourner of its baffled zeal. 

Though friendless now, will dream it had a friend. 

Who with the weight of years vtould wish to Hjnd, 
When Youth itself survives young Love and Joy? 

Alas 1 when mingling souls forget to blend, 205 

Death hath but little left hirrf to destroy ! 

Ah! Happy years! once more who would not be a boy? 
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24:. Thus bending o’er the vessel’s laving side, 

To gaze on Dian’s wave-reflected sphere, 

The soul forgets her schemes of hope and pride, 210 
And flies unconscious o’er each backward yea'r. 

None are so desolate but something dear, 

Dearer than self, possesses or possess’d 
r A thought, and claims the homage of a tear ; 

A flashing pang! of which the weary breast 215 

Would still, albeit in vain, the heavy heart divest. 

f 

SB. To sit on rocks, to muse o’er flood and fell, 

To slowly trace the forest’s slv>dy scene, 

Where things that own not man’s dominion dwell, 

And mortal foot hath ne’er or rarely been; 

To climb the trackless mountain all unseen, 

With the wild flock that never needs a fold ; 

Alone o’er steeps and foaming falls to lean ; 

This is not solitude ; ’t is but to hold 
Converse with Nature’s charms, and view her stores unroll’d. 

26. But midst the crowd, the hum, the shocl^of men, 226 
To hear, to see, to feel, and' to possess, 

And roam along, the world’s tired denizen, 

With none who bless us, none whom we can bless ; 
Minions of splendour shrinking from distress! 230 

None that, with kindred consciousness endued. 

If we were not, would seem to smile the less, 

Of all that flatter’d, follow’d, sought, and sued ; 

This is to he alone; this, this is solitude! 

27. More West the life of godlyt eremite, 235 

Such as on lonely Athos. may be seen. 

Watching at eve upoir the giant height, 

Which looks o'er waves so blue, skies so serene, 

That«,,.he who there at such an hour hath been 

Will wistful linger on that hallow’d spot; 240 

Then slowly tear him from the 'witching scene, 

Sigh forth one wish that such had been his lot, 

Then turn to hate a world he had almost forgot. ' 
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28. »Pass Ave the long, unvaiymg couise, the traclt 

Oft trod, that nevci 'leaves a tiace behind , 2 (5 

Pass we the calm, the gale, the change, the tack. 

And each well-known caprite of wave and wind. 

Pass we the joys and soirovis sailors find. 

Coop’d in their winged sea-girt citadel , 

The foul, th’e fair, the contrary, the kind, 250 

As breezes rise and fall and billows swell, 

Till on some jocund mom — lo, land ! and all is well. 

29, But not in silence pass Calypso’s isles. 

The sister tenants of, the middle deep ; 

Thete for the weary still a haven smiles, 25s, 

Though the fail goddess long hath ceased to weep, 

And o’er her cliffs a fiuitless watch to keep 
For him who dared ptefei a mortal bhde ■ 

Ploie, too,’ his boy essay’d the dieadful leap 
Stem Mentor mged fiom high to yondei tide; afi-* 
While thijs of both beteft, the nymph-c|ucen doubly sigh’d. 

30, Her leignjs past, het gentle glories gone; 

But trust not this too"*easy youth, beware ’ 

A mpital soiereign holds her dangerous throne, 

And thou mayst find a new Calypso there. 26s 

Sweet Ftorence ' could another ever share 

This waywaid, loveless heart, it would be thine . 

But check’d by every tie, I may not dare 
To cast a worthless offeiing at thy shiine. 

Nor ask so dear a breast to feel one pang for mine. 270 

31. Thus Harold deem’d, a'* on that lady’s eye - 
He look’d, and met its beam n about a thought 
Save admiration glancing harmless by 

Love kept aloof, albeit not far remote. 

Who knew his votary often lost and caught, 275 

But knew him as his Avorshipper no more. 

And ne’er again the boy his bosom sought : 

Since now he vainly urged +iim to adore, 

WelFdeem’d the little God his ancient sway was o’er. 
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32 . Fair Florence found, in sooth with some amaie, 280 
One who, 't was said, still sigh'd to all he saw, 
Withstand, unmoved, the lustre of hei ga^e, 

Which others hail’d with leal or mimic awe, 

Their hope, their doom, their pumsnment, their law ; 

All that gay Beauty ftom her bondsmen claims : 285 

And much she marvell’d that a youth sTi lavv 
Nor felt, nor feign’d at least, the oft-told flames, 

Which, though sometimes they frown, yet raiely anger dames. 

33 . Little knew she that seeming marble heart. 

Now mask’d in silence 01 witljheld by pride, 290 

Was not unskilful in the spoilei’s art. 

And spiead its siiaies licentious far and wide; 

Nor fiom the base pursuit had turn’d aside. 

As long as aught was worthy to pursue ; 

Hut Harold on such aits no moie relied J 395 

And had he doted on those eyes so blue, 

Yet never would he join the lovei’s whining c);ew. 

34 . ^ Not much he kens, I ween, of woman’s breast, 

[ Who tliinks that wanton thfeig is won by sighs ; 

Whst careth she !oi heaits when once possess’d ? joo 
Do pioper homage to thine idol’s eyes ; 

But not too humbly, or she will despise ^ 

Thee and thy suit, though told in moving tropes 
Disguise ev’n tenderness, if thou art wise ; 

Brisk Confidence still best with woman copes . 305 

Piciue her and soothe m turn, soon Passion crowns thy hopes. 

35 . ’T is an, old lesson ; Time approves it true, 

And those who know it best deplore it most ; 

When all is won that all desiie to woo, 

The paltry prize is hardly worth the cost. 310 

Youtii wasted, minds degraded, honour lost, 

These are thy fruits, successful Passion ' these ! 

If, kindly cruel, early hope is crost, 

.Still to the last it rankles, a disease, 

Not tq be cured when love itself forgets to please.' 315 
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36. Away ! nor let me loitei in my song, 

Foii we hive many ’a mountain-path to tread, 

And many a vaiicd shoie to sail along, 

By pensive Sadness, not by Fiction, led- 
Climes, fair nitlial as e\ei mortal head 
Imagined in its little schemes of thought , 

Or e’ei in Tieii Utopias ueie ared, 

lo teach man what he might be, oi he ought; 

If that conupted thing could evei such be taught. 

37. Dear Natuie is the kinliest mother still, 

Though always chdiipiifg in hei aspect mild , 

From hei bate bosom let me take my fill, 

Hei never-wean’d, though not her favout’d child. 
'Oh! she is faiiest in hei featuies mid, 

Wheie nothing polish'd dales pollute her path 
lo me b)l day or niglii she ever smiled, 
t’hougli I have mark’d her when none other hath. 
And sought liei mote and moic, and loved hei best m v 

38. Land of Albania ' whcie Iskander rose, 

Tlieme oi the young, and beacon of the wise, 

And ho Ills namesake, viliose ott-batifecl toes 
Shrunk from his deeds of chivalrous emprize ; 

Land of*Albania' let me bend mine eyes 
On thee, thou rugged nurse of savage men ' 

The cioss descends, thy minarets .iiisc, 

And the pale crescent sparkles in the glen, 

Through many a cypress glove within each city’s ken. 


39. Childe Haiold sail’d, and pass'd the taarien spot, 

Where sad Penelope o’erlpok’d the wave , 

And onward view’d the mount, not yet foigot, 

The lovei’s icfuge, and the Lesbians giave. 

Dark Sappho ' could not versa immortal save..* 

That breast imbued with such immortal fire ? 

Could she not live who life eternal gave? 

If life eternal may await the lyie, 

That only Heaven to which Earth’s children may aspire. ' 
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40 ’T was on a Grecian autumn’s gentle eve 
Childe Harold hail’d Leueadia’s cape afai ; 

A spot he long’d to see, nor caied to leave . 

Oft did he mark the scenes of vanish’d wai, 

Actiiim, Lepanto, fatal Trafalgar , 

Matk them unmoved, for he would not delight 
(Bom beneath some remote inglorious star) 

In themes of bloody fray, or gallant fight, 

But loathed the bravo’s trade, and laughed at martial wigf^^ 

c 

41 But when he saw the evening star above 
Leucadia’s fai projecting locfc ^f woe, 

And hail’d the last resoit of fruitlessi love, 

He felt, 01 deem’d he felt, no common glow 

And as the stalely vessel glided slow , 

Beneath the shadow of that ancient mount, 

He watch’d the billows’ melancholy flow, 

And, sunk albeit m thought as he was wont, 

More placid seem’d his eye, and smooth his palhd froHj, 


43 Morn dawns and with it stern Albania's^hills, ^ 
Hark Suli’s locks, and Pindilfe’ inland peak, 

Robed Inlf in mist, bedew’d with snowy rills. 

Array’d in many a dun and purple streak. 

Arise , and, as the clouds along them bieak. 

Disclose the dwelling of the mountaineer; 3 

Here roams the wolf, the eagle whets his beak, 

Birds, beasts of piey, and wilder men appear, 

And gathering storms aiound convulse the closing year. 


43 Now Harold found himself at length alone, 

And bade to Christian tongues a long adieu ; 3 

Now he adventured on a shore unknown, 

Which all admire, but many dread to view: 

Hts Veast was arm’d ’gainst fate, his wants were few 
Peril he sought not, but ne’ei shrank to meet 
The scene was savage, but the scene was new , 3 

This made the ceaseless" toil of travel sweet, 

Beat hack keen winter’s blast, and welcomed summer’s hea 
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44 * Heic the red aoss, foi stiU the cioss is heie, 
rhc*iigh sadly scoff'cl at by the ciicumcised, 

Forgets that pride to pamper’d priesthood den ; 390 

Cbmehman and votaiy alike despised 
Foul Superstition ' howsoe'ei disguised, 

Idol, saint, viigin, piophct, ciescent, cross. 

For whatsoever symbol thou art prized. 

Thou sacerdotal gain, but geneial loss 1 3(J5 

Who flora true woi ship’s gold can separate thy dross? 

46 Ambracia’s gulf behola, , here once was lost 
A world for woman,^lovcly, livrmless thing' 

In yondei iippling bay, then naval host 

IJid many a Roman chief and Asian king 400 

To doubtful conflict, ccitain slaughtei bung 

Look wheie the second Caisai’s tiophies lose . 

Now, like’tlie hands that reit’d them, witheimg 
Imperial anarchs, doubling human woes' 

God! W£ts thy globe oidam’d for such to win and lose? 

46 From the^daik baineis of that rugged clime, 40(1 

Ev’n to tlie centre of Itlyria’s vales, 

Childe Haiold pass’d o’ci many a mount sublime, 
Through lands scaice noticed rn historic tales , 

Yet in famed Attica such lovely dales 410 

Are rarely seen , nor can fair Terape boast 
A charm they know not , loved Parnassus fails. 

Though classic gioiind and consecrated most, 

To match some spots that lurk within this lowering coast 

47 . He pass’d bleak Pindus, Aclierusia’s lake, 415 

And left the primal city (jf the land. 

And onwards did his further joiuney take 
To greet Albania’s chief, whose dread command 
Is lawless law ; for with a bloudy hand 
He sways a nation, turbulent and bold ; 4zo 

Yet here and theie some daring mountain-band 
Disdain his power, and from their rocky hold 
Hiirf their defiance far, nor yield, unless to gold. 
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48 . Monastic Zitza ! from thy shady brow, 

Thou small but favour’d spot of holy ground! 42^. 

Where’er we gaze, around, above, below. 

What rainbow tints, what magic charms are found ! 
Rock, river, forest, mountain, all abound, 

And, bluest skies that harmonise the whole: 

Beneath, the distant torrent’s rushing sound 43^^ 

Tells where the volumed cataract doth roll 
Between those hanging rocks, that shock yet please the sou] 

r 

49. Amidst the grove that crown,^ yon tufted hill, 

Which, were it not for many acmountain nigh 

Rising in lofty ranks, and loftier still, 43^ 

Might well itself be deem’d of dignity, 

The convent’s white walls glisten fair on high ; . 

Here dwells tire caloyer, nor rude is he, • 

Nor niggard of his cheer; the passer by 
Is welcome still ; nor heedless will he flee 44^^ 

From hence, if he delight kind Nature’s sheen to see, 

50. Here in the sultriest season let him rest, r 
Fresh is the green beneath tffose aged trees ; 

Here winds of gentlest wing will fan his breast,- 

From heaven itself he may inhale the breeze : 44 ^ 

The plain is far beneath — oh ! let him seize' , 

Pure pleasure while he can ; the scorching ray 
Here pierceth not, impregnate with disease: 

Then let his length the loitering pilgrim lay. 

And gaze, untired, the morn, the noon, the eve away. 45<j 

61 . Dusky and huge , enlarging o!i the sight. 

Nature’s volcanic amphitheatre, 

Chimmra’s alps extend from left to right : 

Beneath, a living valley seems to stir ; 

Flockrplay, trees wava, streams flow, the mountain- fir 45,, 
Nodding above; behold black Acheron! ’ 

Once consecrated to the sepulchre. 

Pluto ! if this be hell I fook upon. 

Close shamed Elysium’s gates, rny shade shall seek for none 
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52 . ‘Ne city’s towers pollute the lovely view ; 460 

Unseen is Vanina, though not remote, 

Veil’d by the screen of hills ; here men are few. 

Scanty the hamlet, rare the lonely cot : 

But, peering down each precipice, the goat 

Browseth ; and,, pensive o’er his scatter'd flock, 465 

The little shepherd in his white capote 

Doth lean his boyish form along the rock, 

Or in his cave awaits the tempest's short-lived shock. 

53 . Oh ! where, Dodona 1 is'thine aged grove. 

Prophetic foinit, and orahle divine ? 470 

What valley echoed the response of Jove? 

What trace remaineth of the Thunderer’s shrine ? 

All, all forgotten — and shall man repine 
That his frail bonds to fleeting life are broke? 

Cea.se, fool! the fate of gods may well be thine ; 4J5 

Woiiklst thou survive the marble or the oak? 
vVhen nations, tongues, and worlds must sink beneath the 
.stroUe ! 

54 . Epirus’ bounds recede, .and mountains fail ; / 

Tired of up-gazi^g still, the wearied eye 

Reposes gladly on as smooth a v.ale 480 

As ever S_pring yclad in grassy dye : 

Ev’n on .a plain no humble beauties lie, 

Where some bold river breaks the long expanse, 

And woods along the banks are waving high, 

Whose shadows in the glassy waters dance, 483 

Or with the moonbeam sleep in midnight’s solemn trance. 

55 . The sun had sunk behiml vast Tomerit, 

And Laos wide and fierce same roaring by ; 

The shades of wonted night were gathering yet. 

When, down tlie steep banks winding warily, 4^^ 

Childe Harold saw, like meteors, in the sky. 

The glittering minarets of Tepalen, .. 

Whose walls o’erlook the stream ; and drawing' nigh, 

He heard the busy hum of v^arrior-inen 
Sweiliiig the breeze that sigh’d along the lengthening glen. 
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56 . He pass’d the sacred Haram’s' silent tower, ^496 

And underneath the wide o’erafching gate r 
Survey’d the dwelling of this chief of power, 

Where all around proclaim’d his high estate. 

Amidst no common pomp the despot sate, 500 

While busy preparation shook the court, 

Slaves, eunuchs, soldiers, guests, and safiitons wait ; 
Within, a palace, and, without, a fort : 

Here men of every dime appear to make resort. 

57 . Richly caparison’d, a ready row 505 

Of armed horse, and many 'a ^varlike store, 

Circled the wide-extending court below ; 

Above, strange groups adorn’d the corridore ; 

And oft-times through the area’s echoing door, 

Some higli-capp’d Tartar spurr’d his steed away : 510 

The Turk, the Greek, the Albanian, and the Moor, 

Here mingled in their many-hued array, 

While th 4 deep war-drum’s sound announced the plose of day. 

58 . The wild Albanian kirticd to his knee, 

With shawl-girt head and ornamented gun, 515 

And gold-einbroider’d gannents, fair'" to see; 

The crimson-scarfed men of Macedon ; 

The Dellii with his cap of terror on, 

And crooked glaive ; the lively, supple Greek ; 

And swarthy Nubia’s mutilated son ; 520 

The bearded Turk, that rarely deigns to speak. 

Master of all around, too potent to be meek, 

59 . Are mi.x’d conspicuous : some recline in groups, 

Scanning the motley scene that varies round ; 

There some grave Moslem to devotion stoops, 525 

And some that smoke, and some that play, are found ; 
Here^the Albanian proudly treads the ground ; 

Half whispering there the Greek is heard to prate; : 
Hark 1 from the mosque the nightly solemn sound, • ' 
The Muezzin’s call doth shake the minaret, 530 

'There is no god hut God! — to prayer — lo ! God is great!’ 
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60., Just at thi.5 season Ramazani’s fast 

Thtfjugh the long daV its penance did maintain ; 

But when the lingering twilight hour was past. 

Revel and feast assumed the rule again : 

Now all was bustle, and the menial train 
Prepared and spread the plenteous board within ; 

The vacant gallery now seem’d made in vain. 

But front the chambers came the mingling din, 

As page and slave anon were passing out and in. 

61. Here woman’s voice is never heard : apart. 

And scarce permitted,^ guarded, veil'd, to move. 

She yields to one her person and her heart, 

Tamed to her cage, nor feels a wish -to rove : 

For, not unhappy in her master's love, 

And joyful in a mother’s gentlest cares, 

Blest cares'! all other feelings far above ! 

Herself more sweetly rears the babe she bears, 

Who nevef quits the breast, no meaner passion shares' 

62. In raarble-gaved pavilion, where a spring 55° 

Of living water from thi? centre rose, 

Whose bubbling did a genial freshness fling. 

And soft voluptuous couches breathed repose, 

Ali reclined, a man of war and woes : 

Yet in It's lineaments ye cannot trace, 555 

While Gentleness her milder radiance throws 
Along that aged venerable face, 

The deeds that lurk beneath, and stain him with disgrace. 

63. It is not that yon hoary Jengthening beard 

111 suits the passions which, belong to youth ; 5^° 

Love conquers age — ^so Hafiz hath averr’d. 

So sings the Teian, and he sings in sooth— 

But crimes that sepm the tender, voice of ruth,; 
Beseeming all men ill, but most the man 
In years, have mark’d him with a tiger’s tooth ; 5"5 

Blood follows blood, and, thr«ugh their mortal spanj 
In bloodier acts conclude those who with blood began., 

- H 
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64 . ’Mid many things most new to_ ear and eye 
The pilgrim rested here his weary feet, 

And gazed around on Moslem luxury, 570 

Till quickly wearied with that spacious seat 
Of Wealth and Wantonness, the choice retreat 
Of' sated Grandeur from the city’s noise ; 

And were it humbler, it in sooth were sweet ; 

But Peace abhorreth artificial joys, 575 

And Pleasure, leagued with Pomp, the zest of both destroys. 

65 . Pierce are Albania’s children, yet they lack 
Not virtues, were those virtues more mature. 

Where is the foe that ever saw their back ? 

Who can so well the toil of war endure ? 580 

Their native fastnesses not more secure 
Than they in doubtful time of troublous ^need : 

Their wrath how deadly! but their friendship sure, 

When Gratitude or Valour bids them bleed, 

Unshaken rushing on where’er their chief may lead. 5S5 

66 . Childe Harold saw them in their chieftain’s tower 
Thronging to war in splenaour and. success ; 

And after view’d them, when, within their power, 

Himself awhile the victim of distress ; 

That saddening hour when bad men hotlier press : 590 

But these did shelter him beneath their roof, 

When less barbarians would have cheer’d him less, 

And fellow-countrymen have stood aloof — 

In aught that tries the heart how few withstand the proof ll 

' 67 . It chanced that adverse wfnds once drove his bark 595 
Full on the coast of SuK’s shaggy shore. 

When all around was desolate and dark ; 

To land was perilous, to sojourn more ; 

Yet-for a while the mariners forbore, 

Dubious to trust where treachery might lurk ; 600 

At length they ventured forth, though doubting sore 
That those who loathe alike the Frank and Turk 
Might once again renew their ancient butcher-work. 
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OS'. Vain fear ! the Suliptes stretch’d the welcome hand, 

Led them o’er rochs and past the dangerous swamp, 605 
Kinder than polish’d slaves, though not so bland, 

And piled the hearth, and wrung their garments damp, 
And fill’d the bowl, and trimm’d the cheerful lamp. 

And spreac^ their fare ; though homely, all they had ; 
Such conduct bears Philanthropy’s rare stamp : 

To rest the weary and to soothe the sad, 

Doth lesson happier men, and shames at least the bad. 

60. It came to pass, that vjhen he did address 
Himself to quit at length this mountain-land. 

Combined marauders half-way bart’d egress, 6t| 

And wasted far and near with glaive and brand ; 

And therefore did he take a trusty band 
To traverse Acarnania’s forest wide, 

In war well season’d, and with hibours tann' 

Till he did greet white Achelous’ tide, 62$ 

And from his further bank yEtolia’s wolds espied. 

70, Where lone Utraikey forms its circling cove, 

And weary wa\;es retire to gleam at rest, 

AW' ilrowrr ithr ibiliige^ 0/ dVtf grcuir iVhV'k grovir, 

Nodding at midnight o’er the calm bay’s breast, fij'j 
As winds come lightly whispering from the west, 

Kissing, not ruffling, the blue deep’s serene ; — 

Here Harold was received a welcome guest ; 

Nor did he pass unmoved the gentle scene, 

For many a joy could he from Night’s soft presence glean, 

71. On the smooth shore tKe night-fires brightly blazed, 631 
The feast was done, the rod wine circling fast, 

And he that unawares had there ygazed 
With gaping wonderment had stared aghast ; 

For ere night’s midmost, stillesC hour was past,’ 635 
The native revels of the troop began ; 

Each Palikar his sabre from him cast, 

And bounding hand in hancf, man link’d to man, 

Yelling their uncouth dirge, long daunced the kirtled clan. 
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72 Childe Haiold at a little distance stood 
And view’d, but not displeased, the revelrie, 

Nor hated harmless mirth, however lude 
In sooth, It was no vulgar sight to see 
Their barbarous, yet their not indecent, glee ; 

And as the flames along their faces gleam’d, 645 

Their gestures nimble, dark eyes flashing flee, 

The long wild locks that to their girdles stream’d, 

While thus in concert they this lay half sang, half scream’d 

r 

1 Tambouegi ' Tambourgi ' Ay ’larum afar 

Gives hope to the valiant, and'”piomisc of war , f jv, 
All the sons of the mountains aiise at the note, 
Chimariot, Illyrian, and daik Suliote ' 

%. Oh' who IS more brave than a dark Suliote, 

In his snowy camese and his shaggy capote 5 * 

To the wolf and the vultuie he leaves his wild flock, 655 
And descends to the plain like the stream from the rock 

2 Shall the sons of Chimari, who never foijtive" 

The fault of a friend, bid an enemy live 

Let those guns so unerring ?ach vengeance forego ? 

Vfhal mark is sib fair as thti breast ftf a foe; ? t&a 

4. Macedonia sends forth her invincible race ; 

For a time they abandon the cave and the ^chase ; 

But those scarfs of blood red shall be redder;, before 
The sabre is sheathed and the battle is o’er 
5 Then the pirates of Paiga that dwell by the waves, 665 
And teach the pale Franks what it is to be slaves, 

Shall leave on the beach thg long galley and oar, 

And track to his covert the captive on shore. 

6 . I ask not the pleasures that riches supply, 

' My sabre shall win what the feeble must buy ; 6 'ja 
Shall win the young- bride with her long flowing hair, 
And many a maid from her mother shall teai, 

7 I love the fair face of the maid in her youth, 

Her caresses shall lull Trie, her music shall soothe ; 

Let her bring from the chamber her many-toned lyre, 675 
And sing us a song on the fall of her sire 
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8. ’ Remember tlie monr,ent when Previsa fell, 

Tilt? shrieks of the conquer’d, the conqueror's yell ; 

The roofs that we fired, and the plunder we shared, 

The wealthy we slaughter’d, the lovely we spared. 680 

9. I talk not of mercy, 1 talk not of fear ; 

He neither <nust know who would serve the Vizier : 

Since the days of our prophet the Crescent ne’er saw 
A chief ever glorious like Ali Pashaw. 

10. Dark Muchtar his son Jo the Danube is sped, 685 

Let the yellow-haii'’d Giaours view his horsetail with dread ; 
When his Delhis coiije dashing in blood o’er the banks. 
How few shall escape from the Muscovite ranks ! 

11. vSelictar! unsheathe then our chiefs scimitar; 

Tambourgi ! thy ’laruin gives promise of war. 690 

Ye mountains, that see us descend to the sliore, 

Shall view us as victors, or view us no more 1 

73 . Fair Greece ! sad relic of departed worth ! 

Immortal, .though no more; though fallen, great! 

Who now shall, lead th'J' scatter’d children forth, 695 
And long accustom’d bondage uncreate? 

Not such thy sons who whilome did await, f 
The hopeless warriors of a willing doom. 

In bleak Thermopyte's sepulchral strait — 

Oh ! who that gallant spirit shall resume, 70a 

Leap from Eurotas’ banks, and call thee from the tomb ? 

74 . Spirit of freedom 1 when on Pliyle’s brow 
Thou sat’st with Thrasybulus and his train, 

Couldst thou forebode the 'dismal hour which now 
Dims the green beauties of thine Attic plain ? 705 

Not t hirty tjfrants now enforce the chain, 

, But every carle can lor 3 "it'?*er''tfiv''TaM ; 

Nor rise thy s ons, but idly rail'TTrv’amT'" 

^embling beneatE'TEi''scourge~6T"Tufirsh hand ; 

From birth till death enslaved'; in word, in deed, un- 
mann'd, 710 
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76 ., In all save form alone, how cliapged ! and who 
That matks the fire still sparkling m each eye, ' 

Who hut would deem their bosoms burn’d anew 
With thy unquenched beam, lost Liberty ' 

And many dream withal the hour is nigh 715 

That gives them back their fathers’ honUge : 

' r°r foreif'n arm s and aid 

Nor solely dare encountei hostile lage, 

Oi tear their name defiled fiom Slaveiy’s mournful page. 

r 

76 . Hereditaiy bondsmen 1 know, ye not 72Q 

Who would be free themselves minust strike the blow t 
By their right arms the conquest must be wiought? 

Will Gaul or Muscovite redress ye’ no! 

True, they may lay your pioud despoilers low. 

But not foi you will rreedom’s altars flame. 723 

Sha'des of the Helots! limmph o’er your foe! 

Greece ! change thy lords, thy state is still the same ; 
'Ihy gloiious day is o'er, but not iby years of ehame 

77 . The city won for Allah from the Giaoui, , 

The Giaour from Othman’s i^ice agapi may wrest ; 730 

And the Serai's impenetrable tower 
Keceive the fiery Frank, her former guest , 

Or Wahabs rebel brood, who dared divest 
The prophet’s tomb of all its pious spoil, 

May wind their path of blood along the West ; 735 

But ne'er will freedom seek this fated soil. 

But slave succeed to slave through years of endless toil. 

78 . Yet mark their mirth — ere Ifinten days begin, 

That penance which their 'holy rites prepare 

To shrive fiom man his weight of mortal sin, 74q 

By daily abstinence and nightly piayer ; 

But s:re his sackcloth gaih Repentance wear. 

Some days of joyaunce aie decieed to all, 

To take of pleasaunce each his seciet share, 

In motley lobe to dande at masking ball, 74s 

And join the mimic train of merry Carnival 
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78 .<)And whose more rife with merriment than thine, 

Oh Sftamboul ! once fhe empress of their reign ? 

Though turbans now pollute Sophia’s shrine, 

And Greece her very altars eyes in vain: 75° 

(Alas ! her woes will still pervade ray strain !) 

Gay were her minstrels once, for free her throngj 
All felt the Jommon joy they now must feign, 

Nor oft I’ve seen such sight, nor heard such song, 

As woo’d the eye, and thrill’d the Bosphorus along. 755 

80 . Loud was the lightsome tumult on the shore. 

Oft Music changed, b^t 'never ceased her tone, 

And timely echo’d back the measured oar, 

And rippling waters itiade a pleasant moan ; 

The Queen of tides on high consenting shone, 760 
And wljen a transient breeze swept o’er the wave, 

’Twas, as !f darting from her heavenly throne, 

A brighter glance her form reflected gave, 

Till sparkljng billows seem’d to light the banks they lave. 

81 . Glanced many a light caique, along the foam, 765 

Danced on the shore the daughters of the land, 

No thought had’ man or maid of rest or home, 

While many a languid eye and thrilling hand 
Exchanged the look few bosoms may withstand, 

Or gentlj' prest, return’d the pressure still ; 770 

Oh Love 1 young Love 1 bound in thy rosy band, 

Let sage or cynic prattle as he will, 

These hours, and only these, redeem Life’s years of ill ! 

83 . But, midst the throng in.merry masquerade. 

Lurk there no hearts that throb with , secret pain, 775 
Even through the closest searment half betray’d? 

To such the gentle murmurs of the main 
Seem to re-echo all they mourn, in vain; 

- To such the gladness of the gamesome crowd 
Is source of wayward thought and stern disdain, 780 
How do they loathe the laughter idly loud, 

And long to change the robe. of revel for the shroud! 
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83 . This must he feel, the true-born son of Greece, ^ 

If Greece one true-born patriot still can boast 

Not such as prate of war, but skulk in peace, 785 

The bondsman’s peace, who sighs for all he lost. 

Yet with smooth smile his tyrant can accost, 

And wield the slavish sickle, not the sword ; 

Ah ! Greece ! they love thee least who owe thee most — 
Their birth, their blood, and that sublime record 790 
Of hero sires, who shame thy now degenerate horde ! 

84 , When riseth Lacedemon’s hardihood, 

When Thebes Epaminondas ro-ars again, 

When Athens’ children are with hearts endued, 

When Grecian mothers shall give birth to men, 795 
Then inay'st thou be restored ; but not till then. 

A thousand years scarce serve to form a _state ; 

An hour may lay it in the dust : and when 
Can man its shatter’d splendour renovate. 

Recall its virtues back, and vanquish Time and Fate? 800 

86. And yet how lovely in thine age of woe,. 

Land of lost gods and godlike men, .art thou ! 

Thy vales of evergreen, thy hills of snow. 

Proclaim thee Nature’s varied favourite now: 

Thy fanes, thy temples to thy surface bow',_^ 805 

Commingling slowly with heroic earth, 

Broke by the share of every rustic plough : 

So perish monuments of mortal birth, 

So perish all in turn, save well-recorded Worth ; 

86. Save where some solitary cOluinn mourns 810 

Above its prostrate brethren of the cave ; 

• Save where Tritonia’s airy shrine adorns 
Colonna’s cliff, and gleams along the wave ; 

Save o'er some warrior’s half-forgotten grave. 

Where the gray stones and unmolested grass S15 

Ages, but not oblivion, feebly brave ; 

While strangers only nBt regardless pass, 

Lingering like me, perchance, to gaze, and sigh ‘ Alas 1 ’ 
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S 1 .'> Yet are thy skies as blue, thy crags as wild ; 

Swett are thy groves, and verdant are thy fields, 

Thine olive ripe as when Minerva smiled, 

And still his honey’d wealth Hymettus' yields ; 

There the blithe bee his fragrant fortress builds. 

The freeborn tvanderer of thy mountain-air ; 

Apollo still thy long, long suiniiier gilds. 

Still in his beam Mendeli’s marbles glare ; 

Art, Glory, Freedom fail, but Nature still is fair. 

» 

88. Where’er we tread ’t is haunted, holy ground ; 

No earth of thine is ifist in vulgar mould. 

But one vast realm of wonder spreads around. 

And all the Muse’s tales seem truly told, 

Till the sense aches with gating to behold 
The scenes our earliest dreams Iiave dwelt upon ; 

Each liill and dale, each deepening glen and wold 
Defies file power which crush’d thy temples gone : 83 5> 

Age shake, 3 Athena's tower, Imt spares gray Marathon. 

89 j The sun, the soil, but not the slave, the same ; 

Unchanged in ajl excepf its foreign lord; 

Preserves alike its bounds and boundless fame 
The Battle-field, where Persia’s victim horde > 84^,,, 

First bow’d beneath the brunt of Hellas’ sword, ’ ' 

As on tAe morn to distant Glory dear, 

When Marathon became a magic word ; 

Which utter’d, to the hearer’s eye appear 
The camp, the host, the fight, the conqueror’s career. 845 , 

00 . The flying Mede, his shaftless broken bow ; 

The fiery Greek, his red pursuing spear ; 

Mountains above, Earth’s, Ocean’s plain below ; 

Death in the front. Destruction in the rear ! 

Such was the scene— what now "remaineth here ^ 850 

What sacred trophy marks the hallow’d ground,. 
Recording Freedom’s smile and Asia’s tear ? 

The rifled urn, the violated flaound. 

The dust thy courser’s hoof, rude stranger ! spurns around. 
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91 . Yet to the remnants of thy splendour past (^55 

Shall pilgrims, pensive, but unwearied, throng ; r, 

Long shall the voyager, with th' Ionian blast. 

Hail the bright clime of battle and of song ; 

Long shall thine annals and immortal tongue 
Fill^with thy fame the youth of many a shore ; 860 

Boast of the aged! lesson of the young ^ 

Which sages venerate and bards adore. 

As Pallas and the Muse unveil their awful lore. 

92 . The parted bosom clings to'^wonted home. 

If aught that’s kindred cheer Ae welcome hearth; 865 
He that is lonely, hither let him roam, 

And gaze complacent on congenial earth. 

Greece is no lightsome land of social mirth : 

But he whom sootheth may abide. 

And scarce 87° 

When wandering slow by Delphi’s sacred side, 
ur gazing o’er the plains where Greek and Persian died, 

83 . Let such approach this consecrated land. 

And pass in peace along the magic waste ; 

But spare its relics — let no busy hand 875 

, ■ Deface the scenes, already how defaced ! 

Not for such purpose were these altars placed; 

Revere the remnants nations once revered : ' 

So may our country's name be undisgraced. 

So may’st thou prosper where thy youth was rear’d, 880 
By every honest joy of love and life endear’d I 

94 . For thee, who thus in too protracted song 

Hast soothed thine idlesse with inglorious lays, 

Soon shall thy voice be lost amid the throng 
Of louder minstrels in these later days : 885 

To such resign the strife for fading bays — 

111 may such contest now the spirit move 
Which heeds nor keen reproach nor partial praise, 

Since cold each kinderrheart that might approve, 

Ad none are left to please when none are left to love. 890 
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05. Thou too art gone, thou loved and lovely one ! 

Whoi’i youth and youth’s affections bound to me ; 

Who did for me what none beside have done, 

Nor shrank from one albeit unworthy thee. 

What is my being thou hast ceased to be [ 895 

Nor staid to welcome here thy wanderer home, 

Who mourns \’er hours which we no more shall see — 
Would they had never been, or were to come! 

Would he had ne'er return’d to find fresh cause to roam! 

06. Oh ! ever loving, lovely, and beloved ! yoo 

How selfish Sorrow p(^ders on the past, 

, And clings to thoughts now better far removed! 

But Time shall tear thy shadow from me last. 

All thou couldst have of mine, stem Death ! thou hast ; 
The parent, friend, and now the more than friend; 905, 
Ne’er yet for one thine, arrows flew so fast. 

And grief with grief continuing still to blend. 

Hath snatc,h’d the little joy that life had yet to lend, 

97. Then must I plunge again into the crowd. 

And follow all that Peacs disdains to seek? 910 

Where Revel calfs, and Laughter, vainly loud, 

False to the heart, distorts the hollow cheek. 

To leave the flagging spirit doubly weak ; 

Still o’er ’the features, which perforce they cheer. 

To feign the pleasure or conceal the pique? 915 

Smiles form the channel of a future tear. 

Or raise the writhing lip with ill-dissembled sneer. 

88. What is the worst of woas that wait on age? 

What stamps the wrinkle deeper on the brow? 

To view each loved one blotted from life's page, 920 
And be alone on earth, as I am now. 

Before the Chastener humbly let, me bow. 

O’er hearts divided and o’er hopes destroy’d : 

Roll on, vain days ! full reckless may ye flow, 

Since Time hath reft whate'en my soul enjoy’d, 935 
And with the ills of Eld mine earlier years alloy'd. 
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CANTO III. 

‘ Afin''que cette application voiis forjat de pensen’i autre chose ; il n’y 
» en verite de remede que celui-li et le temps.’ — Lelire du Roi de Prusse 
& D'Akmbert, Sept. 7, 1776. 

1. Is thy face like thy mothers, my fair child ! 

Ada. ! sole daughter of my. house and heart ? 

When last I saw thy young Hue eyes they smiled, 

And then we parted, — not as now we part, 

But with a hope. — S 

' Awaking with a start, 

The waters heav^ around me ; and on high 
The n;inds lift up their voices ; I depart, 

Whither I know not; hut the hour’s gone by, 

When Albion’s lessening shores could grieve or glad mine eye. 

2 . Once more upon the waters! yet once more! to 

And the waves bound benehth me ps a steed 

That knows his rider. Welcome to their roar! 

Swift be their guidance, wheresoe’er it lead! 

Though the strain’d mast should quiver as a reed, 

And the rent canvas fluttering strew the gale, 15 

Still must I on; for I am as a weed, 

Flung from the rock, on Ocean’s foam to sail 
i vVhere’er the surge may sweep, the tempest’s breath prevail. 

3 . In my youth's summer I did sing of One, 

The wandering outlaw of his own dark mind ; 30 

Again I seize the theme, then but begun. 

And bear it with me, as the rushing wind 
Betfs the cloud onwards: in that Tale I find 
XhEJurm.ws...of.Iong thppght, and. ..dried^iia .tears, 

]ghich, ebbing, leave a sterile track behind, 35 

0’erT^cH'^j“'h'S.IdIv"''fEeTourneying years . 

Plod the laS iariHs 'of, hre,'-^where not..,a..ftawet...apB£am. 
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4. ^ince my young clays of passi.on~joy, orspain, 
Perchpnce ifiy heart arid harp have lost a string, 

And both may jar : it may be, that in vain 3= 

I- would essay as I have sung to sing. 

Yet, though a dreary strain, to this I cling; 

So that it wean me from the weary dream 
^ Of selfish griSf or gladness — so it fling 
Forgetfulness around me — it shall seem 35 

To me, though to none else, a not ungrateful theme. 

■> . 

He, who grown aged m this world of woe, 

In deeds, not years, pjerahg the depths of life. 

So that no wonder waits him ; nor ijelow 
Can Ipye or sorrow, fame, ambition, strife, 

Cut to his heart agaii! with the keen knife 
Of silent, sharp endurance : he can tell 
Why thougMt seeks refuge in lone caves, yet rife 
With airy images, and shapes which dwell 
Still unimpair’d, though old, in the soul’s haunted cell. , 

O.f^Tis'to create, and in creating live 
A being more intense that we endow 

^DTm mn Fancy, g'animg as we gwe 
The life we image, even as I do now. 

What am I? Nothing: but not so .art thou, 5 

Soul of niy thought! with whom I traverse earth, 
^nyisible but gazing, as I glow 
Mix’d with thy spirit, blended with thy birth, 
end feeling, still with thee in my crush’d feelings’ dearth- 

7. Yet must I think less wildly : — I. have thought % 
•'J'oo long and darkly, till my brain became, , 

, In its,,p5yn 

A. wytling^gulf of phantasy and flame? 

And thus, untaugEt m"youIlf'my"Keart to tame, ,,, 
My'spnhgror l ife' wef^^ is* tdo't^e ! j ® 

'?^am though still enough , the same 
In strength to bear what time, cannot abate, 

A^d, feed on bitter, fruits w,ithout accusing Fate. ' 
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8. Something too much of this;-rbut now ’t is past, 

And .the spell closes with its silent seal. ' 05 

Long absent Harold Ve-appears at last; 

He of the breast which fain no more would feel, 

Wrung with the wounds which kill not, but ne’dr heal; 

■'Yet Time, who changes all, had alter'd, him 
In soul and aspect as in age : years steal f° 

Fire from the mind as vigour from the limb ; 

And life’s enchanted cup but sparkles near the brim. 

0. His had been quaff’d too auickly, and he found 
The dregs were' wormwood ; -but he fill’d again, 

And from a purer fount, on' holier ground, 75 

And deem’d its spring perpetual ; but in vain ! 

Still round him clung invisibly a chhin 
Which gall’d for ever, fettering though upseen. 

And heavy though it clank'd- not ; worn with pain, 

Which pined although it spoke not, and grew keen, 

Entering with every step he took through mtHiy a scene. 

10. Secure in guarded coldness, he had mix’d 
Again in fancied safety with his kind^ 

And deem’d his spirit now so firmly fix’d 
And sheath'd with an invulnerable mind, 

That, if no joy, no sorrow lurk’d behind ; 

And he, as one, might 'midst the many 
Unheeded, searching through the crowd 
Fit speculation ; sudi as in strange lam 
He found in wonder-works of God and Nature’s' .h^ind. 9^ 

11. But who can view the ripen’d rose, nor seek 
To wear it? who can curiously behold 
The smoothness and the sheen of beauty’s cheek, 

Nor feel the heart can. never all grow old ? . 

; W^^o can contemplate Fame through clouds unfold 
The star which rises o’er her steep, nor climb,? 

Harold, once more within the vortex, roll’d 
Oh with the giddy ciihle, chasing Time, 

Yet with a nobler aim than in his youth’s fond prime, 
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12.!'gul_soon he knew himsetf^lke most unfit loo 

Of isen to herd with Man . with whom he held 
Little in common ; untaught to submit 
His thoughts to others, though his soul was quell’d 
In youth by his own thoughts ; still unGompell’d, 

He would not yield dominion of his mind luj 

To spirits against whom his own rebell'd ; 

Proud though in desolation ; which could find 
. life within itself, to breathe without mankind. 

3, ^ Where rose the mountains, there to him were friends ; 

Where roll’d the oceap, thereon was his home; 'i® 
Where a blue sky, and glowing clime, extends. 

He had the passion and the power to roam ; 

The desert, fbre.st, cavern, breaker’s foam, 

Were unto^ him companionship ; they spake 
A mutual language, clearer than the tome 
I Of his land's tongue, which he would oft forsake 
For Natute’s pages glass’d by sunbeams on the lake. 

4. Like the Chaldean, he could watch the stars, 

Till he had peopled theho with beings bright 

As their own beams ; and earth, and earth-born jars, / '“o 
And human frailties, were forgotten quite ; 

Could he have kept his spirit to that flight 
He had been happy; but this clay will sink 
, ; Its spark immortal, envying it the light 

To which it mounts, as if to break the link 125 

That keeps us from yon heaven which woos us to its brink. 

L6. -But in Man’s dwellings he became a thing 
Restless and worn, and stern and wearisome, 

■ Droop’d as a wild-born falcon with dipt wing, 

To whom the boundless air alone Were home; • 
Then came his fit again, which to o’ercome. 

As eagerly the barr’d-up bird will beat 
His breast and beak against his wiry dome 
Till the blood tinge his plunTage, so the heat 
Of his impeded sou! would through his -bosom eat. 1 35 
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again, 

With nought of hope left, but with less of gloom ; 

The very knowledge that he lived in vain. 

That all was over' oh this side the tomb, 

Ha 3 “made Despair a smilingness assumj, I40 

Which, though 't were wild, — as on the plunder’d wreck 
When mariners would madly meet their doom 
With draughts intemperate on the sinking deck, — 

Did yet inspire a cheer, which he forbore to check. 

■ ■pjsf vi.rsa 

17 . Stop !— for thy tread is on an Empire’s dust! , 145 

An Earthquake's spoil is sepuichred below! 

Is the spot mark’d with no colossal bust? 

Nor column trophied for triumphal show? 

None ; but the moral’s truth tells simpler so. 

As the ground™va^’’’’ 5 eiofe™thus"Iet Tf be; — 150 

How that red rain hath made the harvest grow ! 

And is this all J;he„world has gain’d by thee, 

Thoa^fit andTast of fiHdsT' kmgSaldhg Vi^ 

18 . lAnd Harold stands upon this place of skulls, ■ ; 

X be grave of l^ra nce, the deadly Waterloo ! 155 

|.How in an hour tKe'J^wer which gave " annuls ' 

' Its gifts, transferring fame as fleeting to^i 7 
In ‘pride of place’ here last the eagle flew, 

Then tore with bloody talon the rent plain,' 

Pierced by the shaft of banded nations through ; i6o 
■ Ambition’s life and labours all were vain ; 

;He wears the shatter’d links of the world’s broken chain, 

19 . Fit retribution ! Gaul may cjiamp the bit ' 

And foam in fetters ; — but is Earth more free ? 

Did nations combat to make One submit; 165 

Or league to -teacE,al l 4 dngs tr ue sovereignty?. 

What ! shall reviving 'Thr 33 o£n'’agam"'be ' 

The patch’d-up idol of enlighten’d days ? 

Shall we, who struck tbe Lion down, shall we 
Pay the Wolf homage (1 proffering lowly gaze 170 

And servile knees to tlironep^^Sfoj.^rawe before ye praise; 
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20. If not, o'er one fallen despot boast no move! 

In vain fair cheeks were furrow’d with hot tears 
For Europe’s flowers, long rooted up before 
The trampler of her vineyards ; in vain years 175 

Of death, depopulation, bondage, fears. 

Have all been borne, and broken by the accord 
Of roused-up «iIiions ; all that most endears 
Glory, is when the myrtle wreathes a sword 
Such as Harmodius drew on Athens’ tyrant lord. 180 

21. There was a sound of revSlry by night, 

And Belgium’s capital hatJ gather’d then 
Her Beauty and her Cilivalry, and bright 

The lamps shone o’er fair women and brave men ; 

A thousand hearts beat happily; and when 185 

Music arose with its voluptuous swell, 

Soft eyes look’d love to^cyes which spake again. 

And all went merry as a marriage bell ; 

But hush ! hark ! a deep sound striltes like a rising knell ! 

22. Did ye not hear it? — No; ’t was but the wind, ipo 
Or the car rattling o’er tl^e stony street ; 

O’n with the dance kc jay he cmcontraed ; 

No sleep till morn, tvhen Youth and Pleasure meet 
To chase the glowing Hours with flying feel — 

But hark!#— that heavy sound breaks in once more, 195 
As if the clouds its echo would repeat ; 

And nearer, clearer, deadlier than before ! 

Arm ! Arm ! it is— it is — the cannon’s opening roar I 

23. Within a window’d niche of that high hall 

Sate Brunswick’s fated chieftain ; he did hear 200 

That sound the first amidst the festival, 

And caught its tone with. Death's prophetic ear; 

And when they smiled because he deem'd it near. 

His heart more truly knew that peal too well 

Which stretch’d his father on a bloody bier, 205 

And roused the vengeance blood alone could quell; 

He rush’d into the field, and, foremost fighting, fell. 
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24. Ah ! tlien and there was hurrying to an^ fro, 

And gathering tears, and tremblings of -distress, 

And cheeks all pale, which but an hour ago 210 

Blush’d at the praise of their own loveliness ; 

And there were sudden partings, such as press 
The life from out young hearts, and choking sighs 
'Which ne'er might be repeated ; who«'could guess 
If ever more should meet those mutual eyes, 215 

iince upon night so sweet such awful morn could rise ! 

26. And there was mounting m hot haste : the steed, 

The mustering squadron, and the clattering car, 

Went pouring forward with ‘‘npetuous speed, 

And swiftly forming in the ranks of war; 330 

And the deep thunder peal on peal afar ; 

And near, the licat of the alarming drum 
Kotised up the soldier ere the morning ^star ; 

While throng’d the citizens with terror dumb, 

Or whispering, with white lips — ‘ The foe ! they come 1 
they come!’ ^ 335 

20. And wild and high the ‘ Cameron’s gathering’ rose! 

The war-note of Lochiel, which Albyn's hills 
H.ave heard, and heard, too, have ’'her Saxon foes ; — 
How in the noon of night that pibroch thrills, 

Savage and shrill 1 But with the breath which fills 230 
Their mountain-pipe, so Gil the mountaineers 
With the Gerce native daring which instils 
The stirring memory of a thousand years, 

And Evan’s, Donald’s fame rings in each clansman’s ears ! 

27. And Ardennes waves above them her green leaves, 335 
Dewy with nature’s tear-drops as they pass, 

Grieving, if aught inanimate e’er grieves, 

Over the unreturning brave,— -alas ! 

Ere evening to be trodden like the grass 
Which now beneath them, but above shall grow 240 
In its next verdure, when thisi Gery mass 
Of living valour, rolling on the foe 
And burning with high hope, shall moulder cold and low, 
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38. last noon beheld them full of lusty life, 

Last live in -Beauty’s Circle proudly gay, j.jS 

The midnight brought the signal-sound of strife, 

The morn the marshalling in anns, — the day 
Battle’s magnificently stern array ! 

The thunder-clouds close o’er it, which when rent 
The eardi is tover’d thick with other clay, ’ 250 

Which her own clay shall cover, heap’d and pent. 

Rider and horse, — friend, foe, — in one red burial blent ! 

2D, Their praise is hymn’d b-,* loftier harps than ini|ie : 
yet one’ T would select frcuri that proud throng, 

Partly because they bklid me with his line, 255 

And partly that I did his sire some wrong, 

And partly that bright names will hallow song; 

^And his was of the bravest, and when shower’d 
•The death-bplts deadliest the thimi’d files along, 

Even where the thickest of war’s tempest lower’d, 260 
They reach’d no nobler breast than thine, young gallant 
Howard ! 

■i 

SO. There have been tears and breaking hearts for thee;| 

And mine were nothing htid I sucli to give ; 

But when I stoocf beneath the fresh green tree. 

Which living waves where thou didst cease to live, 

And saw around ine the wide field revive 
With fruifs and fertile promise, and the Spring 
Come forth her work of gladness to contrive, 

• With all her reckless birds upon the wing, 

. I turn'd from all she hrojight to those she. could, nol bring. 270 

31. I turn'd to thee, to thousg^ds, of whom each 
And one as all a ghastly gap did make 
In his own kind and kindred, whom to teach 
..forgetfulness' were mercy for their sake ; v 
The Archangel’s trump, not Glory’s, must awake 275 
Those whom they thirst for; though the sound of Fame 
May for a moment soothe, it cannot slake 
The fever of vain longing, ant^ the name 
So honour'd but assumes a stronger, bitterer claim. 
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32 . They mourn, but smile ^at length ; and, smifmg, mourn ; 280 

The tree will wither long befote it fall ; ■ „ 

The hull drives on, though mast and sail be torn ; 

The roof-tree sinks, but moulders on the hall 

In massy heaviness ; the ruin'd wall 

Stands when its wind-worn battlements are gone; 285 

The bars survive the captive they eritht'al ; 

The day drags through, though storms keep out the sun ; 
And thus the heart will break, yet brokenly live on ; 

33 . Even as a broken mirror, which the glass 

In every fragment multiplies; and makes 290 

A thousand images of one ttffit was. 

The same, and still the more, the more it breaks ; 

And thus the heart will do which not forsakes. 

Living in sliatter'd guise ; arid still, and cold. 

And bloodless, with its sleepless sorrow .aches, 295 

Yet withers on till all without is old. 

Showing no visible sign, fnr curb tblna<! are untold. 

34 . There is a very life. .in our despair, 

Vifallty of pois w ')— if qjjiclT'root 

WhtcliTeeds these deadly 'branches,; for it were 300 
As nothing did we die ; but Life will suit 
Itself to Sorrow's most detested fruit. 

Like to the apples on the Dead Sea’s shore. 

All ashes to the taste ; Did man compute ' 

Existence by enjoyment, and count o’er 305 

Such hours 'gainst years of life, — say, would he name 
threescore ? 

35 . The Psalmist number’d ouf the years of man; 

They are enough : and if thy tale be true, 

Thou, who didst grudge him even that fleeting span. 
More than enough, thou fatal Waterloo ! 310 

Mjllions of tongues record thee, and anew 
Tlieir children’s lips shall echo them, and say— 

‘ Here, where the sword imited nations drew. 

Our countrymen were,.,warring on that day ! ’ 

And this is much, and all which will not pass away. 313 
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36 . There sunk the greiitest, nor t^ie worst of men, 

Whose spirft, antitheti’cally mixt, 

One moment of the mightiest, and again 
On little objects with like firmness fi.xt ; 

Extreme in all things! hadst thou been betwixt, 34, 
Thy throne had still been thine, or never been; 

For daring idad’e thy rise as fall : thou, seek’st 
Even now to re-assume the imperial ntien, 

And shake again the world, the Thunderer of the scent; 1 

37 . ' /Conc|ue ror and captive of’the earth art thou! 32 

She ft'einBles aFtHce* Sill' and tliy wild* naiite 
Was ne’er more l)ruitc 3 in men’s minds than now 
That thou art nothing, save the jest of Fame, 

Who woo’d thee once, thy vassal, and became 
The flatterer of tliy fierceness, till thou wert 33 

A god unto’ thyself ; nor le.ss the same 
tjro the astounded kingdoms all inert. 

Who deem’d thee for a time whate’er thou didst assert, 

38 . Oh, more or less than man— in high or low, 

Battling with nations, flykig from the field; 33 

iVow imnhii^’ imnVm'tah,"’ nwriy iW'f dsurstUnt', itmv 
More than thy meanest soldier taught to yield ; 

An empire thou couldst crush, command, rebuild, 

But not tliy pettiest passion, nor, 

However deeply in men’s spirits skill’d, 3.31 

Look through thine own, nor curb the lust of war, 

Nor learn that tempted Fate will leave the loftiest star 

39 . Yet well thy soul hath bsook’d the turning tide 
With that untaught innate philosophy, 

Which, be it wisdom, coldness, or deep pride, 33 

Is gall and wormwood , to an , enemy, v, , 

When the whole Host of hatred stood hard by, ^ 

To watch and mock thee shrinking, thou hast smiled 
With a sedate and all-enduring eye ; — 

When Fortune fled her spoil’ll and favourite child, 35, 
He stood unbow’d beneath .the ills upon him piled. 
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40 . Sager than in tliy fortunes ; for in thera^ 

Ambition steel’d thee on too fer to show ^ 

That just habitual scorn, which could contemn 

Men and their thoughts; ’t was wise to feel, ngt so 355 
To wear it over on thy lip and brow, 

And spurn the instruments thou wert to use 
Till they were turn’d unto thine oventbrow ; 

' ”T is but a worthless world to win or lose ; 

So hath it proved to thee, and all such lot who choose. 

41 . If, like a tower upon a hdiidlong rock, 361 

,/Thou hadst been made to'-stand. or fall alone, 

Such scorn of man had help^'d to brave the shock ; 

But men’s thoughts were the steps which paved thy throne, 
Their admiration thy best weapon shone ; 365 

The part of Philip’s son was thine, not then 
(Unless aside thy purple had been thrown) 

Like stern Diogenes to mock at men ; 

For sceptred cynics earth were far too wide a den, 

f 

42 . But quiet to quick bosoms is a hell, 370 

And there hath been thy b ane ; there is a fire 

And motion of the soul which will 'not dtvell ■ 

In its own naiTOiv being, but aspire 
jBeyond the fitting medium of desire ; 

‘Atd, but once kindled, quenchless evermore, 37s 

Preys upon high adventure, nor can tire 
Of aught but rest ; a fever at the core. 

Fatal to him who bears, to all who ever bore. 

43 . This makes the madmen who have made men mad 

By their contagion ; Conquerors and Kings, 3S0 

Founders of sects and systems, to whom add 
Sophists, Bards, Statesmen, aU unquiet things 
Which stir too strongly the soul’s secret springs, 

And are themselves the fools to those they fool; 

Envied, yet how unenviable! what stings , 385 

Are theirs! One bre.qst laid open were a school^ _ . . 
Which would unteaclf lftankfntl"nie'lust to shine or rule : 
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i^veatli is agitation, and their life 
■ k stcjj'in whereon they ride, to sink at last. 
And yet so nursed and bigoted to strife. 

That should their days, surviving perils past. 
Melt to calm twilight, they feel overcast 
With sotrovv and supineness, and so die ; 
Even as a flame unfed, which runs to waste 
With its own flickering, or a sword laid by, 
'VYhich eats into itself, and rusts ingloriously. 
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;5. He who ascends to moui'tain-tops, shall find 

The loftiest peaks most wrapt in clouds and snow; 

He who surpasses or siibdues mankind, 

Must look down on the hate of those below. 

' JJjpugh high above the sun of glory glow, 

■^And far beneath the earth and ocean spread, • 

Hound him’ are icy rocks, and loudly blow^ 

Contending tenipest.s on bis naked bead, ' 

.md thus reward the toils which to those summits leq, ,|,£, 


40. Away with these ! true Wisdom’s world will be 
Within its own creation, ,,or in thine, 
ih.fntrnrcti’ Alntire”.' ifn” wilu' di’tr iitee; 

Thus on the. banks of thy majestic ^ Rhin e ? 

There Harold gazes on a work divine, 

A blendijjg of all beauties; streams and dells, 

Fruit, folii^e, crag, wood, cornfield, mountain, vine, 
And chiefless castles breathing stern farewells 
From gray but leafy walls, where Ruin greenly dwells. 


''t. And there they stand, as,^ stands a lofty mind, 

Worn, but unstooping to the .iiaset-JimiKd. | 

Aill tenantless, save to the crannying wind. 

Or bolding dark communion with the cloud. 

There was a day when they were young and proud j 
Banners on high, and battles pass’d below ; 

But’ they who fought are in a bloody shroud, 

And those which waved are ^hredless dust ere now. 
And the bleak battlements shall bear no future blow. 
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48 . Beneath these battlements, within those walls, ^ 
Power dwelt amidst her passibns; in proud sljate 43 j 
Each robber chief upheld his armed halls, 

Doing his evil will, nor less elate 
Than mightier heroes of a longer date. 

What want these outlaws conquerors should have 
Ifut history’s purchased page to call tHem great ? . 

A wider space, an ornamented grave ? 

Their hopes were not less warm, their souls were full as bravg^ 

49 . In their baronial feuds anS single fields, 

What deeds of prowess uifrecorded died ! 

And Love, which lent a blazon to their shields, 455 
With emblems well devised by amorous pride, 

Through all the mail of iron hearts would glide ; 

But still tlieir flame was fierceness, and drew on 
Keen contest and destruction near allied; 

And many a tower for some fair mischief won, 4,^0 
Saw the discolour’d Rhine beneath its ruin run. 

r 

50 , But Thou, exulting and abounding river 1 
Makiijg tl^v waves a blessing as thqv flow 
Through banks whose beauty would endure for ever 
Could man but leave thy bright creation so, 4.^- 

Nor its fair promise from the surface mow 
With the sharp scythe of conflict, — then ter see 
Thy valley of sweet waters, were to know 
Earth paved like Heaven; and to seem such to me, 
Even now what wants thy stream ? — that it should Lethe hg. 


51 . A thousand battles have assail’d thy banks, 4^; 

. But these and half their fame have pass’d away, 

And Slaughter heap’d on high his weltering ranks ; 
!fTheir2very_jra\;M'“ar£“gonej^' aM 
Thy jide,,,wasb;(l..dp\yn„t]ie..hlaDd....o£,.yestaTday, 455 

And all was stainless, and on thy clear stream 
G)ass’d,“viER“ffs 'dancing lfgEQfe^ 

But p£r tile Blackenf^memt^’s blighting Jlream 
'hy waves would vainly roll, all sweeping as they seem. 
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52. Harold inly said, and pass’d along, 

Yet npt insensible to all which here 

Awoke the jocund birds to early song 

In glens which might have made even exile dear ; 

Though on his brow were graven lines austere, 

/And trairquil sternness, which had ta’en the place ^ 

Of feelings flfirie'r far but less severe, 

uTo’^ it in such scenes would steal with transient tr^cg. 


63. Nor. .was-.aILlo.Y£„ahtit from, him. though...hi.s days. 
Of passion had consulted' themselves to dust. 

It is in vain that we would coldly gaze 
On such as smile upon us ; the heart must 
Leap kindly hack to kindness, though disgust 
Hath wean'd it from all worldlings ; thus he felt, 
For there was soft remembrance, .and sweet trust 
In one fond breast, to which his own would melt, 
And in its ^tenderer hour on that his bosom dwelt. 

54. And he had learn’d to love, — I know not why, 

For this in such as him fieems strange of mood, — 
Tfie helpless looks of' blooming ihlancy. 

Even in its earliest nurture ; what subdued 
To change like this, a mind so far imbued 
With scorn of man, it little boots to know 
But thus it was ; and though in solitude 
Small power the nipp’d affections have to grow. 
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In him this glow’d when all beside had ceased to glow. 

66. And there was one soft bseast, as hath been said. 
Which unto his was bound by stronger ties 
Than the church links ivithal ; and, though unwed, 
That love was pure, and, far above disguise, 

Had stood the test of mortal enmities 
Still undivided, and cemented more 
By peril, dreaded most in female eyes ; 

But this was firm, and from a^ foreign shore 
Well to that heart might his these absent greetings pour ! 
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1. The castled crag Draclienfels 
Frowns o’er the wide and AS'inding Rhine, 

Whose breast of waters broadly swells 
Between the banks which bear the vine, 

And hills all rich with blossom’d trees, 500 

lAnd fields which promise corn and wine, 

[And scatter'd cities crowning these, r, 

IWhose far white walls along them shine, 

JHave stretv’d a scene, which I should see 
With double joy wert thou with me. 505 

2. /And peasant girls, with deep blue eyes, 

And hands which offer 6a^ly flowers. 

Walk smiling o’er this paradise ; 

Above, the frequent feudal towers 

Through green leaves lift their walls of gray; 5 to 

And many a rock which steeply lowers, 

And noble arch in proud decay. 

Look o’er this vale of vintage-bowers ; 

But one thing want these banks of Rhine, — 

Thy gentle hand to clasp in mine! ' 515 

3. I send the lilies given to me ; 

Though long before thyrhand they touch, 

I know that they must wither’d "be, 

But yet reject them not as such ; 

For 1 have cherish’d them as dear, 520 

Because they yet may meet thine eye, 

And guide thy soul to mine even here. 

When thou behold'st them drooinng nigh. 

And know’st them gather’d by the Rhine, 

And offeFd from my heart to thine! 525 

4. The river nobly foams and flows, 

The charm of this enchanted ground, 

And all its thousand turns disclose 
Some fresher beauty varying round ; 

^The haughtiest breast its wish might bound 530 
Through life to dwell delighted here ; 

Nor could on earth, a spot be found 
To nature and to qte so dear, 

Could thy dear eyes in following mine 

Still sweeten more these. banks of Rhine! 535 
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60. liy Coblentz, on a rise of gently ground, 

Tliei'e^is a small and simple pyramid, 

Crowning the summit of the verdant mound; 

Beneath its base are heroes’ ashes hid, 

Onr enemy's— but let not that forbid 54o 

Honour to Marceau ! o’er whose early tomb 
Tears, big teaCfs, ' gush’d from the rough soldier’s licl. 
Lamenting and yet envying such a doom, 

Falling for France, whose rights he battled to resume. 

■> 

57. Brief, brave, and glorious was his young career, — 54 ^ 

His mourners were two,.^hosts, his friends and foes ; 

And fitly may the stranger lingering here 

Pray for his gallant spirit’s bright repose ; 

For he was Freedom’s champion, one of tho.se. 

The few in number, who had not o'erstept 5 So 

The charter to chastise -which she bestows 
On such as wield her weapons ; he had kept'’ 

The wiu^ijss of his soul, and thus men o’er him wept. 

58. Here Ehrenhreitstein, with her shatter’d wall 
Jllack with Xhe .miuerLe iila,st- -lymn .Iter .hEgtltt ' 

Yet shows of what she was, when shell and ball 
Rebounding idly on her strength did light : 

A tower of victory! from whence the flight 
Of baffled foes was watch’d along the plain : 

But Peace destroy’d what War could never blight, 560 
And laid those proud roofs bare to Summer’s rain — 

On which the iron shower for years had pour’d in vain. 

50. Adieu to thee, fair RWne ! How long delighted 
The stranger fain would linger on his way ! 

Thine is a scene alike where souls united 
Or lonely Contemplation thus might stray; 

And could the ceaseless v ultu res cea se t o pre ; 

On self-condemning bosoms, it wer^Tiere, 

^ Here*R^m e, nor too 5oinbre,nQr too gay. 

Wild but uot”ro3e7'awfi!n”yernoPaE^^ 
s. to the mellow Earth as Autumn to the year. 
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60. Adieu to thee again !^a vain adieu! 

There can be no farewell to scene like thine ;f 
The mind is colour'd by thy every hue; 

And if reluctantly the eyes resig^n 

Their cherish’d gaze upon thee, lovely Rhine ! 

.;T is with the thankful heart of parting praise ; 

'■'''More mighty spots may rise, more gldring shine, 

But none unite in one attaching maze 
The brilliant, fair, and soft, — the glories of old days, 

r 

61. The negligently grand, the fruitful bloom 
Of coming ripeness, the whi,te city’s sheen, 

The rolling stream, the precipice’s gloom, 

The forest's growth, and Gothic walls between, 

The wild rocks shaped as they had turrets been, 

In mockery of man’s art ; and these withal 

A race of faces happy as the scene, 

Whose fertile bounties here extend to all, 

Still springing o’er thy banks, though Empires^near them %!!. 


(2. But these recede. Above me are the^Alps ; 
ifiilie pjala.e.'i,' *'Hatat'; .wtea* .v;alh= 

'Have pinnacled in clouds their snowy scalps, 

And throned Eternity in icy halls 
Of cold sublimity, where forms and falls 
The avalanche — the thunderbolt of snow I" 

All that expands the spirit, yet appals, 

Gather around these summits, as to show 
How Earth may pierce to Heaven, yet leave vain man belQ^y 


63. But ere tliese matchless heights I dare to scan. 

There is a spot should not be pass’d in vain, — goo 

Morat! the proud, the patriot field! where man 
May gaze on ghastly trophies of the slain, 
j^or blush for those who conquer’d md^’that plain ; 

Here Burgundy bequeath’d his tombless host, 

A bony heap, through ages to remain, 

Themselves their monument ; — the Stygian coast 
Unsepulchred they roam’d, and shriek’d each wandering gh^gt^ 
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04 , 'V^hile Waterloo with CannDe's carnage vies, 

Morat,and Marathon Uvin names sliall stand ; 

They were true Glory’s stainless victories, fijo 

Won by the unambitious heart and hand 
Of a proud, brotherly, and civic band. 

All unbonght champions in no princely cause 
Of vice-entail’d Corruption ; they no land 
Doom’d to bewail the blasphemy of laws 615 

Making kings’ rights divine, by some Draconic clause. 

65 . By a lone wall a lonelier column rears 
A gray and grief-worn aspect of old days ; 

'T is the last remnant dl the wreck of years, ■ 

And looks as with the wild-bewikler’d gaze ”620 

Of one to stone converted by amaze. 

Yet still with consciousness ; and there it stands 
Making a marvel that it, not decays, 

When the coeval pride of human hands, 

Lcvell’d Aventieuin, hath stvew’d her subject lands. 625 

60 . And there— oh ! sweet and sacred be the name ! — 
Julia— the daughter, the d«voted — gave 
Her youth to Heaven ; her heart, beneath a claim 
Nearest to Heaven’s, broke o’er a father's grave. 

Justice is sworn 'gainst tears, and hers would crave 630 
The life stie lived in ; but the judge was just. 

And then she died on him she could not save. 

Their tomb was simple, and without a bust, 

And held within their um one mind, one heart, one dust. 

07 . But these are deeds which, should not pass away, 635 
And names that must not wither, though the earth 
Forgets her empires with a just decay. 

The enslavers and the enslaved, their death and birth ; 
The high, the mountain-majesty of worth ^ 

Should be, and shall, survivor of its woe, 640 

And from its immortality look forth 
In the sun’s face, like yonder Alpine snow, 

Imperishably pure beyond all things below. 
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68. Lake Leman woos with its crystal face, 

The mirror where the stars and mountains vipw 645 

The stillness of their aspect- in each trace 

Its cleat depth yields of their far height and hue ; 

There is too much of man here, to look through 
With a fit mind the might which I behold ; 

But soon in me shall Loneliness re'nefv 650 

Thoughts hid, but not less cherish’d than of old, 
tre mingling with the herd had penn’d me in their fold. 

r 

69. To fly from, need , not be- tp, hate, mankind : 

All are not fit with them 'to stir and toil, 

Nor is It discontent to keep the mind 
Deep in its fountain, lest it overboil 
In, tile hot throng, where we become the spoil 
Of our infection, till too late and long 
We may deplore and struggle with the'eoil, 

In wretched interchange of wrong for wrong 

Midst a contentious world, striving where none are 

- ( 0,. There, in a moment, we may plunge our years 
' In fatal penitence, and in<ithe blight 
Of our own soul turn all our blood to tears. 

And colour things to come with hues of Night ; 

T he race of life b ecomes a^hopeless flight 
To t hose tto walk in darkness on tW]/ea 
The boldest steer but where their ports invite ; 

But there are wanderers o'er Eternity 
Whose bark drives on and on, and anchor’d ne’er shall be. 

yi^ Is it not better, then, to be alone, 671 

love Eartir onrv~f5FTrs'~ earthlv s ake ? 

By the blue rushing of the arrowy Rhone, 

Or the pure bosom of its nursing lake, 

■^hich feeds it as a mother who doth make 67s 

A fair but ffoward infant her own cai'e, 

1 Kissing its cries away as these awake; — 

I s it not , better thus t iurJives-ln.. wear. - 
lian jpi n_ thg__c mshing c ro3aL.daQmliL iQ inflict or bear ? 


655 


660 

strong. 


665 
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rrtt'lAnd thus I am absorb’d, and this is life; 

I look upon the peopled dbscrt past, 690 

As on a place of agony and strife, 

Where, for some sin, to sorrow I was cast, 

To act and suffer, but remount at last . 

With a fresh pinion ; which I feel to spring, . 

Though youngr"yet "waxfiig vigorous as the’ blast 695 
Which it would cope with, on delighted wing, 
nirning the clay-cold bonds which round our being cling. 

f.*. And when, at length, the mind shall be all free 
From what it hates in thi^ degraded form. 

Reft of its carnal life, save what shall be 700 

Existent happier in the fly and worm, — 

When elements to elements conform, 

And dust is as it should be, shall I not 
F eel all I see, less dazzling, but more warm ? 

The bodiless thought? the Spirit of each spot? 705 
;Of which, even now, I share at times the immortal lot?,, - = 

75 . fAre not the mountains, wayes, and skies, a part 
lOfme and of my soul, as I of them? 

5 s not the love of these deep in my heart 
With a pure passion ? should I not contemn 
All objects, if compared with these? and stem 
A tide of suffering, rather than forego 
Such feelings for the hard and worldly phlegm 
Of those whose eyes are only turn'd below, 

‘ Gazing upon the ground, with thoughts which dare not glow? 


73. |l jive not in” myself, but 1 become 
fPortioi^ of that around Ine ; and. to me 
*High mountains are a feeling, but the hum 
Of human cities torture ; I can see 
Nothing to loathe in nature, save to be 
A link reluctant in a fleshly chain, 

Class’d among’ereatures, when the soul can flee, 
And with the sky, the peak, the heaving plain 
f ocean, or the stars, mingle, and not in vain. 
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But this is not my theme ; and I vetui., 716 

To that which is immediate, and require 
Those who find contemplation in the urn, 

To look on One, whose dust was once all fire, 

A native of the land where I respire 730 

The clear air for a while — a passing guest, 

Where he became a being, — whose 'desire 
Was to be glorious ; ’t was a foolish quest, 

The which to gain and keep, he sacrificed all rest 

Tj?. Here the self-torturing sophist, wild .Rousseau, 

'■ The apostle of affliction, he who threw '■ 

Enchantment over passion, fnd from woe 
Wrung overwhelming eloquence, first dreiv 
The breath which made him wretched ; yet he kneW' - 
How to make madness beautiful, and cast ‘ 730 

. O’er erring deeds and thoughts a heavenly hue ' 

Of words, like sunbeams, dazzling as they past 
i.The eyes, which o’er them shed tears feelingly and fast, 

\ r 

78 . His love was passion’s essence: — as a tree 

On fire by lightning, with ^ethereal flame 735 

Kindled he was, and blasted ; for to be 
Thus, and enamour’d, were in him the same, 
t But his was not the love of living dame, 
jNor of the dead who rise upon our drearns, 

(But of ideal beauty, wliicb became 740 

In him existence, and o’erflowing teems 
Along his burning page, distemper’d though it seems. 


79. TA/s breathed itself to life in Julie, 

Invested her with all that ’s wild and sweet ; 

This hallow’d, too, the memorable kiss 745 

Which every morn his fever’d lip would greet, 

From hers, who but with friendship his would meet; 

Eut to that gentle touch through brain and breast 
Flash’d the thrill’d spirits love-devouring heat; 

In that absorbing si^h perchance more blest 750 

Than vulgar minds may be with all they seek possest. 
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80 . ?Iis life was one long?.wav with self-sought foes, 

Or friends by him self-banish’d ; for his mind 
Had grown Suspicion’s sanctuary, and chose, 

For its own cruel sacrifice, the kind, 755 

’Gainst whom he raged with fury strange and blind. 

But he was pjirensied, — wherefore, who may know? 

Since cause might be which skill could never find ; 

But he was phrensied by disease or woe, 

To that worst pitch of all, which wears a reasoning .show. 

'I 

81 . For then he was inspired, and from him came, 761 
As from the Pythian’s ttiystic cave of yore. 

Those oracles which set the world in flame, 

Mor ceased to burn till kingdoms were no more ; 
fDid he not this for France? which lay before 7f>5 
Bow’d to the inliorn tyranny of years ? 

Broken and trembling to the yoke she bore. 

Till by the voice of him and his compeers 
Roused up to too much wrath, which follows o’er-grown fears ! 

82. They made themselves a fearful monument ! 770 

The wreck of old opinions — things which grew. 

Breathed from the birth of time: the veil they rent, 

And what behind it lay, all earth shall view. 

Leaving but ruins, wherewith to rebuild 775 

Upon the same foundation, and renew 

Dungeons and thrones, which the same hour refill’d, 

As heretofore, because ambi tion was self-will’d. 

83 . But this will not endure, nor be endured! 

Mankind have felt their strength, and made it felt. ySo 
They might have used it better, but, allured 
By their new vigour, sternly have they dealt 
On one another ; pity ceased to melt ' . 

With her once natural charities. But they, 

Who in oppression's darkness caved: had dwelt, 7S5 

They were not eagles, nourish'd , with! the day ; 

What marvel then, at times, if they mistook their prey? 

'K 
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84. What deep wounds ever close^J without a scar ? 

The heart’s bleed longest, and but heal to weat 

That which disfigures it ; and they who war 

With their own hopes, and have been vanquish’d, bea.r 

Silence, but not j_^iibmi,ssiou ; in his lair 

Fitc’d Passion holds his breath, until the hour 

0 

Which shall atone for years ; none need despair 
I It came, it cometh, and will come, — the power ^93 
lo punish or forgive — in one we shall be slower. 

bPi Clear, placid Lem an 1 thy ..contrasted lake, 

' With the wil5"'vorld I dwetein, is a thing 
Which tvarns me, with its stillness, to forsake 
Earth’s troubled waters for a purer spring. Boo 

This quiet sail is as a noiseless wing 
To waft me from distraction ; once I loved 
Torn ocean's roar, but thy soft murmuring 
Sounds sweet as if a Sister's voice reproved, 

That I with stern delights should e’er have been so moved. 

80., It is the hush of night, and all between gof, 

Thy margin and the moufitains, dusk, yet clear, 
wfeiTow'ci' and iningiihg, yef aYsfihcti’y seen, 

, Save darken’d Jura, whose capt heights appear j- 
, Precipitously steep ; and drawing near, ; gto 

I There breathes a living fragrance from the shore, 

Of flowers yet fresh with childhood; on the ear 
Drops the light drip of the suspended oar, 

)r chirps the grasshopper one good-night carol more ; 

87. He is an evening revellef, who makes 
‘ His life an infancy, and sings his fill; 

At intervals, some bird from out the brakes 
Starts into voice a moment, then is still. 

^here seems a floating whisper on the hill, 

But that is fancy, for the starlight dews 
All silently their tears of love instil, 

Weeping them6elves‘'away, till they infuse 
Deep into nature’s breast the spirit of her lnie.s. 
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88 .~,Ye stars !. .which are^ tlie, poiSrj^ o/Jjeaycti J 

If iij your bright leaves we would read the fate 3,5 
Of men and empires, — ’t is to be forgiven, 

That in our aspirations to be great, 

Our destinies o’erleap their mortal state, 

And claim g. kindred with you ; for ye are 
A beauty and a mystery, and create 
) In us such love and reverence from afar, 

That fortune, fame, power, life, liave named themselves a 


89. All heaven and earth are still — though not in sleep, 
But breathless, as we-grow when feeling most ; 

And silent, as we stand in thoughts too deep : — 
jAH heaven and earth are still; From the high host 
»Of stars, to the lull’d lake and mountain-coast, 

All is concenter’d in a life intense, 

Where not a beam, nor air, nor leaf is lost, 

But hath :t part of being, and a sense 
Of that which is of all Creator and defence. 


90. Then stirs the feeling infinite, so felt 
In solitude, where tye afe /east alone; 

" A.truthi which throiigh our bein? then doth melf. ‘ , 

And purifies from self; it is a tone, 

The soul and source of music, which makes known, 
Eternal harmony, and sheds a charm 
Like to the fabled Cytherea’s zone, 

, Binding all things with beauty; — ’t would disi___ . 
fhe spectre Death, had he substantial power to harn^, 

.91. Not vainly did the early *Persian make 
' His altar the high places, and the peak 
' Of earth-o’ergazing, mountains, and thus take 
A fit and unwall’cl temple, there to seek 
The Spirit, in whose honour shrines are weak, ■* 
Uprear’d of human hands. Come, and corapate 
Columns and idol-dwellings, Goth or Greek, 

With Nature’s realms of wors'hip, earth and air, 

Nor fix on fond abodes to circumscribe thy pi'ay’r ! 
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9S. Tlic sky is changed ! — ^ncl auchra change !. Oh night,' 
And storm, and darkness, ye are wondrous strof»g, 
Yet lovely in your strength, as is the light 
Of a dark eye in vvoman 1 Far along, 

From peak to peak, the rattling crags among 
^ Leaps the live thunder ! Not from one J,one cloud, 
every mountain now hath found a tongue, ■ 
And Jura answers, through her misty shroud. 

Back to the joyous Alps, who call to her aloud ! 

93. And this is in the night !— Most glorious night! 
Thou Wert not sent for slumber! let me be 
A sharer in thy fierce and far delight, — . 

A portion of the tempest and of thee ! 

How the lit lake shines, a pho.sphoric sea. 

And the big rain comes dancing to the earth ! 

And now again ’tis black,— and now, the glee 
Of the loud hills shakes with its mountain-mirth, 

As if they did rejoice o’er a young earthquake’s birth. 
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94, Now, where the swift Rhone cleaves his way between 
Heights which appear as lovers who have parted 

fn hate, whose mmfng rfeptfis so mtervene, 8S0 

'■ That they can meet no more, though broken-hearted ; 
'rirough in their souls, which thus each otlyer thwartqd, 
Love svas the very root of the fond rage 
\¥hich blighted their life’s bloom, and then departed ; 
Itself expired, but leaving them an age ggj 

Of years all winters,— war within themselves to wage. 

95. Now, where the quick Rhone thus hath deft his vvay^ 
The, mightigst of the storms hath ta’^n his stand .• 

LFor' herd' hot 'ohe, But' many,*haafce thdf 'playj ■ L. ' 

And fling their thunder-bolts from hand to hand, B90 
Flashing and cast around ; of all the band, 

The brightest through, these parted hills hath fork’d 
His lightnings, — as if he did understand, 

That in such gaps as desolation work’d, 


Tho 


♦he hot shaft should „blast whatever therein lurk’d. 
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96 * Sky^ mountains, rive?, winds? lake, lightnings ! ye I 
With night, and clouds, and thunder, and a soul 
To make these felt and feeling, well may be 
Things that have made me watchful ; the far roll 
Of your departing voices, is the knoll nuo 

Of what in <ne is sleepless, — if 1 rest. 

But where of ye, O tempests! is the goal? 

Are ye like those within the human breast ? 

Or do ye find, at length, j,ike eagles, some high nest ? 

97 . Could I embody and unbosom now yQ5 

That which is most v?ithin me, —could I vvreak 

My thoughts upon expression, and thus throw 
Soul, heart, mind, passions, feelings, strong or weak, 

All that I would have sought, and all I seek, . 

Bear, know, feel, and yet breathe— into oiie word, yio 
And that one word were Lightning, I would speak ; 

But as it is, I live and die unheard, 

With _ a mhst voiceless thought, sheathing it as a sword. 

98 . The morn is up again, ]^ie de.wy morn, 

With breath all incense, and with cheek all blooin, grj 
Laughing the' hfouds away with pi'ayfiii scorn, 

. And living as if earth contain’d no tomb,-- 
And glowing info day : \ve may resume 
The march of our existence : and thus I, 

' Still on thy shores, fair Leman ! may find room 920 
And food for meditation, nor pass by 
yluch, that may give us pause, if ponder’d fittingly. 

• 

t .QarensJ,, sweet Clarens, birthplace of deep Love! 

Thine air is the young breath of passionate thought ; 
Thy trees take root in Love ; the snows above 925 
The very Glaciers have his colours caught, 

And sun-set into rosediues sees them wrought :■ 

By rays which sleep there lovingly ; the rocks, 

The permanent crags, tell heje of Love, who sought 
1, In them a refuge from the worldly shocks, 930 

Which stir and sting the soul with hope thatwoos, themnocks. 
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100. Clarens ! by heavenly ‘'feet thy paths are- tracl,-;^- 
Undying Love’s, who here ascends a throne ’ 

To which the steps are mountains ; where the god 
Is a pervading life and light, — so shown 935 

Not on those summits solely, nor alone 
In the still cave and forest ; o’er thh fowev 
His eye is sparkling, and his breath hath blown. 

His soft and summer breath, whose tender power 
Passes the strength of stonnf in their most desolate hour. 

101. All things are here of him ■, from the black pines, 941 
Which are his shade on higfi', and the loud roar 

Of torrents, where he listeneth, to the vines 
Which slope his green, pafli idownward to the shore, 
Whel'e the bow’d waters meet! him, and adore, 945 
Kissing his feet with murmurs ; and the wood. 

The covert of old trees, with trunks all hoar, 

But light leaves, young as joy, stands where it stood, 
Offering to him, and his, a populous solitude” 

02. A populous solitude of beps and birds, 'Pjo 

Ana’ iairy-jorrn'‘a’ ana’ inany-cofoui-’a’ things, • 

Who worship him with notes more sweet than words, 
And innocently open their glad wings, 

Fearless and full of life ; the gush of springs, 

And fall of lofty fountains, and the bend 955 

Of stirring branches, and the bud which brings 
The swiftest thought of beauty, here extend, 

Mingling, and made, by Love, unto one mighty end. 

1 ; .A..!: '.j.;..;:.}.- , I" ■ . ; , 

-03. He who hath loved not, here tvould learn that lore, 
And make his heart a spirit; he who knows 9C10 
That tender mystery, will love the more ; 

I^or this is Love’s recess, where vain men’s woes. 

And the world’s waste,, have driven him far from thpSf 
For ’t is his nature to advance or die; " 

He stands not still, but or decays, or grows 965 

Into a boundless blessing,_ which may vie 
TUI, uinmnwni lichts. in Its eternity! 
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104, ’T was not, for fiction, chose Rousseau this spot, 

Peo^Sling it with affections ; but lie found 
It was the scene which Passion must allot 970 

To the mind’s purified beings; 'twas the ground 
Where early Love his Psyche’s rone unbound, 

And ballow’4 it with loveliness; ’tis lone. 

And wonderful, and deep, and hath a sound, 

And sense, and sight of sweetness ; here the Rhone 973 
Hath spread himself a couch, the Alps have rear’d a throne, 

105, .Lausanne ! and Ferney !. ye have been the abodes 
Jf names which unttS*you bequeath'd a name ; 

Mortals, who sought and found, by dangerous roads, 

A path to perpetuity of fame ; (;8ti 

They were gigantic minds, and ineir steep aim , 

Was, Titan-like, on daring doubts to pile 

Thoughts which should’ call down thunder, and the flame 
Of Heaven again assail’d, if Heaven the while 
On man a'hd man’s research could deign do more than smile, 

106, The one was fire and fjfkleness, a child 98(5 

Most rnutable in wishes, but in mind 

A wit as various,— gay, grave, sage, or wild,— 
Historian, bard, philosopher, combined ; 

He ntuUiplied himself among mankind, 99C3 

The Proteus of their talents ; But his own 
Breathed most in ridicule, — which, as the wind, 

Blew where it listed, laying all things prone, — 

Now to o’eithrow a fool, and now to shake a throne. 

107, The other, deep and slow, exhausting thought, 995 
And hiving wisdom with each studious year, 

In meditation dwelt, with learning wrought, 

And shaped his weapon with an edge severe, 

Sapping a solemn creed with solemn sneer ; 

The lord of irony, — that master-spell, root. 

Which stung his foes to wrath, which grew from fear, 
And doom’d him to the zealot’s ready Hell, 

(Vhich answers to all dotiBts so eloquently well. 
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108 . Yet, peace be with tKeir ash^s,— for by_thein,_ 

If merited, the penalty is paid; ' 1005 

\It is not ours to judge, —ftir less condemn ; 

The Iiimr must come when such things shall be made 
Known unto all, or hope and dread allay’d 
' ly sknnlter, on one pillow, in the ,dtyit, 
fhlch, thus much we are sure, must lie decay’d; 1010 
jind when it shall revive, as is our trust, 

’T will be to be forgiven, or suffer what is just. 

r 

100. lint let me quit man'-s works, again to read 
!Iis Mtikev’s, spread aroundome, and suspend 
This page, tvhicli from iny reveries I feed, 1015 

Sf/ntil it seetd.s prohitig/ng without end. 

The clouds tihove me to the white Alps tend, 

And I tmist pierce them, iind .survey whate’er 
May he permitted, as my steps I bend 
To their most great and growing region, where 1030 
The earth to her embrace compels the powers of air. 

110 . Italia! too, Italia! looking on thee. 

Full flashes on tlie soul tne light of ai 
Since the fierce Carthaginian almost Wv,* 

To the last haio of the chiefs nnd sages 1025 

Who glorify thy consecrated pages ; 

Thou wert the throne and grave of empires ; still, 

The fount at n-hich the panting mind assuages 
Her thirst of knowledge, quaffing there her fill, 

FI0W.S from the eternal source of Rome's imperial hill. 1030 

111 , Thus far have I proceeded, in a theme 
Renew'd with no kind auspices to feel 

We are not what we have been, and to deem 
We Me not what we should be, and to steel 
The heart against itself ; and to conceal, , 1035 

With a proud caution, love, or hate, or aught, — 
;ij’assitm or feeling, purpose, grief, or zeal,— 

Which is the tyTMrt'spiiit .of our thought, 

rt irCAVft t'lcV nf ennl mattf-r-'-it is tallp’hti 
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112* And for these ryord^ thus rnoven into .son|^, '°1° 

It iliay be that they are a harmless wile, — 

The colouring of the scenes which fleet along, 

Which I would seize, in passing, to beguile 
My breast, or that of others, for a while. 

I Fame is tltf tjiir.st of youth, but I am not t04S 

LSo young as to regard men’s frown or smile, 
lAs loss or guerdon of a glorious lot ; 

I jstood and stand alone,— remember’d or forgot, 

113, I have not loved the world, nor the world me ; 

I have not flatter’d Hs rank breath, nor bow’d / t°5° 
To its idolatries a patient knee, / 

Nor coin'd my check to smiles, nor cried aloud i 
In worship of an echo ; in the crowd 
They could not deem me one of such ; I .stood 
Among them, but not of them; in a shroud 
Of thoughts which were not their thoughts, and still ctu'ld , 
Had I not filed iny mind, which thus itself subdued. 

'114. i I have not loved the world, nor the world me, — 
j Bui let us part fair foA ; I do believe, 

I’Though I have found them not, that there may he 
; Words wiiich are things, hopes which will not decEivi^., 
And virtues which ate merciful, nor weave 
j Snares for the failing ; I would also deem 
' O'er others’ griefs that some sincerely grieve ; 

That tfro, or one, are almost what they seem, 

That goodness is no name, and happiness no dream, 

llS. My daughter! with thy name this song begiin ; 

My daughter! with thy name tiius much shall end i 
I see thee not, I hear thee not,,, but none 
Gan be so wrapt in thee; (feott tut the friend io}h 
f;; To whom the shadows of yestts extend : 

, Albeit my. brow thou never sheitlost behold, 

My voice shall with thy future visions blend, 

And reach into thy heart, -Mien mine is cold, 

. A token and a tone, even from thy father’,? nanuld. io75 
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Ue. To aid thy mind’s def/elopmept, to watch 
Thy dawn of little joys, to sit and see 
Almost thy very growth, to view thee catch 
Knowledge of objects,— wonders yet to thee ! 

To hold thee lightly on a gentle knee, loSo 

And print on thy soft cheek a parent'^ kiss, — 
is, it should seem, was not reserved for me ; 
t this was in my nature ; as it is, 
know not what is there, yet something like to this, 

C 

.17. Yet, though dull Hate as duty should be taught, 1085 
I know that, thou wilt love, ; though my name 
Should be shut from thee, as a spell still fraught 
Witli desolation, and a broken claim ; 

'I'hough the grave clo.sed between us, — ’t were the same/ 

I know that tlitm wilt love me ; though to drain 109° 
My blood from out thy being were an aim, 

And an attainment,- all would be in vain, — 

thaw wa'Ms.k lava uja.jStkkkfet.nja’s, thaijv life wijiim 

118, The child of love, though bom in bitterness, 

And nurtured in convulsiow. Of thy sire i095_ 

These were the elements, and tliine no less. 

As yet such are around thee, but thy fire. .,. 

Shall be more temper’d, and thy hope far higher, 

Sweet be thy cradled slumbers! O'er the '^lea . , 

And from the mountains where ] now respire, ild?: 
Fain would I waft such blessing upon the®. 

As, with a sigh, I deem then raight’st have been to me. 
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'Visto ho Toscana, Lombardia, Romagna, 

Quel Monte chc divide, e quel che serra 
llalia, e un mare e l’<iltto, che la bagna,’ 

Arioslo, Satira ili, 

TO 

JOHN IIOBHOUSE, ESO., A.M,, F.R„S,, &c. &c. &c, 

Venice, Jmuary i , i8i8, 

My dear Hobhouse, • 

After an interval of eight years between the composition 
of the first aiid last cantos of Chiicie Haroici, the conciusion of 
the poem is about to be submitted to the public. In parting 
with .so old a friend, it is not ■t.'ttraordinary that I should recur 
to one still older and better, — to one who has beheld the birth 
and,dcath of the other, and to whom I am far more indebted 
fdfithe social advantages of an enlightened friendship, than — 
thdUgli not ungrateful— I can, or could be, to Childe Harold, 

. for any public favour reflected through the poem on the poet,— 
to one, whbm’I have known long and accompanied far, whom 
I have found wakeful over my sickness and kind in my spiTow, 
gladjn^ my ijrospemy.and finn in my adygrsity,’ true in, counsel, 
and trusty in peril, — to a friend often tried and never found 
vvanting to yourself. 

In so doing, I recur from fiction, tq truth; and in dedicating 
to you in its complete, or at least conduded .state, a poetical work 
/vKich is the longest, the most th^pughtfjd4md,a)mprchenaivfi,j()^ 
. roy'cMnpoSilOTglT^iSirto do honpui;.to,mysilfbyi*li&-r^^ 

I cfTmany ye’ars^'Tnt imacy wit h ajimnjaLIeamingr-ef-Aalent, -^ 
IsSadiness, and of honour. It is not for minds like ours to give 
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or to receive fiiitlcry ; yetffthe praises of sincerity have 'ever 
been permitted to the voice of friendship ; and it is nut for yoii, 
nor even for others, but to relieve a heart which lias not else- 
where, or lately, been so much accustomed to the encounter Pt 
good-will as to withstand the shock firmly, that I thus attempt 
to comniemorate your good qualities, or rather the advantages 
which I have derived from their exertion. Even the recurrence 
of the date of this letter, the anniversary of the most unfortunate 
day of ray past e.xistence but tvhich cannot poison my future 
while I retain the resource of your friendship, and of ray own 
faculties, will henceforth have a imrjcc agreeable recollection for 
holh, inasrnudi as it will remind us of this my attempt to thank 
y(,m for an indefatigable regard, such as few men have e.’t- 
pei'itinced, and no one could experience without thinking better 
of his species and of himself. 

It has been our fortune to traverse together, at various 
periods, the countries of chivalry, history, and fable— SpaiP) 
Greece, Asia Minor, and Italy ; and what Athens ‘and CohstaU- 
tinnple were to us a few years ago, Venice and Rome have been 
more recently. The poem also, '■•or the pilgrim, or both, have 
accompanied me from first to last ; and perhaps it may he a 
psjrdonable vanity which induces me to reflect w'ith cottiplacenpy 
on a compo.sition which in some degree connects me with tbS 
spot where it was produced, and the objects it would' fain 
describe ; and however unworthy it may be deemed of tho^e 
magical and memorable abodes, however short'St riiay fall Of' 
our distant conceptions and immediate impressions, yet as a 
mark of respect for what is venerable, and of feeling for what is 
glorious, it has been to me a source of pleasure in the pro- 
duct km, and I part with it with a kind of regret, which I , hardly 
cuspected that eveatj! ceaW r rve left me for imaginary objects. 

Wkij, regard to lU-' rondHci of the last canto, there will be 
found less of the pi!gt^|||^ in any of the preceding, and that 
:itile slightly, if at all, separated from the author speaking in his 
serstM. The fact is, that I liad become weary' of drawing 
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a line’vvhich every one seemetl deter^iined not to perceive : like 
the Chinese in Goldsmith’s ‘ Citizen of tlic World,’ whom nobody 
would believe to be a Chinese, it was in vain that I asserted, 
^.and imagined that I had drawn, a distinction between the author 
■i and the pilgrim ; and the very anxiety to preserve this difference, 
and disappointme()t at finding it unavailing, so far crushed my 
efforts in the composition, that I determined to abandon it 
altogether — and have done so. The opinions which liave been, 
or may be, formed on that subject are now a matter of indiffer- 
ence ; tlie work is to depend on itself, and not on the writer ; 
and tlie author, who has nq^re'sources in his own mind beyond 
the reputation, transient or permanent, which is to arise from 
his literary efforts, deserves the fate of authors. 

In the course of the following canto it was my intention, 
either in the text or in the note.s, to have touched upon the 
/lyesent state pf Italian literature, and perhaps of manners., , But, 
'j the text, within the limits I proposed, I soon found hardly suffi- 
cient for the labyrinth of e.xternal objects, and the consequent 
' reflections ; and for the whole of the notes, excepting a few of 
■ the shortest, I am indebted Isi yourself, and these were neces- 
sarily limited to the elucidation of the text. 

It is also a delicate, and no very grateful task, to dissert upon 
the literature and fnanners of a nation so dissimilar ; and re- 
quires an attention and impartiality which would induce us— 
though perhaps no inattentive observers, nor ignorant of the 
language or customs of the people amongst whom we have 
recently abode — to distrust, or at least defer our judgment, 
and more narrowly examine,^ our information. The state of 
literary, as well as political party, appears to run, or to have run, 
so high, that for a stranger to steer impartially between them 
is next to impossible. It may be enough, then, at least for my 
purpose, to quote from their own beautiful language—' Mi pare 
che in un pacse tutto poetico, che vantd la lingua la pm nobile 
ed insieme la piu dolce, tutte tutte le vie diverse si possono 
tentare, e che sinche la patria cH Alfieri e di Monti non ha 
nerduto 1' antico valore, in tutte essa clovrehhe essere la prima,’ 
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Italy lias great names stMl— Caaova, Monti, Ugo Foscolo, 
I’indemonte, Visconti, Morelli, Cicognara, Albrizzi, Mezzophanti, 
Mai, Mustoxidi, Aglietti, and Vacca, will secure to the present 
generation an honourable place in most of the departments of 
Art, Science, ami Belles Lettres ; and in some the very highest 

- Europe-“-the World— has but one Canovn. , 

It has been somewhere said by Alfieri, that ‘La pianta uomo 
nasce piii rohusta in Italia che in qualunque altra terra— e che 
i'li stcsai atroci delitti che vi si commettono ne sono una prova.’ 
Without subscribing to the latter part of his proposition, a 
dangerous doctrine, the truth df which may be disputed on 
bettor grounds, namely, that the Italians are in no respect more 
ferocious than their neighbours, that man must he wilfully blind, 
or ignorantly hcctlless, who is not struch with the extraordinary 
capacity of this people, or, if such a word be admissible, their 
liYz/ii/'fAV/M, the facility of their acquisitions, the rapidity of their 
Conceptions, the fire of their genius, their sense of beauty, and, 
pmidst all the disadvantages of repeated revolutions, the desola- 
tion of battles, and the despair of ages, their still unquenched 
tlonging after immortality,’ — the- immortality of independence, 
.^nd when wc ourselves, in riding round the walls of Rome, 
lizard the simple lament of the labourers’ chorus, ‘ Roma ! 
Rhma! Roma! Roma non h piii come era prima,’ it was diiifi- 
eu|t not to contrast this melancholy dirge witlrthe bacchanal 
ro,Tff of the songs of exultation still yelled from the London 
tavprns, over the carnage of Mont St. Jean, and the betrayal of 
Cleiioa, of Italy, of France, and of the world, by men 
conduct you yourself have exposed in a work worthy of the 
better days of our history. For me,— 

‘ Non. .wiovero mat corda 

Ove la tiirha (li .sue ciaiicc assoida.’ ^ 

What Italy has gairted by . the late transfer of nations, it Wijre 
ascittss tor Englishmen to inquire, till it becomes ascertained 
that .England has acquired something more than a pemane.nt 
anti a suspended Habeas. Corpus ; it is enough for thbin 
fq look at home. l‘'or what they have done abroad, an^t 
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especially in the South, ‘Verily t^^ey 7vill have Ihcir rev.-ard/ 
and at nr^very distant period. 

Wishing you, my dear Hobhonse, a safe and agreeable rctum 
to that country whose real welfare can be dearer to none 
to yourself, I dedicate to you this poem in its completed stafc i 
and repeat once ipote how truly I am ever , 

Your obliged and affectionate friend, , 

BYRON. 


. I STOOD in Venice, on the Bridge of Sighs ; 

A palace and a pri.soi> on each hand : 

I .saw from out the wave her structure.? rise 
As from the stroke of the enchanter’s wand; 

A thousand years their cloudy wings expand 
Around me, and a dying Glory smiles 
O’er the far times, when many a subject land 
Look’d to the winged Lion’s marble piles, 

Nf 'nere 'SlWict s.t>Xe m sVaXe, t'otoneCi on 'net 'Kunfiefi 

looks a sea Cybele, fresh from ocean, 
tijfirc with _lmr tiara ot'jjrpud towers 
u'airy^distance, with majestic motion, 
ruler of th"&^ waters and their powers: 

she was — her daughters had their dowers , 
From spoils~o’f nations, and tfip exhaustless East 
Pour’d in her lap" all gems in sparkling showers. 

In purple was she robed, and of her feast 
Slonarchs partook, an? deem'd thpir dignity increasejl. 

In Venice Tasso's echoed Sre mb raOrCi. 

And silent rows tfie~s6npess"gondplierj (^5 3 
’ Her palaces are crumbling to th-ffTrlfere;' 

|And music meets riot always now the ear : 

- Those days are gone — ^but Beauty still is here. 
f States fall, arts fade— but-Nature doth not die, 

N6F yet forget how Venice once was dear, 

The pleasant place of all festivity, 
he revel of the earth, the masque nf Italy! 


I 
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4 , But imlo us she hath ?. spell beyond 
Her name m story, and her long array 
Of mighty shadows, whose dim forms despond 30 

Above the dogeless city’s vanish’d sway; 

Ours is a trophy which will not decay 
With the Rialto ; flhylock and the Mpor, 

And Piene, cannot be swept or worn away— 

The keystones of the arch! though all were o’er, 35 
I' or us repeopled were the solitary shore. 

I The beings of the mind .tic not of clay ; 

EWntirTriy' mimorHT, 

And multiply in ns a hrignter ray* 

And more beloved existence, that which Fate”” 40 
Prcibiblts to dull life, in this our state 
Of moital bondage, by these spiiits supplied, 

First exiles, then replaces what wo hate ; 

/ Watering the lieait whose caily flowers have died, 

A|id with a fresher growth leplenishing the void. w 45 

* Such is tlio refuge of our youth, and age, 

The first from Hope, the last fiom Vacancy ; 

And this worn feeling peoples many a page. 

And, may be, that which grows beneath mine eye : 

. Yet there are things whose strong reality 50 

, Outshines out fairy-land ; in shape and hues 
More beautiful than our fantastic sky, 

And the strange constellations which the Muse 
O'er her wild universe is skilful to diffuse ; 


h I saw or dream’d of such,— <but let them go, — 1 
Ths^ truth, and disappear'd like dreams 

WM§|^’||.,tl}ey_^wwe— -are :^ 0 F..i 5 ht^Sb : 

1 conm tSplade them If^l woutd*; still teems 
My.mmd with many a form which aptly seems 
Such as I sought for, and at moments found ; 

Let these too go~ jfor Reawn d^ems 

, Such overweeni ng phanM sies unsound , 

AiySK*7oiS'*^«3cranyotKef~’suThlirTiirrniit^. 
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8. I ’ve taught Yne other tongues, and in strange eyes 

Have ^nade ,me not a strangehl to the mind (>5 

Which is itseif, no changes bring surprise ; 

Nor is it harsh to make, nor hard to find 
A country with~ay, or without mankind ; 

Yet was I bord where men are proud to be, 

Not without cjiuse ; and should I leave behindj 7° 
The inviolate island of the sage and free. 

And seek me out a home by a remoter sea, 

9. Perhaps I loved it well ; JSnd should I lay 
My ashes in a soil whicli^is»^t mine, 

My si^t shall resume may 

lAboeiPl choosWa sanctuary. I twine ■ 

My hopes of being remember’d in my line 
With my land's language : if too fond and far 
These aspirations in their scope inciinc, -- 

If my fiiine should be, hs my Jtndunc^^} 2 Bj_ , 

Of hasty growth and blight, and dull Oblivion bar 

10. My name from out the temple where the dead 
Are honour’d by the nations— let it be— 

And light the laurels on a loftier head i 
And be the Spartan’s epitaph on me— 

‘Sparta hath many a worthier son than he.’ 

Meantime^ I seek no sympathies, nor need ; 

..SMTA.lvWRJl-.L.teye reap’d-a!;£ of the tree ^ 
■J^^^jilant ed : , t hev have torn me, and I bleed ; 

'Should have known what fruit would spring from such a s^ed, 

U. The spouseless Adriatic mourns her lord ; ,9' 

And, annual marriage now no more renew’d, 

The Bucentaur lies rotting unrestored, 

Neglected garment of her widowhood ! 

St. Mark yet sees his' lion where he stood 95 

Stand, but in niockery of itis wither'd power, 

Over the proud Place where an Emperor sued, 

And monarchs gazed and envied in the hour 
, When -V enice was a queen wilh’ an unequall’d dower. 

% 
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12 . j The Suabian sued, awl now the Austrian reigns — ^ lo^;, 

An Emperor tramples ’where an Emperor knelt, 
Kingdoms are shrunk to provinces, and chains 
Clank over sceptred cities; nations melt 
I From power's liigh pinnacle, when they have felt 
iThe sunshine for a white, and downward go 105 

Like lauwine loosen’d from the inoimtcin’s belt ; 

<■ Oh for one hour of blind old Dandolo! 

. Th' octogenarian cltief, flyzantiiim’s conquering foe. 

13 . liefore St. Mark still glow*^his steeds of brass, 

Tlu'.ir gilded collars glittering in the sun; ii^ 

Hut is not Duria’s menace come to ])ass ? 

•Are they not —Venice, lost and won, 

lier thirteen hundred years of freedom done, 

.Sinks, like ;i seaweed, into wlicnce slie rose ! 

Hett<;r bo wliclin'd l)eneath the waves, and shun, rij 
l''.ven iti (lestructiuir's depth, her foreign foes. 

From whom submission wrings an infamous repose. 

14 ;. In youth she w.as all glory, — a new Tyre ; 

Her very by -word sprung from victory, 

nie •T'l'.mter ot'ttie Lion, ’ wfncii through lire latj 

.And bIo(Kl she bore o’er subject earth and sea ; 

Though making many slaves, herself still free, 

.And Europe’s bulwark 'gainst the Ottoraiter; 

Witness Troy's riv.af, Candi.a ! Vouch it, ye 
Immortal waves that saw Lepanto’s light! 13s 

For ye are names no time nor tyrann^cgja-blightf 

15 . Statues of glass — all shivep’d — the long file 
Of her dead Doges are declined to dust ; 

But where they dwelt, the vast and sumptuous pile 
Bespeaks the page.ant of their splendid trust; 13^ 

Their sceptre broken, and their sword in rust, 

Iiave yielded to the stranger: empty halls. 

Thin streets, and foreign aspects, sudi as must 
Tot! (/ft remind iter w^o and what inthrals, 

ILave liutig a desolate clottd o’er Venice’ lovely walls. 13^ 
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16. "J^en Athens’ armies fell at Syracuse, 

And fetter’d thousands' bore t'ile yolre of war, 
Redemption rose up in the Attic Muse, 

Her voice their only ransom from afar: 

See! as they chant the tragic hymn, the car 

Of the o’ermaster’d victor stops, the reins 

Fall from hisshands, his idle scimitar 

Starts from its belt— he rends his captive’s chains, 

And bids him thank the bard for freedom and his stra..,;, 

17. Thus, Venice, if no stronger claim were thine, ( 4 ^ 

Were all thy proud historic deeds forgot, 

Thy choral memory of"*the Bard divine, 

Tl\y love of Tasso, should have cut the knot 
Which ties thee to thy tyrants j and thy lot 
Is shameful to the nations, — most ,of all, 

Albion ! to ttiee : the Ocean queeir should not 
Abandon Ocean’s children ; in the fall 
Of Venice think of thine, despite thy watery wall. 

18. I loved her from my boyhood ; she to me 
Was as a fairy city of tlip heart, 

rVinirg- ilktr wmtn--c\nhimnr Aom- Ahr star, 

Of joy the sojourn, and of wealth th,e mart ; 

And Otway, Radcliffe, Schiller, Shakspeare’s art, 

Had stamp’d her image in me, and even so, 

Although I found her thus, we did .not part ; i ( 5 ^ 

Perchance even dearer in her day of woe, 

Than when she was a boast, a marvel, and a show. 

19. I can repeople with the past: — and of 

The present there is still for eye and thought, 

And meditation chasten’d down, enough ; 

. And more, it may be, than I hoped or sought ; 

And of the happiest moments which were wrought 
Within the web of my existence, some ^ 

From thee, fair Venice ! Kave their colours caught; 
There’are some feelings Tim^ cannot benumb, 17 ^ 

Nor Torture shake, or inine rvoiild now be cold and dumb. 
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20. But from their nttuie will the tannan grow 
I ofticst ou loftiest aiiu least ^IreTtef'd rrifks, 

Rooted in buienness, where nought below*..' 

(,)f soil siippoits them ’gainst the Alpine shocks 
Of eddviii g st orms , jet spiings the tiunk, and mocks 
'krtcnuj'.vling tempest, till its height and frame 
\fo worthy of the mountains fiom Whfse blocks 
Of ble.ik, gi.iy granite into life it caine,"^ ^ 
td gicw a giant tret"- the mind may grow the same. 

I \i tenre may bo home, .I’nd the deep toot 
,.0f life uul sulfiriiico make its firm abode 
In lurt ind iksolatccl bosoms mute 
Tlif (iiiiil 111 mils ttiih the heaviest load, 

\nd tin wolf flics in silt nee, —not bestow’d 
In \aiii sluiiikl such example loc, if thcy,4A« 

I lungs of Ignoble oi of savage mootf^ 

I ndiue and shrink not, wc of noblei cla^ 

[u teiiipei It to belt, — It IS but ftn a day. 

All sufti ring doth clestioy, or is destioy’d, 

1 ten by the sufitier, and,, m each event, 
iJiia.1 . aome, with’ nhpe repTt!atsn'(i'’dna^:en’troy' 

>Kfturn to whence they came — with like intent. 

And weate thrir web again, some, bow’d and 1 
\\\a\ gia> and .,hastl), witheiing eie their 
't\nd p<”i=h with tTic reed on which they leant , 

Some seek devotj|on, toil, war, good or crime, 
c-ording .is their souls wore form’d to sink or elm 

but extt and anon of gnefs subdued 
Xhere comes a token like a scgiptonkf sting, 

‘'caice seen, but widi fresh bitterness imbued; 
fiAud slight withal may be the things which bring 
Hark on the heait the weight xxhich it would fling 
Aside for exer it may be a sound — 

A time of music — summer’s cve~oi spring— ao 

A flower - the wind— the ocean— which shall wound, 
jtnkm ' the electric chain wheici vith we are..darkl y.I)oiind ; 
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24. And how and why we know ijot, noi can trace 
Home to Its cloud this lightning of the mind, 

But feel the shock leneiv’d, nor can dftare 2 to 

The blight and blackening which it leaves behind, 

Which out of things familiar, undesign’d, 

When least we deem of such, calls up to view ^ 

The spectres Vhom no exoicism can bind, — 

The cold, the changed, perchance the dead — anew, eiS 
The mourn'd, the loved, the lost — too many' — jet how few! 

25 But my soul wanders , I demand it back 
To meditate amongst <lj.chy, and stand 
_A^uin amidst nuns., thcie to tiack 
Fall’ll states and buried greatness, o'er a land azo 

Which was the mightiest in its old command, 

And IS the loveliest, and must ever be 
The mastei mould of Naiuit’s heavenly hand, 

Wheicm weie cast the heroic and the free. 

The bcautilj.d, the biave, the lords of eatth and sei, zzS 


26. The commonwealth of kings, the men ol Rome • 
And even since, and now> fan Italy' 

Titou. art the ^rdeu. of the wnrld., the hatae 
Of all Art yields, and Nature can decree ; 

Even m thy desert, what is like to thee? 

Thy lerj'’ weeds aie beauiilul, thy waste 
More iich than othet chines’ fertility , 

*iTiy wieck a glory, and thy rum graced 


an immaculate chaim which cannot be defa 


Zl.Jine mom'is up, atfcFj'eUit IS not night; 
Sunset divides khfr sky with hei ; a sea 


Of glory streams along the Alpine hmglit 
Of blue Friuli’s mountains , Heaven is free 
From cloudspBuRbrall colouis see ms t o be, — 
Melted to one vast I ns of th e_West, — ■ 

Where the Day joins the past Eternity, 

W hile, o n ft^othw band,, mask Dian.’s..oiest- 
Floats through the azure aiif — an island of the blest ! 
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28. A single star is at he^ side, and reigns r 

With her o’er half the lovely "lieaven ; but stiK 245 

Yon sunny sea heaves brightly, and remains 
Roll’d o'er the peak of the far Rhattian hill, 

As Day and Night contending were, until 
Nature reclaim’d her order : — gently flows 
The deep-dyed Brenta, where their hues instil 250 

" The odorous purple of a new-born rose, , : 

Which streams upon her stream, and glass’d within it glows, 

20. Fill’ll with the face of heav-en, which, from afar, 

Comes down upon tlic wafer;? ; all its hues, 

From tlie rich sunset to the rising star, 255 

'l.'heir magical variety diffuse : 

And now they cliange ; a paler shadow strews 
Its mantle o'er the mnuntnins ; parting day 
Dies like the dolphin, whom, each pang imbues 
With a new colour as it gasps away, 260 

The last still loveliest,— till — ’tis gone — and ah is gray. 

30. There, is a tomb in Arqua ; — rear’d in air, 

Pillar'd in their sarcophages, repose 

The bones of Laura’s lover : here repair 

Many familiar witli his well-sung woes, ^5 

The pilgrims of his genius. He arose 

To rai-se a language, and his land reclaim'' 

From the dull yoke of her barbaric foes : 

Watering the tree which bears bis lady*s natHd 
With his melodious tears, he gave himself to fame. 271, 

31. They keep his dust in Arqua, where he died ; 

The mountain-village where his latter days - 
Went down the vale of years; and ’t is their pride — 

• An honest pride— and let it be their praise, 

To offer to the passing stranger’s gaze 275 

His mansion and his sepulchre ; both plain. 

And venerably simple, such as raise 
A feeling more accordant with his strain 
Than if a pyramid form’d Ms monumental fane. 
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32 . ^-nd the so?t quiet hamlet where he dwelt ‘ 

Is one of that complexion wh?ch seems made 
For those who their mortality have felt, 

And sought a refuge from their hopes decay’d 
In the deep umbrage of a green hill’s shade, 

Which shows a distant prospect far away 285 

Of busy cities, how in vain display’d, ’ 

For they can lure no further; and the ray ’ 

Of a bright sun can make sufficient holiday, 

33 . Developing the mountains, leaves, and flowers. 

And shining in tiie brawling brook, where-hy, 290 

Clear as its current, glide the sauntering hours 
With a calm languor, which, though to the eye 
Idlesse it seem, hath' its morality. / 

If from society we learn to live, \ 

I’T is solitude should te.-ich us how to die; ■ * 295 

'It hath no flatterers ; vanity can give 
No hollow aid ; alone — man with his God must strive : 

*1 ' 

34 . Or, it may be, with demons, who impair 

The strength of better thoughts, and seek their prey 
In melancholy bosoms, such as were 300 

^ Of moody texture from their earliest day, 

And loved to dwell in darkness and dismay, 
Deeming’’themselves predestined to a doom 
Which is not of the pangs that pass away ; 

Making the sun like blood, the earth a tomb, 305 

The tomb a hell, and hell itself a murkier gloom. 

35 . Ferrara ! in thy wide and, grass-grown streets, 

Whose symmetry was not for solitude. 

There seems as ’t were a curse upon the seats 

Of former sovereigns, and the antique brood 310, 

Of Este, which for many an age made good 
Its strength within thy walls, and was of yore 
Patron or tyrant, as the changing mood 
Of petty power impell’d, of thpse who wore 
The wreath which Dante’s brow alone had worn before. 315 
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36 . And Tasso i.s their g^ory ancl^ their shar 
Hark to hia strain! and theri survey hi^ cell!" 

And see how dearly earn’d Torquato’s fame, 

And where Alfonso bade his poet dwell ; 

The miserable despot could not quell 32Q 

The insulted mind he sought to quench, and blend 
With the surrounding maniacs, in the hell 
Where he had plunged it. Glory without end 
Scatterkl the clouds away ; and on that name^ attend 

37 . The tears and praises of all time; while ^line \ 323 
Would rot in its oblivion —iij. the sink 

Gf worthless dust, which from thy boasted line 

Is shaken into nothing but the link 

■fhou foruiest in his fortunes bids us think 

Of tliy poor malice, naming thee with scorn : 33<i 

Alfonso ! how thy ducal pageants shrink 

hroni thee! if in another station born. 

Scarce fit to bo the slave of him thou made^t to mourn ; 

38 . ', r/ru;// form'd to eat, and be despised, and die, 

Even as the beasts that perish, save that thou 333 

Hadst a more splendid trough and wider sty: 

Ht; ! with a glory round his -furrow’d brow. 

Which emanated tlien, and darzles now, 
hi face of all his foes, the Cruscan quire," 

And Boileau, whose rash envy could allow 3.|q 

No strain which shamed his counti-y's creaking lyre, 

That whetstone of the teeth — monotony in wire ! 


30 . Peace to Torquato’s injured shade ! 't was his 
In life and death to be the mark where Wrong 
Aim’d with her poison’d arrows,— but to miss. 3 

Oh, victor unsurpass’d in modern song! 

I-iach year brings forth its millions ; but how long 
The tide of generations shall roll on. 

And not the whole combined and countless throng 
Compose a mind like'ithine? though all in one 3 
, Cotulensed their scatter’d rays, they would not form a sun. 
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40 . Great as thou art, yet paralleVd. by those, 

Thy countrymen, before thee born to shine, 

The Bards of Hell and. Chivalry; first rose 

The Tuscan fether’s comedy divine; 355 

Then, not unequal to the Florentine, ' q:' !.-''- 

The southern Scott, the minstrel who call’d forth 
A new creation with his ma^c line, 

And, like the Ariosto of the North, 

Sang ladye-love and war, romance and knightly worth. 360 
\ 

41 . The lightning rent from Ariosto’s bust 

The iron crown of laui;prs mimick’d leaves ; 

Nor was the ominous element unjust. 

For the true laurel- wreath which Glory weaves 

Is of the tree no bolt of thunder cleaves, E ^5 

And the false semblance luit disgraced his brow ; 

Yet still, if fondly Superstition grieves, 

Know, tliat the lightning sanctifies below 
Whate’er if strikes ; — yon liead is doubly sacred now. 

42 . Italia! oh Italia! thou who h,ast 37 ° 

The fatal gift of beauty, ivliich became 

A funeral dower of present woes and past. 

On thy sweet brow is sorrow plough’d by shame, 

And annals graved in characters of flame. 

Oh, GodT that thou weit in thy’ nakedness 375 

Less lovely or more powerful, and couldst claim 
Thy right, and awe the robbei's back, who press 
To shed thy blood, and drink the tears of thy distress; 

43 . Then might’st thou more’ appal ; or, less desired. 

Be homely and be peaceful, undeplored 380 

For thy destructive charms ; then, still untired. 

Would, noF^e seen the armed torrents pour‘’d 

Down the deep Alps; nor would the hostile horde 

Of many-nation’d spoilers from the Po 

Quaff blood and water; nor the stranger’s sword 383 

Be thy sad weapon of defence, and so, 

Victor or vanquish’d, then the slave of friend or foe. 
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44 . Wandering in youtli, I traced tlie path of him, 

The lioinan friend of*^Rome’.s‘)enst-iMortal mind. 

The friend of Tully; as my bark did skim 390 

The bright blue waters with a fanning wind, 

Came Meg-nra before me, and behind 
/Egina lay, Pirsus on the right. 

And Corintli on the left ; I lay reclindtl 
• Along the prow, and saw all these unite 395 

1 1! ruin, even ;is he h.id seep the desolate sight ; 

45. Cor Time hath not vehuilt them, but uprear’d 
Iiaili!iri(.; dwellings on their shatter’d site. 

Which only make more mourn’d tind more endear’d 
The few lii.st r:iys of their fiir-scatter’d light, 400 

And the criisli’d relics of their vanish’d might. 

Tlte .Roman saw these tombs in his own age, 

The'se sepulchres of cities, which excite 
Sad wonder, and his yet surviving page 
The moral lesson bears, drawn from such pilgrimage. 405 

46 . That page is now before me, and on mine 
His countiy’s ruin added to the mass 

Of perisli’d state.? he mourn’d in tlreir decline. 

And I in desolation : all that ntcis 

Of then destruction is\ and now, alas! 410 

Rome — Rome imperial, bows her to the stiJrm, 
in the same dust and blackness, and we pass 
The skeleton of her Titanic form, 

Wrecks of another world, whose ashes still are warm. 

47 . Yet, Italy! through every .other land 415 

Tliy wrongs should ring, and shall, from side to side; 
Mother ol Arts 1 as once of arms ; thy hand 

' Was then otir guardian, and is still our guide ; 

Parent of our religion ! whom the wide 

Nations have knelt to for the keys of heaven! 430 

Europe, repentant of her p.arricide, 

Shall yet redeem tliee,.„and, all backward driven, 

■Roll the barbarian tide, and sue to be forgiven. ', - ■ 
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48 . Amo .wins us to the fair white walls, 

Where the Etrurian Atlteus claims and keeps 425 

A softer feeling for her fairy halls. 

Girt by her theatre of hills, she reaps 

Her corn, and wine, and oil, and Plenty leaps 

To laughing life, with her redundant horn. 

Along the badks' where smiling Arno sweeps 430 

Was modern Luxury of Commerce born, ' 

And buried Learning rose, redeem’d to a new morn. 

49 . Tliere, too, the Goddess loves in stone, and fills 
The air around with beauty; we inhale 

The ambrosial aspect, which, beheld, instils 435 

Part of its immortality ; the veil 
Of heat'en is half undrawn ; within the pale 
We stand, and in that form, and face behold 
What Mind can make, when Nature’s self would fail; 
And to the fond idolaters of old 440 

Envy the innate flash which such a soul could mould : 

60 . We gaze and turir away, and know not where, 

Dazzled and drunk with beauty, till the heart 
Reels with its fulness ; there — for ever there — 

Chain’d to the chariot of triumphal Art, 445 

We stand as captives, and would not depart. ‘ 

Away 1 — there need no words nor terms precise, 

The paltiy jargon of the marble mart, 

Where Pedantry gulls Folly — we have eyes; 

Blood, pulse, and breast confirm the Dardan Shepherd’s prize. 

51 . Appear’dst thou hot to Pp-ris in this guise? 451 

Or to more deeply blest Anchises ? or, 

In all thy perfect "goddess-ship, when lies 
Before thee thy own vanquish’d Lord of War? 

And gazing in thy face as toward a star, ,,455 

Laid on thy lap, his eyes to thee upturn, 

Feediirg on thy sweet cheek! while thy lips are 
With lava kisses melting whiln they bum, 

Shower’d on his eyelids, brovy, and mouth, as from an urn ? 
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62 . Glowint;, and circunifused in speechless love, 460 

Their full divinity inadequate'" 

7 'iiat feeling to express, or to improve, 

Tlie .gods become as mortals, and man's fate 
Has inoment.s like their brightest ; but the weight 
Of earth recoils upon us ;~let it go ! 465 

W'e can recall such visions, and create” 

From what has been, or might be, things which grow 
Into tlty statue’s form, and look like gods below. 

r 

63 . I leave to learned fingers and wise hands, 

Tile artist and his ape, to' tt^ach and tell 47° 

lliiw well his ('.oumiisscursliip understands 
TIm;; ;,;rao.:ful lieitd, and the voluptuous swell : 
i.el tlicsc descrilte the undcscribablo : 

.[ ^voul(l not their vile breiith should crisp the stream 
Wherein that initige shtill for ever dwell ; 475 

The iinrullled tnirrur of the loveliest dream 
Tliiit ever left the sky on the deep soul to beam. ’ 

54 . In Santa Croce's holy precincts lie 
Ashes which jnake it liolic*:', dust which is 

Even in itself an immortality, 480 

Though there were nothing save the past, and this, 

The particle of tliose sublimities 

‘Which liave relapsed to chaos : here repoSe 

Angelo's, Alfieri’s bones, and his, 

The scarry'^Tlallififl, with his woes ; 485 

Here Machiavelli's earth return’d to whence it rose. 

55 . These are four, minds, which, like the elements, 

Might funiislt'- forth creation ;*-^Itaiy ! " ‘ , : 

Time, which hath wrong’d thee with ten thousand rents 
Of tiiine imperial garment, shall deny, 490 

4.nd hath denied, to every other sky, 

Spirits which soar from ruin ; thy decay 
Is still impregnate witli divinity, 

Which gilds it with r^jvivifying ray ; 

Such as the great of yore, Canova is to-day. 


495 
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50 . But where repose the all Etruscan three— 

Dante,, and Betrarch, a"nd, scarce less than they, 

The of Prose, creative spirit! he 
Of the Hundred Tales of love — ^where did they lay 
Their bones, distinguish’d from our common clay 500 
In death as life? Are they resolved to dust. 

And have theSV country’s marbles nought to say ? 

Could not her quarries furnish forth one bust ? 

Did they not to her breast their filial earth intrust? 

67 . Ungrateful Florence! Dante sleeps tifar, 505 

Like Scipio, buried by the- upbraiding shore: 

Thy factions, in their worse than civil war, 

Proscribed the bard whose name for evermore 
Their children’s children would in vain adore 
With the remorse of ages; "and the crown 510 

Which Petrarch’s laureate brow supremely wore. 

Upon a far and foreign soil had grown, 

His life, his fame, his grave, though rifled— not thine own. 

68 . Boccaccio to his parent earth hequeatU'd 

His" dust, — and lies it not 4 ier great among, 515 

With many a sweet and solemn requiem breathed • 

O’er him who form’d the Tuscan's siren tongue? 

That music in itself, whose sounds are song. 

The poetry cf speech? No; — even his tomb 

Uptorn, must bear the hya:na bigot’s wrong, 52c 

No more amidst the meaner dead find room. 

Nor claim a passing sigh, because it told for ivhem\ 

69 . And Santa Croce wants thgir mighty dust ; 

Yet for this want more noted, as of yore 

'I'he Cffisar’s pageant, shorn of Brutus’ bust, 525 

Did but of Rome’s best Son remind her more : 

Happier Ravenna! on thy hoary shore, 

Fortress of falling empire ! honour’d sleeps 
The immortal exile ;~Arqua, too, her store 
Of tuneful relics proudly claira,^ and keeps, 530 

While Florence vainly begs her banish’d dead and weeps. 
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60 . What iss her pyramid of precious stones f 
Of porpliyry, jasper, agate, and all hues 
Of gem and marble, to incrust the bones 
Of merchant-dukes? the momentary dews 535 

Which, sparkling to the twilight stars, infuse 
Freshness in the green turf that wraps the dead, 

\Vho,se names are mausoleums of tlie Muse, 

Are gently prest with far more rev'crent tread 
I'han ever paced the slab which paves the princely head. 540 
r 

31 . There be more things to greet the heart and eyes 
In /Vriio’s dome of Art’s ino^t princely shrine, 

VVlturc Sculpuifu with her rainbow sister vies; ( 

There lx; more mtirvcls yet —but not for mine ; 

For I have been accustom’d to entwine 545 

My thoughts with Nature rather in the fields, 

Than Art in gitlleries : though a work divine 
Calls for my spirit’s homage, yet it yields 
Less thiui it feels, because the weapon which it wields 

62 . Is of another temper, and I roam 550 

lly Thrasimene's lake, in the defiles 

Fatal to Roman rashness, more at home; 

For there the Carthaginian’s warlike wiles 

Come back before me, as his skill beguiles 

The host between the mountains and the 'shore, 555 

Where Courage falls in her despairing files, 

And torrents, swoil’n to rivers with their gore, 

■Reek through the sultry plain, with legions scatter’d o’er, 

63 . Like to a forest fell’d by .mountain winds ; 

And such the storm of battle on this day, 560 

And such, the frenzy, whose convulsion blinds 
To all save carnage, that, beneath the fray, 

4\n cartimuake reel’d unheededly away ! 

None felt stern Nature rocking at his feet. 

And yawning forth a grave for those who lay 565 

l.'pon their bucklers for a winding-sheet ; 

Such is the absorbing hate .when warring nations meet ! 
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64. TJie Earth to them was as a rolling baric 
Which bore them to Elternity ; ‘they saw 

The Ocean round, but had no time to mark 570 

The motions of their vessel ; Nature’s law, 

In them suspended, reck’d not of the awe 

Which reigns when mountains tremble, and the birds 

Plunge in the'clduds for refuge, and withdraw ’ 

From their down-toppling nests ; and bellowing herds 575 
Stumble o’er heaving plains, and man’s dread hath no words. 

65. Far other scene is ThrasiiSene now; 

Pier lake a sheet of silver,- and her plain 
Rent by no ravage save* the gentle plough; 

Pier aged trees rise thick as once the slain 580 

Lay where their roots are; but a brook hath ta’en — 

A little rill of scanty stream and bed — 

A natne of blood from that day’s sanguine rain ; 

And Sanguinetto tells ye where the dettd 
Made the earth wet, iind turn’d die unwilling waters red. 585 

60. But thou, CHtumnus I in thy sweetest wave 
Of the most living crystal , that teas e’er 
The haunt of river nympli, to gaze and lave 
Pier limbs where nothing hid them, thou dost rear 
Thy grassy banks whereon the milk-white steer 590 
Grazes ; the purest god of gentle waters .' 

And most serene of aspect, and most clear; 

Surely that stream was unprofaned by slaughters, 

A mirror and a bath for Beauty's youngest daughters ! 

67. And on thy happy shore a. Temple still, SP5 

Of small and delicate proportion, keeps. 

Upon a mild declivity of hill, n . 

Its memory of thee ; beneath it sweeps 

Thy current’s cahnness ; oft from out it leaps 

The hnny darter with the glittering scales, 600 

Who dwells and revels in thy glassy deeps ; 

While, chance, some scatter’d water-lily sails 
Down where the shallower wave still tells its bubbling tales. 
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68. Pass not iinblest the Genius of the place! 

If through the air a i^phyr n'lore serene 605 

Win to the brow, ‘tis his; and if ye trace 
Aking Iris inargin a more eloquent green, • 

If on the heart tlie fresliness of the scene 
Sprinkle its coolness, and from the dry dust 
( 7 f weaiy life a moment lave it clean r 6io 

With Nature’s baptism,— ’tis to him ye must 
i’ay orisons for this suspension of disgust. 

69 . 'I'he roar of waters 1 - fron, the headlong height 
Vclino dcavos the wave-worn precipice ; 

'I'iie fall of waters! rapid as' the light 615 

'flu; tltisliiii!' mass foams slitdting the abyss ; 

'I'ho bell of waters 1 where they howl and hiss. 

And lioil in endless torture; while the sweat 
Gf their gretit ttgony, wrung out from this 
Their I’hlegetlion, curls round the rocks of jet 620 

That guard tlic gulf tiround, in pitiless horror set, 

70. And mounts in .spray the skies, and thence agdin 
Remrns in an unceasing ^.hower, which round, 

With its unemptied cloud of gentle rain, 

Is an etenial .April to the ground, 625 

Making it all one emerald: — how profound 

Tiie gulf! and how the gi.ant element 

From rock to rock leaps with delirious bound, 

Crusliing tile cliffs, which, downward worn and rent 
With his fierce footsteps, yield in chasms a fearful vent 

71 . To the broad column which rolls on, and shows 631 
More like tiie fountain of .an infant sea 

Torn from the womb of mountains by the throes 

Of a new world, than only thus to be 

Parent of rivers, which flow gushingly, 635 

With many windings, through the vale Look back 1 

l.ol where it comes like tin eternity, 

.As if to sweep down all things in its track. 

Charming the eye with dread, — a matchless cataract, 
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72 . Horribly beautiful ! but on the verge, 

From side to side, beneath the glittering morn. 

An Iris sits, amidst the infernal surge. 

Like Hope upon a death-bed, and, unworn 
Its steady dyes, while all around is torn 
By the 'distracted waters, bears serene 64.5 

Its brilliant hhes with all their beams unshorn : 
Kesembling, ’mid the torture of the scene, 

Love watching Madness with unalterable mien. 

m 

73. Once more upon the woody Apennine, 

The infant Alps, which^-had I not before 650 

Gazed on their mightier parents, where the pine 
Sits on more shaggy summits, and where roar ,■ 

The .thundering Tauwine—raight be worshipp’d more ; 
.But I have seen the souring. Jungfrau rear. 

Her never-trodden snow:, and seen the hoar 65s 

Glaciers of bleak Mont Blanc both far and near, 

And in Chijriari heard the thunder-hills of fear, 

74 . Th’ Acroceraunian mountains of old name •, 

And on Parnassus seen the eagles fly 

Like spirits of the spot, as 'twere for fame, 660 

For still they soared unutterably high : ’ 

I’ve look’d on Ida with, a Trojan’s eye ; J; ' '' 

Athos, Olympus, /Etna, Atlas, made 
These hills seem things of lesser dignity, 

All, save the lone Soracte's height, display'd 665 

Not in snow, which asks the lyric Roman's aid 

75 . For our remembrance, and from, out the plain 
Heaves like a long-swept wave about to break, 

At^d on the curl hangs pausing; not in vain 

May he, who will, his recollections rake, 670 

And' quote in classic naptures, and awake 
The hills with Latian echoes ; I abhorr’d 
Too much, to conquer for the poet’s sake. 

The drill’d dull lesson, forced -down word by wore! 

In my repugnant youth, with pleasure to record 675 

M 
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76. Aught that recalls the daily drug which turn’d , 

My sickening memory ; and, though Time hath taught 
My mind to meditate what then it learn'd, 

Yet such the fi.'t'd inveteracy wrought 

By the impatience of my early thought, 68 tj 

That, with the freshness wearing out before 

Ivfy mind could relish what it might have sought. 

If free to choose, I cannot now restore 
Its health; but what it then detested, still abhor. 

77. Then fttrewoll, Horace ; whom I hated so, 68 g 

Not for thy huilts, but mifte^; it is a curse 

To understand, not feel thy lyric flow, 

To comprehend, but never love thy verse : 

Altimugh no deeper Moralist rehearse 

Our little life, nor Bard prescribe his art, 690 

Nor livelier .Satirist the conscience pierce. 

Awakening without wounding the touch’d heart, 

Yet fare thee well— tipon Soracte’s ridge we part. 

7a. Oh Rome! my country! city of the soul! 

The orphans of the heart must turn to thee, 695 

Lone mother of dead empires ! and control 
In their shut breasts their petty misei'y. 

What are our woes and sufferance ? Come and see 
The cypress, hear the owl, and plod your way 
O’er steps of broken thrones and temples. Ye ! 70 a 

^Vllose agonies are evils of a day — 

A world is at our feet as fragile as our clay. 

79. The Niobe of nations ! there she stands, 

childless and crownless, in her voiceless woe ; , 

An empty urn within her wither’d hands, 7°5’ 

Whose holy dust was scatter’d long ago ; 

The .Scipios’ tomb contains no ashes now ; 

■file very sepulchres lie tenantle^s 
; Of their heroic dwellers : i dost thou flow. 

Old Tiber! through a, marble wilderness ? yig 

Rise, with thy yellow waves, and mantle her distress. 
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80. Goth, the_ Christian, Time, Wav, Flood, and Fires, . 
Have deaft upo irTiie^'sSiretFTi IM city’s pride ; , 

jaw her glories ^tar by star expire, 

And up the steep barbarian nionarchs ride, 715 

Where the oar climb’d the Capitol ; far and wide 
Temple and tower went down, nor left a site : 

^ Chaos of ruins! 'who shall trace the void, ’ 

O’er the. dim fragments cast a lunar light. 

And say, ‘here was, or is,’ where all is doubly night .> 73 O 

81. The double night of ages,'and of her, 

Night’s daughter. Ignorance, hath wrapt and wrap 
All round us ; wc but leel our way to err : 

I The ocean hath its chart, the stars their map, 

I And Knowledge spreads them on her ample lap ; 72 ? 

< But Rome is as the desert, where we steer 
Stumbling o’er recollections ; now we clap 
Our hands, and cry ‘F.ureka!’ it is clear — 

■When but some false mirage of ruin rises near. ■ 

82. Alas ! the lofty city ! and alas I 73 ° 

The trebly hundred triumphs! and the day 

When Brutus made the dagger’s edge surpass 
The conqueror’s sword in bearing fame away ! 

■ .(\las] For Tuliy’s voice, and Virgil’s lay, • 

And Li'i'y.’s pictured, page! — but these shall be 7 35 

Her resurrection; all beside — decay, 

Alas, for Earth, for never shall we see 
That brightness in her eye she bore when Rome was free ! 

83. Oh thou, whose chariot rgll’d on Fortune’s wheel, 

Triumphant Sylla ! Thou, who didst subdue 71 ° 

Thy country’s foes ere thou wouldst pause to feel 

The wrath of thy o-vvn w'rongs, or reap the due 
Of hoarded vengeance till thine eagles flew 
O'er prostrate Asia ; — thou, who with thy frown * 
Annihilated senates — Roman, too, 743 

With all thy vices, for thou d.jdst lay doivn 
With an atoning smile a more than earthly crown — ■ 

M2 
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84 . The dictatorial wreath — couldst thou divine , 

To what would one day dwindle that which made 
Thee more than mortal? and that so supine 750 

By aught than Romans Rome should thus be laid? 

She wlio was named Eternal, and array’d 
Her warriors but to conquer — she who veil’d 
Earth with her haughty shadow, arid display’d, 

Until the o’er-cartopied horizon fail’d, 755 

ler rushing wings — Oh ! she who was Almighty hail’d ! 

86. Sylla was first of victors ; but our own, 

I'he sagest of usurpers, Qnpmwell! — he 
Too swept off senates while he hew’d the throne 
Down to u block — immortal rebel! .See 760 

What crimes it costs to he a moment free, 

And famous through all tigcs I but beneath 
His fatu the moral lurks of .destiny; 

His day of double victoiy and death 
leheld him win two realms, and, happier, yield his breath. 

86. The third of the same moon whose former course 766 
Had all but crown’d him, .on the self-same day 
Deposed him gently from his throne of force, 

And laid him rvith the earth's preceding clay. 

And show'd not Fortune thus how fame and sway, 770 

And ail we deem delightful, and consume 

Our souls to compass through each arduous way. 

Are in her eyes less happy than the tomb ? 

Were they but so in man’s, how different were his doom! 

87 . -And thou, dread statue ! yet existent in 775 

T he ^ auateres of naked__n}ajestyj.„ 

Thou who beheldest, *roid the assassins’ din, 

At thy bathed base the bloody Cmsar lie, 

FoMing his robe in dying dignity, 

.An offering to thine altar from the queen 780 

Of gods and men, great Nemesis! did he die, 

And thou, too, perish,-. Pompey ? have ye been 
Victors of countless kings, or , puppets of, a scene 
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8 S. Afid thou, the thunder-stricken nurse of Rome ! 

She-vvolf ! whose brazetl-imagec? dugs impart 73^ 

The milk of conquest yet within the dome 
Where, as a monument of antique art. 

Thou standest ; — Mother of the mighty heart, 

Which the great founder suck’d from thy wild teat, 
Scorch’d by the Roman Jove’s ethereal dart, ’ 79^ 
And thy limbs black witli lightning — dost thou yet 
Guard thine immortal cubs, nor thy fond cliarge forget ? 

89 . Thou dost ; but all thy foster-babes are dead — • 

The men of iron : and the world hath rear’d 

Cities from out their sepulchres : men bled 79 

In imitation of the things they fear’d, 

And fought and conquer’d, and the same course steer’d, 
At apish distance ; but as yet none htive, 

Nor could, the stime supremacy have near'd, 

Save one vain man, who is not in the grave, 800 

But, vanquish’d by himself, to his own skives a slave — 

90 . The fool of false dominion— and a kind 

Of bastard Csesar, followiryg him of old '' ' 

WhA sitqnr anuifu'cn' ,• An~ CAtr iVunvuirk unW 
Was modell’d in a less terrestrial mould, 805 

With passions fiercer, yet a judgment cold, 

And an immortal instinct which redeem’d 
The frailties of a heart so soft, yet bold, 

Alcides with the distaff now he seem’d 
At Cleopatra’s feet, — and now himself he beam’d, 3 tq 

91 . And came — and saw — and , conquer’d ! But the man 
Who would have tamed his eagles down to flee. 

Like a train’d falcon, in the Gallic van, 

Which he, in sooth, long led to victory', 

With a deaf heart which never seem’d to be Si^ 

A listener to itself, was strangely framed ; 

With but one weakest we akness — vanity, 

Coquettish in ambition, still he;, aim’d — 
t what ? can he avouch, or answer what he claim’d ? 
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02. Anri would be all oi‘ nothing — nor could wait ^ 820 

For the sure gr.tve to level Irim ; few years 
Had fix’d him with the Caesars in his fate, 

On whom we tread : For this the conqueror rears 
Tlie arch of triumph ! and for this tJie tears 
And blood of earth flow on as they have flow’d, , 825 
\ An universal deluge, which appears' 
j Without an ark for wretched man’s abode. 

And ehbs hut to reflow! Renew thy rainb ow, God ! 

93. What from this barren being do we reap ? 

|t Our senses narrow, and our reason frail, 830 

Lift: short, and truth .a gcm'"'which loves the deep, 

1 And all th,iii|is^ wigh'^JjLCustom’s^.i^ ; 

j^ljiinipti an <itnniiKitencc,~whose veil 
1 ’ 'Mantles tlio earth with dtirkness, until right 

And wrong are accidents, and men grow pale 835 

j I.est tlieir own judgments should become too bright, 

^ And their free thouglits be crimes, and earth have too much 
light. 

04. And thus they plod in sluggish misery, 

Rotting from sire to son, and age to age, 

Proud of their trampled nature, and so die, 840 

Bequeathing their hereditary rage 
I To the new race of inborn slaves, who wage 
War for their chains, an^ rather than be free, 

Bleed gladiator-like, and still engage 
Within the same arena where they see 845 

Their fellows fall before, like leaves of the same tree. 

, 1 speak n o. t-pf j nrnr’s creeds — they rest between 
.■Maa.itad.,-his,-]M.3ker— but of things~ailow’d, 

Averr’d, and known, and daily, hourly seen— 

The yoke that is upon us doubly bow_’d . 850 

/jiiul the intent of tyranny avow’d, 

J The edict of Earth’s rulers, who are grown 
The apes of him who humbled once the proud. 

And shook them from their slumbers on the throne; 
io glorious, were thi.s all his mighty arm had done. 8’55 
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96 . 


^an tyrants but by tyrants conquer’d Ije, 

And Freedom find no’champiiin and no child 
Such as Columbia saw arise wlien she 


Sprung forth a Pallas, arm’d and undefilcd ? 
Or must such minds be nourish’d in the wild; 
Deep in the unpruned forest, ’midst the roar 
Of cataracts, where nursing Nature smiled 
On infant Washington ? Has Earth no more 




860 




Suclr seeds within her breast, or Europe no such shore ? 


97 . But France got drunk wifh blood to vomit crime, 865 
And fatal have her Saturnalia been 
To F rcedom’s cause, iri every age and clime ; 

Becau.se the deadly days wh’ich we have seen, 
y/" And vile Ambition, that built up between 

Man and his hopes an iidamaritine wall, 870 

And the base pageant last upon the scene. 

Are jrrown the prete.tt for the eternal thrall "•■'''■AhV'. -V 
Whiph nips life’s tree, and dooms man's worst — his second, fall. '■ 

98:' Yet, Freedom ! yet thy banner, torn, but flying, 

Streams like the thunder, storm ajraiasl tire ivind ; 875 

Thy trumpet voice, though broken now and dying, 

The loudest still the tempest leaves behind ; 

Thy tree hath lost its blossoms, and the rind, 

Chopp’d -by the a-xe, looks rough and little worth, 

But the sap lasts,— and still the seed we find 880 

Sown deep, even in the bosom of the North; 

So shall a better spring less bitter fruit bring forth. 

90 . There is a stem round tqwer of other days, 

Firm as a fortress, with its fence of stone. 

Such as an army’s baffled strength delays, S85 

Standing with half its battlements alone, , 

And with two thousand years of ivy grown, 

T're garland of eternity, where wave 

Tir= green leaves over all by time o’erthrown ; — 

What was this tower of strength? within its cave Sgo 
What treasure lay so lock’d, so hid? — A woman’s grave. 
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100 . But who was .she, the lady of the dead, 

Tomb’d in a palace?'" Was she chaste and fair? 

Worthy a king’s, or more — a Roman’s bed ? 

What race of chiefs and heroes did she bear ? 893 

What daughter of her beauties was the heir? 

How lived, how loved, how died she? 'Was she not 
fTo honoured— and conspicuously there, 

Where meaner relics must not dare to rot. 

Placed to commemorate a more than mortal lot ? 900 

r 

101 . Was she as those who love their lords, or they 
Who love the lords of othcr^? such have been 
Kven in the oklen time, Rome’s annals say. 

Was slic a matroti of Cornelia’s mien, 

Or tiu! light air of Egypt’s graceful queen, 905 

Proftise of joy— or ’gainst it did she war 
Inveterate in virtue? Did she lean 
T9 the soft side of the heart, or wisely bar 
Love from amongst her griefs ?— for such the jiffections are. 

102 . Perchance she died in youth: it may be, bow’d 910 
With woes far heavier than the ponderous tomb 

That weigh’d upon her gentle dust, a cloud 

Jdight gather o’er her beauty, and a gloom 

In her dark eye, prophetic of the doom 

Heaven gives its favourites— early death ; yet shed 915 

A sunset charm around her, and illume 

AVith hectic light, the Hesperus of the dead, 

Of her consuming cheek the autumnal leaf-like red. 

103 . Perchance she died in age.— surviving all, 

Charms, kindred, children — with the silver gray 920 
On her long tresses, which might yet recall, 

. It may he, still a something of the day 

When they were braided, and her proud array 
And lovely form were envied, praised, and eyed 
By Rome— But whither would Conjecture stray . 925 

I Thus much alone we Icnow — Metella died, 

IThe wealthiest Rvnnau’s wife; Behold his love or pride! 
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104 . ^ know not why— but standing^ thus by thee 
It seems as if I had Ihine intnato known, 

Thou Tomb ! and otlier days come back on me 930 
With recollected music, though the tone 
Is changed and solemn, like the cloudy groan 
Of dying thunder on the distant wind ; 

Yet could I seat me by this ivied stone 

Till I had bodied forth the heated mind 935’ 


Forms from the floating w reck which Ruin leaves behind ; 

ti 

105 . And from the planks, far shatter’d o’er the rocks, 

Built me a little bark of hope, onee more 

To battle with the ocean and the shocks 

Of the ioud breakers, and the ceaseless roar 940 

Which rushes on the solitary shore 

l^ere all lies founder’d that was ever dear_;irv,.,\, , l ,y 

But couid 1 gather frdip the wave-tvorn store 

Enough for my rude boat, where should I steer ? 

There wops no home, nor hope, nor life, save what is here, 

100 . Then let the wiri.ds.,.hoA;d on ! their harmony 9.1.6 

Shall henceforth be niy music, and the night 
The sound shall tenvqer with the owlets’ cry.. 

As I now hear them, in the fading light 

Dim o’er the bird of darkness’ native site, 950' 

Answering each other on the Palatine, 

With their large eyes, all glistening gray and bright, 
And sailing pinions. — Upon such a shrine 
What are our petty griefs ? — let me not number mine. 

107 . Cypress and ivy, weed and wallflower grown 95; 

Matted and mass’d together, hillocks heap’d 
On what were chambers, arch crush’d, column strown 
In fragments, choked up vaults, and frescos steep'd 
In subterranean damps, where the owl peep'd. 

Deeming it midnight ; — .Temples, baths, or halls ? pfit 
Pronounce who can ; for all that Learning reap’d 
From her research hath been, thsit tliese are walls — 
Beh old the Ii^erial Mour^! 'tis thus the mighty fails. 
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lOfl. iThcre is the moral of all human tales ; 

Tis but the same rc'hearsal 'of the past, 965 

First Freedom, and then Glory — when that fails, 

Wealth, vice, corruption,— barbarism at' last. 

And Hi.story, witit all her volumes vast, 

Flath but one page,— ’t is better written here 

Where gorgeous Tyranny hath thus’ amass’d 970 

All treasure.^, all delights, that eye or ear, 

Fleart, soul could seek, tongue ask — Away with words ! draw 
near, «■ 

100. Admire, exult, despise, laugh, weep,— for here ^ 

Tliore is such matter for alf feeling : — Man ! 

Thou pendulum hetwi.'ct a smile and ^ 97s 

Ages and realms are crowded in this span, , 

Tliis mountain, wbo,sc obliterated plan 
I'hc pyramid of empires pinnacled, 
or Glory’s gewgaw.s shining in the van 
Till the sun’s rays with added flame were fill’d ! 980 

Where are its golden roofs ? where those who dared to build ^ 

UO. Tiilly wtis not so eloquent as thou, 

Thou nameless column wnh the buried base ! 

What are the laurels of the Cassar’s brow? 

Crown me with ivy from his dwelling-place. 9S5 

Whose arch or pillar meets me in the face, 

Titus or Trajan’s? No — ’tis that of Time; 

Triumph, arch, pillar, all he doth displace 
Scoffing ; and apostolic statues climb 
To crush the imperial um, whose ashes slept sublime, j '-990 

111. Bufied in air, the deep blue sky of Rome, 

Arid looking to the stars ; they had contain’d 
A spirit which with these would find a home, 

* The last of those who o’er the whole earth reign’d, 

The Roman globe, for after none sustain’d, 99S 

Hut yielded hack his conquests : — he was more 
Than a mere Alexander, and, unstain’d 
With household blood, and wine, serenely wore 
His sovereign virtues— still we Trajan’s name adore. 
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112 . ,Where is the rock of Triumph, the high p!:icc 1000 
"Where Rome enibracccl her neroes ? where the steep 
Tarpeian ? fittest goal of Treason’s race, 

The promontory whence the Traitor’-s Leap 
Cured all ambition. Did the conquerors lieap 
Their spoils here.’ Yes; and in yon field below’, 1005 
A thousand years of silenced factions sleep — 

The r^uni, where the immortal .accents glotv, 

And still the eloquent air breathes — ^burns with Cicero ! 
a 

113 . The field of freedom, faction, fame, and blood : 

Here a proud people’.s’ passions were exhaled, tote 
From the first hour of emp^ire in the bud 
To that when further worlds to conquer fail'd ; 

But long before had Freedom’s face been veil'd, 

And Anarchy assumed her attributes ; 

Till eveiy lawless soldjer who assail’d rotj 

Trod on the trembling senate’s slavish mutes, 

Or raised^ the venal voice of baser prostitutes. 

114 . Then turn we to her latest tribune’s name. 

From her ten thousand -tyrants turn to thee, 

Kecieetner of ifitrit ornArntrs of sfimne — ro/q 

The friend of Petrarch — hope of Italy — 

Rienzi ! last of Romans ! While the tree 
Of freedom’s wither'd trunk puts forth a leaf. 

Even for thy tomb a garland let it be — 

The forum’s champion, and the people's chief — 1025 

Her new-born Numa thou — with reign, alas! too brief. 

115 . Egerin ! sweet creation of some heart 
Which found no mortal resting-place so fair 
As thine ideal breast ; whate’er thou art 

Or wert, — a young Aurora of the air, 103'^= 

The nympholepsy of some fond despair ; . 

Or, it might be, a beauty of the earth, 

Who found a more than common votary there 
Too much adoring ; whatsoe’er thy birth, 

Thou wert a beautiful thought, and softly bodied forth. 103 s; 
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110 . The mosses of thy fountain still are sprinkled , 

With thine Elysian \t*.itcr-dro{3S ; the face 

Of thy cave-guarded spring with years unwrinkled, 

Reflects the meek-cyed genius of the place, 

Whose green, wild margin now no more erase 1040 
Art’s works ; nor must the delicate waters sleep, 
iTison’d in marble, bubbling from the base 
' Of the cleft statue, with a gentle leap 

The rill runs o’er, and round fern, flowers, and ivy creep, 

117. Ftmta-stically tangled : the green hills 1043 

An; clothetl with early blosu^ms, through the grass 
The (luick eyed liztird laistlcs, and the bills 

Of Humnitr-birds sing welcome .as ye pa.ss ; 

Flowui'H fresh in hue, and many in their class, 
liupli.n-e the pausing step, and with their dyes, 1030 
Dance in the soft breeze in^a fairy ibass j 
The sweetness of the violet’s deep blue eyes, 

Kis-s’d by the breath of heaven, seems colour’d by its skies. 

118 . Here didst thou dwell, in this enchanted cover, 

Egerial thy all heavenly bosom beating 1053 

For the far footsteps of thy mortal lover ; 

The purple Midnight veil'd that mystic meeting 
With her most stan'y canopy, and seating 
Thyself by thine adorer, what befell ? 

This cave was surely shaped out for the greeting 1060 
Of an enamour'd Goddess, and the cell 
Haunted by holy Love— the earliest oracle 1 ' 

119 . And didst thoii not, thy bjeast to his replying. 

Blend a celestial with a human heart ; 

And Love, u'hicU dies as it was born, in sighing, 1063 
Share with immortal transports ? could thine art 
Make them indeed immortal, and impart 
'Use purity of heaven to earthly joys, 

, ' h'lxpel the venom and not blunt the dart — 

T’hi- (lull satiutv which all destroys — 1070 

And root from out the soul the deadly weed which cloys ? 
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120. ,Alas ! our young affections run to waste, 

■ Or water but the des*ert ; whence arise 

But weeds of dark luxuriance, tares of haste, 

^ank at the core, though tempting to the eyes, loJS 
Flowers whose wild odours bieathe but agonies, 

And trees whose gums are poisons ; such the plants 
Which spring beneath her steps as Passion flics 
O'er the world’s rvilderness, and vainly pants 
For some celestial fruit forbidden to our wants. 10815 , 

121. Oh Love ! no habitant o? earth thou art — 

An unseen ser^h, we -believe in thee, — 

A faith whose martyrs-* are the broken heart, — 

But never yet hath seen, ndr e'er shall see 

The na ked, ,cv.ti,-tbv...form. as it should be ; los^ 

The mind hath made thee, as it peopled heaven, 

Even with its-own desiring pliantasy, 

And to a thought sueli* sliape and image given, 

As haunts the unc[uencli’cl soul --parch’d, wearied, wrung, 
and l iven. ' — '' 

122 . jOfJ^ own beauty is the rnind diseased, loijcjs 

And feyei's_ into false creation where."'"'" 

uir." dlie dh," oWu' .hath 

In him alone. Can Nature show so fair ? 

Where are the charms and virtues ivhich we dare 
Conceive in boyhood and pursue as men, 

The unreach’d Paradise of our despair, 

Which o’er-informs the pencil and the pen, 

And overpowers the page where it would bloom again? 

123. Who lov^es, rav’es — 'tis ysiuth's frenzy— but the cure 

Is bitterer still, as charm by charm unwinds iio< 

Which robed our idols, and we see too sure 
Ncr worth nor beauty dwells from out the mind’s 
Ideal shape of such ; yet still it binds 
The fatal spell, and still it draws us on, 

Reaping the whirlwind from the oft-sown winds; iio^ 
The stubborn heart, its alcheiiiy begun, 

Seems ever near the, prize-r-wea!thiest when most undone. 
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124. We wither from our ^outh, we gasp away — , 

Sick —sick ; unfound the boon, unslaked the thirst, 
Though to the last, in verge of our decay, iiio 

Some phantom lures, such as vve sought at first — 

But all too late, — so are we doubly curst. . 

Love, fame, ttiubition, avarice — 't is the same, 
itach idle, and all ill, and none the worst — 

I'or all are meteors with a different name, 1115 

And Death the sable smoke where vanishes the flame. 

126. Few— none—find what tliey love or could have loved, 
Though .'iccident, blind coiflact, and the strong 
Neco.ssity of loving, have reinoved 

Antlputhies - hut to recur, ere long, 1120 

I'invcnuta’d with irrevocable wrong ; 

And Circutnstaiice, that imspirittial god 
And rnisercator, niake.s and helps along 
Dur coining evils with a crutcli-like rod, 

Whose touch turns Hope to dust,~the dust we all have 
trod. ' 1135 

120. ' Our life is a false nature : ’t is not in 

The harmony of things,— 'this hard decree, ' V, 

This uneradicable taint of sin, 

This boundless upas, this all-blasting tree. 

Whose root is earth, whose leaves and branches be 1130 
The skies which rain their plagues on men like dew — 
Disease, death, bondage — all the woes we see. 

And worse, the woes we see not — which throb through 
fhe immedicable soul, with heart-aches ever new. 

137. Yet let us ponder boldly-,-’tis a base 113S 

Abandonment of reason to resign 
Our right of thought — our last and only place 
Of refuge ; this, at least, shall still be mine : 

^Though from our birth the faculty divine 
Is chain'd ,and tortured — cabin’d, cribb’d, confined, H40 
Ar.d bred in darkness, lest the truth should shine 
Too brightly on the .unprepared mind. 

The beant pours in, for time, and skill will couch the blind. 
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128 . ^rches on arches ! as^ it wen^ that Rome, 

Collecting the chief trophies of her line, 1145 

Would build ujj all her triumphs in one dome, 

Her Coliseum stands ; the moonbeams shine 
As ’t were its natural torches, for div'ine 
Should be the light which streams here to illume;, 

This long-explored but still exhaustless mine 1150 

Of contemplation ; and the azure gloom 
Of an Italian night, where the deep skies assume 

129 , Hues which have word^, and speak to ye of heaven. 
Floats o’er this vast at Vl wondrous monument, 

And shadows forth its glorjt. There is given 1155 
Unto the things of earth, which Time hath bent, 

A spirit’s feeling, anti where he hath leant 
His hand, but broke his scythe, there is a power 
And magic in the ruin’d battlement, 

For which the palace of the present hour 1160 

Must yield its pomp, and wait till ages are its dower. 

13 u. lOh Time! the beautificr of the dead, 

VAdomer of the ruin, comforter 
VAnd only liealer wlieu the heart hath hied ; 

Time ! the corrector where our judgments err, 

The test of truth, love — sole philosopher, 

For all Beside are sophists — from thy thrift. 

Which never loses though it doth defer — 

Time, the avenger ! unto thee I lift 
My hands, and eyes, and heart, and crave of thee 

131 , Amidst this wreck, where" thou hast made a shrine 
: And. temple more divinely desolate. 

Among thy mightier ofterings here are mine. 

Ruins of years, though few, yet full ofiatei| 

If thou hast ever seen me too elate, ~ii 7 5 

Hear me not ; but if calmly I have borne 
Good, and reserved my pride agrtinst the bate : 

Which shall not whelm me, let me not have worn 
This iron in my soul in vain — shall they not mourn? 


1163 


1169 
a gift : 
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132, And thou, who never yet of human wrong «■ ii8o 

Left the unbalanced scale, great Nemesis ! 

Here, wlicre the ancient paid thee homage long — 

Thou who didst call the Furies from the abyss, 

And round Orestes bade them howl and hiss 

JFor that unnatural retribution — jus^ 1185 

find it but been from hands less near — in this 

Thy former realm, I call thee from the dust ! 

Dost thou not hear iny heart Awake ! thou shalt, and must. 

183. fit is not that 1 may not have incurr’d 

For my ancestral faults or f nine tlie vvound 1190 

I bleed uith.'il, and, fold it been conferr'd 
With a just weapon, it hud flow’d unbound ; 
iUit now my lilood .shall not sink in the ground ; 

To thee 1 do devote \t—thou shalt take 
,Xhe vengeance, which shaH yet be sought and found, 

, Which if I have not taken for the sake ng6 

■jiuc let that pa.ss — I sleep, hut thou shalt yet awake. 

134.' _An A break forth, 't is not that now 
I shrink from what is suffer’d ; . let_ him spe ak 
W'ho hathTeheld^declinc ujjon my brory, J200 

Or scon my mind’s convulsion leave it weak ; 

But in this page a record will I seek. 

Not in the air siiail these my words disperse, 

Tliough 1 be ashes; a far hour shall wreak 
The deep prophetic fulness of this verse. , 1205 

md pile on human heads the mountain of my curse!: 

ji»{7. '|lwj_^cur.5fi__slnill_ be Forgiveness. — Have I not — 

Hear me, my mothcFTvarth 1' trefiold it, Heaven I 
Have I not had to wrestle with my lot } 

Have I not suflier'd tilings to be forgiven? 1210 

.Have I not had my Ijrain sear'd, my heart riven, 

Hopes sapp'd, name blighted, Life’s life lied away? 

And only nut to desperation driven, 
ilecause not ultogetlrir of sucly clay 
As tuts mto“tlm"*soms^ltliose whom I survey. 
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136 , -?From mighty wrongs 'to pett;* perfidy, 

: Have I not seen what human things could do? 

: From the loud roar of foaming calumny * *■' 

; To the small whisper of the as paltry few, ■5, 

And subtler venom of the__reptile crew, fn , 1220 

The Janus glaijce of whose signiHcahT eye. 

Learning to lie with silence, would .ww true, 
s And without utterance, save the shrug or sigh, ,, 
iSeal round to happy fools^its speechless obloquy, k 

137 , But I have lived, and jlave not lived in vain: 1225 

IV^ mind may lose it^forpe, my blood .its,. fire^ 

'frarne perish even’in conquering pain 'l 
'^ui' there is that within me which shall tire 
Torture and. Time, and breathe when I expire 
Sbrnetliilig unearthly, which they deem not of, ' rojo 
Like the remember’d tTine of a nnite lyre, 

. Shall on their soften’d spirits sink, and move 
hearts till rocky now the late remorse of love. 

138 , , The .seal is set, — Now welcome, thou dread power!: 

Nameless, yet thus omnfpotent,' which here 1235 

N 9 ahSst'm the s'hahow of the niihriight 'nour 

With a deep awe, yet all distinct from fear ; 

Thy haunts are ever where the dead walls rear 
Their ivy mantles, and the solemn scene 
Derives from thee a sense so deep and clear la 
That we become a part of wh.at has been, 

And grow unto the spot, all-seeing but unseen. 

139 . And here the buzz of eager nations ran, 

In murmur’d pity, or loud-roar’d applause, 

As man was slaughter’d by his fellow-man. 1245 

And wherefore slaughter’d? wherefore, but because 
Such were the bloody Circus’ genial laws, 

And the imperial pleasure. — Wherefore not ? 

What matters where we fall to fill the maws 
Of: worms — on battle- plains or listed spot? ,v. 12-^0 

Both are but theatres vvheifle the chief actors rot. , 

*N 
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140. I see before me the Gladiator lie : 

He leans upon his hand — his manly brow 
Consents to death, but conquers agony, 

And his droop’d head sinks gradually low - ra5N 

And through his side the last drops, ebbing slow 
I’mm the red gash, fall heavy, one -by one, 

Like the fii'.st of a thunder-shower ; and now 
The arena swims .around him — he is gone, 

Ere ceased the inhuman shout which hail’d the wretch wluj 
won. , 1260 

i.41. He heard it, but he licededi'not — his eyes 

Were with his heart, :rid that was far away ; 

He reek’d not of the life he lost nor prize, 
lint where liis rntle hut by the Danube lay, 

Then' were his young barbarians all. at pliiy, 1265 
Then: was their Dacian mether—he, their sire, 

Butcher’d to make a Roman holiday — 

All this rush’d with his blood — Shall he expire 
And unavenged ? Arise ! ye Goths, and glut your ire ! 

142. But here, where Murder breathed her bloody steam ; 1270 
And here, where buzzing nations choked the ways, 

And roar’d or murmur’d like a mountain stream 
Dashing or winding as its torrent strays ; 

Here, where the Roman million’s blame or praise 
■ Was death or life, the plaything.? of a crowd, 127.^ 

My voice sounds much — and fall the stars’ faint rays 
On the arena void — seats crush’d — walls bow’d — 

And galleries, where my steps seem echoes strangely loud. 

143. A ruin — yet what ruin ! from its mass 

Walls, palaces, half-cities, have been rear’d ; laSp 

Yet oft the enormous skeleton ye pass, 

And marvel where the spoil could have appear’d, i. 

Hath it indeed been plunder’d, or but clear’d 
Alas I developed, opens the decay, 

When the colossal fabric's form is near'd ; 128,5 

It will not bear the brightness of the day, 

Which streams too much oh all years, man, have reft avvay. 
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144 ;' But when the rising Yiioon blgins to climlj 
Its topmost arch, and gently pauses there; 

When the stars twinkle through the loops of time, lago 
And the low night-breeze waves along the air 
The garland-forest, whieh the gray walls wear. 

Like laurels on the bald first Cresar’s head ; 

When the light shines serene but doth not glare. 

Then in this magic circle raise the dead ; 1295 

Heroes have trod this spot — ’tis on their dust ye tread. 

145 . ‘While stands the Coliseum, Rome .shall stand ; 

‘ When falls the Colist'iim, Rome shall fall ; 

‘And when Rome falls- ■the'*World.’ From oiir own land 
Thins spake the pi)grim.s o’er this mighty wall ijno 
In Saxon titnes, which we are wont to call 
Ancient; and.the.se three mortal thing.s tire .still 
On their foundations, and iiruilter’tl all ; 

Rome and her Ruin p.ast Redemption’s .skill, 

The World, the same wide den— of thieves, or wliat ye will. 

146 . gjn^lej^erect,...§e.Yere, austere,, subliine— 1 306 

Shrine of all saints ahd-'temple of all gods, 

From Jove to Jesus — spared and blest by time; 

Looking tranquillity, while falls or nods . 

Arch, empire, each thing round thee, and man plods 1310 
His way through thorns to ashes — glorious dome I 
Shalt thou not last ? Time’s scythe and tyrants’ rods 
Shiver upon thee — sanctuary and home 
Of art and piety — Pantheon! — pride of Rome! 

147 . Relic of nobler days, and, noblest arts! IjId 

Despoil’d yet perfect, with thy circle spreads 

A holiness appealing to all hearts — 

To art a model ; and to him who .treads 
Rome for the sake of ages, Glory sheds 
Her light through thy sole aperture; to tliose :3JO_ 
Who worship, here are altars for their bead.s ; ^ 

And they who feel for genius;, may repo.se 
Their eyes on honour’d forms, whose busts arpund them 
close. i.. 

N 2 
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148 . There is a dungeon, "in whos'e dim drear light 

What do I gaze on? Nothing : Look again! 1325 

Two forms are slowly shadow’d on my sight — 

Two insulated phantoms of the brain : 

It is not -SO ; I .see them full and plain — 
iln old man, and a female young and fair, 

I'resh as a nursing mother, in whose vein 1330 

The blood is nectar: -but what doth she there, 

Witit her uninantled neck, ?nd bosom white .and bare ? 

149 . Full swells the deep pure i'runtain of young life, 

Where on the heart and fi^hn the heart we tookj 

Our first and sweetest'nurture, when the wife, ' 1335 

Klest into mother, in the innocent look 
Or even the piping cry of lips tliat brook 
No pain and .‘small suspense, a joy perceives 
Man knows not, when fronf out its cradled nook 
She sees her little bud put forth its leaves— J3|0 
What may the fruit be yet ? I know not —Cain was Eve’s. 

150. But here youth offers to old age the food. 

The milk of his own gift ;• it is her sire 

To whom site renders back the debt of blood 
. Born with her birtli. No; he shall not expire 2345 
While in those warm and lovely veins the fire 
Of health and holy feeling can provide 
Great Nature's Nile, whose deep stream rises higher 
Than Egypt’s river ; from that gentle side 
; Drink, drink and live, old man ! Heaven’s realm holds no 
' such tide. 1350 

161 . The starry fable of the milky way 
Has not thy -story’s purity; it is 
A constellation of a sweeter ray, , 

And sacred Nature triumphs more in this , , , 

Bevexse of her decree, than, Jn the aby.s.s . , * 1355 

Where .sparkle distant worlds ; — Oh, holiest nurse! 

No drop of that clear, stream its vvay shall miss 
To thy sire’s heart, replenishing its source 
With life, a,s pur freed ;soijIs .rejoin the universe. 
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152 , ;% Turn to the mole which Hadrian rear’d on high, 1360 

Imperial mimic of old Egypt’s piles, 

Colossal copyist of deformity, 

Whose travell'd phantasy from the far Nile’s 
Enormous model, doom’d the artist’s toils 
To build for giants, and for his vain earth, . 1165 
I-Iis shnmken ashes, raise this dmne ; How smiles 
The gazer’s eye with philosophic mirth. 

To view the huge design which sprung from such a birth ! 
> 

153 . jBut lo ! the dome — thp vast and wondrous dome, 

iTo which Diana’s mijlvel was a cell--, 1370 

(Christ’s mighty shrine abwe his martyr’s tomb ! 

I have beheld tlie Ephesian's miracle ; - 
Its columns strew the wihlcrness, and dwell 
The hytena and the jackal in their shade ; 

1 have beheld Sophiiits bright roofs swell 1373 

Their glittering mass 1 ' the smi, and. have survey’d 
Its sanctuary the white the usurping Moslem pray’d ; 

164 . But thou, of temples old, or altars new, 

Standest alone, with nothing like to thee — 

'Worthiest of God, the holy and the true. 

Since Zion’s desolation, when that He 
Forsook his former city, what could be, 

Of earthly structures, in his honour piled, 

Of a subliiner aspect ? Majesty, 

Power, Glory, Strength, and Beauty all are 
Ih this eternal ark of worship undefiled. ■ , 

156 . Enter ; its grandeur ovtJrwhelms thee not ; 

And why ? It is not lessen'd ; but thy mind, 

Expanded by the genius of the spot, 

Has grown colossal, and can only find 139a 

A fit abode wherein appear enshrined 
Thy hopes of immortality; and thou 
Shalt one day, if found worthy, so defined,- 
See thy God face to face, ils thou dost now 
His Holy of Holies, nor .be blasted by his brow. 
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168 , Thou moveat, but incrpashig \yith the advaiitt:, r. 
Like climbing .some great x\lp, which still doth rise, 
Deceived by its gigantic elegance ; 

Vastness which grows, but grows to harmonise — 

All musical in its immensities; ■ ' ,^ 4 °° 

Rj(;h marbles, richer painting — shriiifjs where flame 
The lamps of gold— and haughty dome which vies 
In air with Earth’s chief structures, though their frame 
Sits on the firm-set ground, and this the clouds must claim. 

167 . Thou seest not, all but picccf-neal thou must break, i.f05 
To separate couteniplation, tiif: great whole; 

And as the ocean man)*->bays will make 
I'liai ask the eye— so here condense thy soul ' 

To more immediate objects, and control 

Thy thoughts until thy mind hath got by heart 1410 

Its eloquent proportions, and* unroll 

In miglity graduations, part by part, 

The glory whicii at once upon tliee did not dart, ■ * ■ 

ISS.yNrjt by it.s fault — but thine: Our outward sense 

' Is but of gradu.il grasp — .aird a.s it is r^rS 

That what we have of feeling most intense 
Outstrips our faint expression ; even so this 
Out.shining imd o’envhelming edifice 
Fools our fond gaze, and greatest of the great 
Defies at first our Nature’s littleness, 1420 

Till, growing with its growth, we thus dilate 
Our spirits to the size of that they contemplate. 

9 . Then pause, and be enligWcen'd ; there is more 
in such a survey than the sating gaze 
Of .wonder pleased,-, or, ;|we .vyhich would adore 1435 
The worship of the place,’ or the mere praise 
-W art and its great masters, who could raise 
What former time, nor skill, nor thought could plan ; 
The fountain of sublimity displays 
its depth, and thence Inay draw the mind of man 1430 
.Its golden sands, and leant what great conceptions can,.- 
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160..o0r, turning to the Vatican, see 
I^_coonls torture dignifying pain — 

A. father’s love and mortal’s agony 

With an immortal’s patience blending: Vain i 435 

The struggle ; vain, against the coiling strain 
And gripe, and deepening of the dragon’s grasp, . 

The old man’s clench ; the long envenom’d chain 
Rivets the living links,— the enormous asp ' 

Enforces pang on pang, and stifles gasp on gasp. 1440 

161. Or view the Lord of the unerring^ bow. 

The God of life, and ’poesy, and light — • • 

The Sun in human litiibs array’d, and brow 
All radiant from his tifumph in the fight ; 

The shaft hath just been shot— the arrow bright 144s 
With an immortal’s vengeance ; in his eye 
And nostril beautiful disdain, and might 
And majesty, flash their full lightning.s by, 

Developing in that one glance the Deity. 

162. But in his delicate form — a dream of Love, 

Shaped by some solitary nymph, whose breast 
Long’d for a deathless lover from above. 

And madden’d in that vision — are e.^prest 
All that ideal beauty ever bless’d . 

The mind with in its most unearthly mood, 

When each conception was a heavenly guest — 

A ray of immortality — and stood 

Starlike, around, until they gather'd to a god ! 

163. And if it be Prometheus stole from Heaven 
The fire which we endure, it was repaid 
By him to whom the energy was given 
Which this poetic marble hath array’d 
With an eternal glory— which, if made 
By human hands, is not of human thought ; 

And Time himself hath hallow’d it, nor laid 
One ringlet in the dust — nor hath it caught 

A tinge of years, but breathes'the flame with which ’twas 
wrought. , . 
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164. But where is he, the Pilgrim of my song, 

The being who uphefd it through the past ? 

Methinks he cometh late and tarries long. t.|'7o 

Pie i.s no more — these breathings are his last ; 

Plis wanderings done, his visions ebbing fast, 

And he himself as nothing : — if he was 
Aught but a phantasy, and could be class’d 
With forms which live and suffer — let that pass —, 1475 
His shadow fades away into Destruction’s mass, ' 

166. Which gathers shadow, substance, life, and all 
That we inherit in its mortM shroud. 

And spreads tlie dim and nlfiversal pall 
Through which all tlfmgs grow phantoms ; and the 
cloud 1480 

Between us sinks and all wliicli ever glow’d. 

Till Glory’s .self is twilight, and displays 
A meliinofioly halo scarce allow’d 
To hover on the verge of darkness; rays 
Sadder than saddest night, for they di.stract tRe gaze, 14S5 

160. And send us pi7ing into the abyss, 

To gather wliat we shall be when the frame 
Shall be resolved to something less than this 
Its wietched essence; and to dream of fame, 

And wipe the dust from off tlie idle name 1490 

We never more shall hear, — but never more, 

Oh, happier thought ! can we be made the same : 

It is enough in sooth that once we bore 
These fardels of the heart— the heart whose sweat was gore, 
107, Hark! forth from the abyss a voice proceeds, 1495 
A long low distant murmur of dread sound. 

Such as arises when a nation bleeds 
Witl/some deep and immedicable wound; 

Through s-torm and darkness yawns the rending grovmd, 
‘file gulf is thick with phantoms, but the chief 1500 
Seems royal still, though. with her he.ad discrown’d, 

And p.ale, but lovely, with maternal grief 
She ctasps a babe,, to whom her breast yields no relief. 
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168 ,, Scion of chiefs and monarcli.j, ivliere are thou? 

Fond hope of many, nations, art thou dead? 1505 

Could not the grave forget thee, and lay low 
Some less majestic, less belov'cd head ? 

In the sad inidniglit, while thy heart still liled, 

The mother of a moment, o’er tliy boy, , • 

Death hush’d that pang for ever; with thee fled 1510 
The present happiness and promised joy 

Which fill’d the imperial isles so full it seem’d to cloy. 

» 

109 . peasants bring forth ipi safety. — Cm\ it be. 

Oh thou that vvert soi^utppy, so adored ! 

Those who weep not for ki«gs shall wpcp for thee,.,i5is 
And Freedom’s heart, grown heavy, cease to hoard 
Her many griefs for Own ; for she had pour’d 
Her orisons for thee, and o’er tliy head 
Belield her Iris. — Tlioii, too, lonely lord, 

And desolate consort — vainly wort tliou wed ! 1320 

The husbajrd of a year ! the father of tlie dead ! 

170. Of sackcloth was thy wedding garment made ; 

Thy bridal’s fruit is ashes: in the dust 

The fair-hair’d Daughter of the Isles is laid, 

The love of millions ! How wc did intrust 
Futurity to her! and, though it must 
Darken above our bones, yet fondly deem'd 
Our children should obey her child, and bless’d 
Her and her hoped-for seed, whose promise seem’d 
Like stars to shepherd’s eyes ’t was but a meteor beam’d. 

•» 

171 . \Voe unto us, not her; for she sleeps well: 1531 

The fickle reek of popular breath, the tongue 

Of hollow counsel, the false oracle, 

Which from the birth of monarchy hath rung : ' 

Its. kn,ejl in princely ears, till the o’erstung — '5 35 

/Nations have arm’d in madness, the strange fete 
Which tumbles mightiest ..sovereigns, and hath flung ' 
Against tkeir blind omnipote?ice a weight 
Within the opposing scale,-which crushes .soon or late,— 
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172 . These might have he^ji her destiny; but no, ''1340 
Our iieavts deny it : and so young, so fair, 

Good without effort, great without a foe ; 

Hut now a bride and mother—and now there! 

How many ties did that stern niornent tear ! 

l''i.roin thy Sire’s to his humblest subject's breast 1545 

Is link’d the electric chain of that tlespair, 

Whose shock was as an earthquake’s, and opprest 
Tile hand which loved thee so that none could love thee best, 
r, 

178 , Lo, Nenii ! navcll’d in the eyoody hills 

So far, that the uprooting w.jnd which tears i55p 

I'he oak from his foutiflation, and which spills 

The ticean o’er its boundary, and bears 

Its foam against the skies, reluctant spares 

Tlie oval mirror of thy glassy lake 

And calm as cherish’d luitep its surface wears 1555 

A deep cold settled aspect nought can shake. 

All coil’d into itself and round, as sleeps the, snake. 

174 . And near, Albano’s scarce divided waves 
Aliinp from n. Al-vter vaille,v nod afar 
The Tiber winds, and the broad ocean laves 156(3 

'i'he Latiaii coast where sprung the Epic war, 

‘ Anns and the man,’ whose re-ascending star 
Kose o’er an Cinpire:— hut beneath thy right 
Tuliy reposed from Rome ; — and where you deh 
; Of girdling mountains intercepts the sight 156^ 

The Sabine farm was till’d, the weary bard’s delight. 

if 5 . But I forget.— My Pilgriiifs shrine is won, 

And he and I must part, — so let it be, — 

His task and mine alike are nearly done ; 

Yet once more let us look upon the sea ; 157(3 

pj'he midland ocean breaks on him and me, 

And from the Alban -Mount we now behold 
Our friend of youth,. that Ocean, whidi whqn we ■ 
Beheld it last by Calpe's rock unfold ’ 

'lujse wav es, we follow'd oh" till the dark Euxine roll’d 157,5 
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178, ‘Upon the blue Symplegacles ; long years— 

Long, though not very many — since have done 
Their work on both ; some suffering, and sonic 
Have left us nearly where we had begun : 

Jfet not in vain our mortal race hath run ; . 

, ■ We have had ,our reward, and it is here, — 

That we can yet feel gladden’d by the sun, 

And reap from earth, sea, joy almost as dear 

As if there were no man to trouble what is clear. 

» 

177. Oh! that the Desert hfcre my dwelling' place. 

With one fair Spirit iir my minister, 

That I might all forget th» human race, 

(^And|(_ hating_no _pne,_ love but only herJJ 
Yc elements! — in whose ennobling stir 
I feel myself .e.Nultecl — Can ye not 
Accord me such a beihg ? Do I err 
In deeming such inhabit many it spot ? 

Though with them to converse can rarely be our lot. 

178. There is a pleasure in the pathless woods, 

There' is a rapture on the lonely shore, i59S 

There is society, where none intrudes. 

By the deep Sea, and music in its roar ; 

I love no^ Man the less, but Nature more, 

From '“the se” our^ntervieivs^ in~lvliich'T’’’stKi 
From all I may be, or have been before, t 6 oo 

To mingle with the Universe, and feel 
What I can ne’er express, yet cannot all conceal. 

170. Roll on, thou deep and 'dark blue Ocean — roll ! 

Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain; 
,M*ULJnm:ks-.thfi_ga.rt^^ ruin — his control 1603 

Stops with the shore; upon the watery plain 
The wrecks are all thy. deed, nor doth remain 
A shadow of man's ravage, save his own. 

When, for a moment, like a drop of rain, 

He sinks into thy depths w5lh bubbling groan, 1610 
Without a grave, unkneli’d, uncoffin’d, and unknown. 
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180.1 His steps are not upop thy paths, —thy field: 

Are not a spoil for him, — thou dost arise 
And shake Inm from thee ; the vile strength he wields 
For earth’s destruction thou dost all despise, 1615 

Spuming him from thy bosonr to the skies, 

Apd scnd’st him, shivering in thy playful spray 
And howliiig, to his Gods, where haply lies 
His petty hoi)e In some near port or bay. 

And dasliest him again to earth: — there let him lay. ifi20 

fl 

181 . 'I’lie annainents which thundrirstrike the walls 
Of rock-built cities, bidding Nations quake, 

And mouai'chs tremble .in their capitals, 

The oak leviathans, whose huge ribs make 

'riieir day creator the vain title take i(>35 

Of lord of thee, tmcl arbiter of war — , 

These are thy toys, and, as'’ the snowy flake, 

They melt into thy yeast of waves, which mar • 

Alike the Armada’s pride or spoils of Trafalgar. 


182 . Thy shores arejCmpires, changed in all save thee — 





And many a tyrant sTnee"; ftieir shores obey 
The stranger, slave, or savage ; their decay 
Has dried up realms to deserts : — not so thou ; — 1635 
Unchangeable, save to thy wild waves’ play, 

no writikle, on thine azure brow : 

Such .as creation’s darvn beheld, thou rollest now. 


18 S. Thou glorious mirror, wheJe the Almighty’s form 

Glasses itself in tempests ; mmU tim®> — 

Calin,pr payulsed, in, breeze, or gale, or storm, ’> 
Icing the pole, or in the torrid clime ’ 

.UPark-beaving --boundless, endless, and sublime, 

The image of eteriiity, the throne 
Of the Invisible,; even from out thy slime 1645 

The monsters of the, seep are made ; each zone - 
Obeys thee ; thou goest forth* dread, fathomless, alone. 
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184 .' And I have loved thee, Ocean ! and my joy 
Of youthful sports was on tliy breast to be 
ilorne, like thy bubbles, onward : from a boy' 

I wanton'd with thy breakers — they to me 
Were a delight ; and if the freshening sea 
Made them a. terror — ’twas a pleasing fear, 

For I was as it were a child of thee, 

And trusted to thy billows far and near, 

And laid niy hand upon thy mane — as I do here. 

18 ^. My task is done, ray :^ong hath ceased, my theme 
Has died into an echo ; it is fit 
The spell should break of'this protracted dream. 

The torch shall be extinguish’d which hath lit 
Mj;_midnight lamp — and .wlial^Js writ, is writ 
Wou'UiHt’ wSe’vwthier ! but rain'libt'now 
That tvhich I lutve been — and my visions flit 
Less palpably before me — and the glow 
'/hich in my .spirit dwelt is fluttering, faint, and low. 

18^1 iFarewell ! n word that must be, and hath beeji-^"'i666 
■JA sound which makes' us linger; — yet — farewell! 

/Ye! who have traced the Pilgrim to the scene 
Which is his last, if in your memories dwell . 

A thought Which once was his, if on ye swell 1670 
A single recollection, not in vain 
He wore his sandai-shoon and scallop-shell ; 

Farewell! with alone may' rest the pain, 

If such there were — with y,QU, the moral of his strain. 
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NOTES. 


DEDICATION. 

The person hero addressed laiitlic was .a girl of less than eleven 
yeav,s of age, Lady Charlotte Irarley, second (Innghtev of the Earl of 
Oxford. 

I. T/iose climes, &c. ; — Spain .ami Turkey, 
sfrayiag.’—the rhyme here is douliie, i.e. on two syll.ahle.s, ’i'here 
is no iiist.ance of this in tin; first two Cantos, though in the last two it 
i.s not imcoinmoii. The poet seems .at fir.st to li.avo intentionally avohhjd 
it as being iindignifietl, and only to have admitted it in this i>lace 
owing to the playful character of the Dedication. See Essay on Style, 
4. c., p. 44. 

3. those vision.*: . . , displaying for ‘ those visions that di.splay.’ 

4. brti . . . onlyi—Qae of these vvords is superfluous. 

6. shall I vainly seeh ; — 'shall I seek to do what would he impossible 
for rae.’ 

9. What language canid they r/eal- ‘ what could they tell, whiyh 
was not already far better understood?’ 

13. ,l’Js fsii'g'/ — 'his incoasiant:}’, ’ 'bis irish to .toJ'f.’ 

14, llape's Imagining ; — ‘.all that hope could conceive.’ 

ly, the yainbmi) of, &c. ; — ‘that which is to illuminate her future 
years.’ The rainbow is also the emblem of hope; Cp. I. 643, 1519, 

ig. Peri : — Persian term for a fairy. 

23, 24. Happy . . . Happier; — ‘ £ am happy in this, that — and happier 
still ill iis, that — 

26. eehase admitaliatt shall succeed; — 'succeed’ here means ‘ eoine 
.after’; 'who shall .admire thee in the future.’ 

27. Hut mix'd ; — ‘ but whose admiration shall he mixed.’ 

28. ike Gazelle’s ; — the g,a?.elle is a species of antelope; it -“"often 
taken in the East as an emblem of beauty. 

36. with my wreath nne matchless lily blend ; — the ‘ wrcatli ’ is the gar- 
land of poetry ; the ‘ lily’ is the emblehi of purity. 

37. Suck is thy name, &o, such .as a lily introduced into a wreath. 
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3S, Ihitkr ; — 'infire than usually kiiwl.' . 

3<> InnHie's here einhrineij ; — i.c. 'lanlhe’s iiami;,’ 

,fO. this;- an it stanils first. 

4t. -Ij'y iliiys mice number'll when my earthly career is closed,’ 
‘ when I am ile.Til.' 

42. AllriiL-i Ihy fairy fingera near the lyre; — ‘ induce thee to read over 
the po0ii.’ ‘ Firifjeririjr the lyre ’ is calling out its latent tone.s ; ao, 
.re.adint; over an old poem is calling out afrc.sh its meaning. 

4,y ll'hii Anil'll ilea ; — ' invoked thee in his dedication.’ 


CANTO I. 

r>-(fiil«iy noli' oil Spain and Portugal at the lime of ByrotCs visit. 

Ati the struggl e tor rrecdom in thu I’ciiiiisula i s the key-note of this 
CantttT'it may he well to pretnee it by a notice of the events 'wlicli had 
recently occurred in that country. 

In I Soy, Napoleon, in order to attack Itngland’s southern ally, 
f’ortugal, reqtdred the Prince Regent of that country to detain all 
Itngliahmtn residing there, and to confiscate all the English property in 
Portugal. When this dom.and ivas refused, orders were given to Jimot, 
Napoleon's general, to march acro.ss Spain .and seize Lisbon. The 
Poitugueee royal family, hov/ever, had already taken their determina- 
tion of leaving the country in case of a French invasion, and at the 
iiiotncnt when Junot’s troops came in sight of the capital, the fleet on 
hoard of which they had embarked was setting sail for Brazil. 

The coatt of Spain was at t’nis period in alliance with France. The 
king, Charles IV, ivas a weak and indolent man, and the chief power 
. was ill .the hands of a court favourite, Godoy, who was the queen’s 
, pararafiStr; and held the oflico of prime jninister. It vva.s by promising 
this man the southeni part of Portugal as a principality for himself that 
I .Napoleon persuaded the Spanish authorities to allow his forces to pass 
thrcnigh to Lisbon. As soon, however, as he had subdued that country, 
he tuintd his arms against Spain, and gradually made himself master 
of tilt; northeiu provinces, unt'it at last the Icing and queen were on the 
point of leaving Maclrki Tor Sq^ille, with the idea of following the 
esampte of llMsir Portujrueae neighbours, and retiring to their American 
dotftiniOKs. But this was preyenfed.'by the populace, and ultimately 
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Cha^4e^^ abdicated in favour of his son.^Fcrdinand VTI. Napoleon was 
not hIow to profit by these dissensions, and by various pretences he 
enticed all these royal personages, and Oodoy also, into J'Varice, and 
appointed his brother, Joseph IJonaparte, king of Spain, 

It was at this time that Itngland came to the help of the Spaniards, 
who were organising resistance in varioii.s parts of the country ; and 
during the summer of ’i8oh, Irjir Arthur Wellesley (W'eUington'j landed 
on the coast of Portugal with ro.ooo men, and shortly afterward- 
defeated the French in the battle of Vimtera. Pie was superseded, 
however, by t)ie Ilome Government, and his successor in the chief 
command, Sir Hew Dalryniple, signed a convention greatly to the 
advantage of the French, by whj,ch Junot was enabled safely to evacuate 
I’ortugai at tlie moment when his army M’as threatened with annihila- 
tion. The most humiliating point i.i the agreement was the provision 
that the French troops should be conveyed to the coast of France at 
the expense of England and in Hritisli vessels, and should be landed 
there without any stipulation that they shoubl not immediately serve 
again. This convention has In.-cn wrongly called the ‘Convention ol 
' C'hntrft/^in consequence of I Jalryinide’s (les[>ntchcs on that subject being 
dated from Cintra, for llie scene of the negotiations was at .'lome dia- 
tance from thaC place, 'fheii followed the retreat of Sir John Moore, 
who had penetrated too far into Spain, and his death at.Corunimj after 
he had succeedetl in embarking his troops, Shortly after this Sir 
Arthur Wellesley wa.s finally appointed general-in-chief, and during the 
spring of 1809 he drove the French oiU of Portugal, which they had 
once more invaded under Soult’s command. It was in the suinnif/ 
of that year tliat Byron^s visit occurred, and w’hile he was Tiding with 
Flobhouse from Tisbon to Seville the important battle of Taiavera 
was fought. 

1-9. In invoking (for his apology for not invoking her 

amounts to the same thing), Byron follows w'hat had become a. 
(raditiorial custom at the commencement of a long poem. Flomer set 
the example, both in the Iliad and Odyssey ; and this was imitated by 
the chief epic poets — Virgil (Aen. i. S) ; Dante, both in the Inferno 
(2. 7>, and in the Purgatorio (1. S), while in the Paradiso he invokes 
Apollo (i. 13) ; Tasso (Gems. Lib. i. a. i) ; and Milton (.P^^r. Lost, 1. 1 
and 7. i). In burlesque of this custom, Byron begins Canto 3 c7T)on 
Juan with ‘Flail, Muse ! ei cetera.^ 

The first stanza was not in the original manuscript of the poem, but 
was added after the authorhs return to England. If we did not know this 
from other evidence, we might learn it from the mention of his visit to 
Delehi, for Childe Harold was commenced in Albatiia, before he had 
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visited Greece. He celebrateSphU first view of Parnassus in strfio of 
this Canto. Ill writing this exordium he seems to have experienced 
the difficnlty which he himself elsewhere describes (Don Juan, 4, i, 2) : — 
Nothing so dilficiilt as a beginning 
.. In poesy, unless perhaps the end ' — 
for this first stanza is not very good, and certainly rather phscurei The 
same thing ia true of the two last stanzas of Canto 2 , which also were 
a later addition, ,and wore ' tiie end ’ of the fir.st [lortion of the poem, 

l.ine 1, Hellas; — the name by which the inh.abitants of Greece desig- 
nated their country. 

deem'd oj heavenly birih ; — tin/ appears to have a sarcastic force, 
implying that the moderns do not loo"k to heaven for their inspiration, 
.'t:i the* ( irc'chs did. « 

1, /arm'd ar /allied ; — ‘imagined or described in words.’ It seems 
soniewhat awkw.ard, when involdug the Muse, to speak of her nt the 
.'tame time ns a creation of tlie jioet. 

,4 since shitmi'd : — veryelliptical for ‘since [thou hast been] humiliated.' 

liiier lyres ; — the poets his contijmporaiies ; cp. ‘i. 88s, ‘louder 
.minstrels in these later days,’ 

on enrih ; — this gives the reason for what is said in the next line : 

' I will not call thee to earth, bec.aiisc thon ha.st been 'so often humi- 
liated there.’ , 1 

4. thy sacred hill ;— the verses wh\ch follosv show that Parnassus Is 
meant, not Hclietm, though the latter mountain was the ruom f'ecognisetl 
abode of the Ivtiises ; so Tasso says, Gems. I.Ib. i. 2, 1, 2 : — 

* ‘ O Musa til, ohe di caduchi nliori 

Non eircondi la fronte in Elicona.’ 
liy a pardonable inaecuiucy, Byron elsewhere in this Canto spe.al;s of 
the Mnse.s as h.aving deserted J'nniassiis ; see 11. 620, 6,15. 

5. Fei there Toe u’nnder'U ; — ‘ yet [I might have some claim to do so, 
for] there I’ve wandered.' 

thy vaunted rill ; — the fountain of Castalia, which gushes from the 
foot of the cliffs in theneighbourhood of Uelphi, on the side of Parnassus. 
The Mmies had a temple near the spring. ‘ Vaunted ' is in contrast with 

* feeble fountain ’ two lines below, 

6. Delphi's Icntfr deserted shrine; — the Delphic oracle finally ceased 

to be consulted in th e ml gn of Theodosius the Great, at the end of the 
fomlSJ ceaturv "" 

' 'W*!, , 

.S, arch:\ic for ^ may/ ' is free to ^ : it is a part of the verb from 

^vhbh * mti'U ^ Ktym. Diet., a.v. On the archaisms 

in f’Uihle Harold, see Essay oti Style* *. /o* p. -iC. 

; * ivT«-‘-’ f Jermc'.s mado the firaji lyre by stretching strin|,js on 

a inaoise-shell ; heuce Hr. and tertudo are used for ‘ the lyre,* 
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ihx weary Nine ; — ^the Muses, wornj out by inferior poems an«l 
invocalions. 

10. Whihme ; — rircliaic for ‘ formerly/ * once.* 

11. lie ; — archaic for ‘ not.* 

13 . uncanth ; — ^ unseemly an earlier meaning of the word tlian the 
modern sense of ‘clumsy.’ 

I 3. vex'd with mirth the tlrowfiyear of Night ; — kept up his dissipation 
far into the night. Night is here personified, aud as she represents 
the time of sleep, is described as drowsy. Similarly, as night is veiled 
in darkness, Milton, in his Ode on the Nativity, describes the light of 
the heavenly host as illuminating 'flie shamefaced night.’ 

15. Sore ; — ‘ very much’; the'word is coii-stantly used in this sense in 
the KngUsh Bible. 

18. Jlauntinir wdssailers ; — * gay hoontcompaiuons ’ ; the word *nauut- 
ing’ implies imjmdcnt showiness. The life hero described is a sort of * 
travesty of that led by Byron suul bis college friem.ls at Newstcad shortly 
before he atarteil on hU travels. To judge from a letter by one of their 
number, C. »S. Matthehvs, wliicl^ is given in Moore’s Life of Byron 
(p, 83), their behaviour al that time would seem to have been rather 
that of unruly schoolboys. 

19. Chihle Harold; — ‘Chilcle’ was a mediaeval litle of knights and 

squires;, the ballad of ChiUle Waters, which Byron refers to in hxs Pre- 
face, is found in Percy’s Reliques, vol. iii. p. 94. In the original draft 
of Byron’s poem the nanre was ‘ Childe Buninf that being the early 
form of hi.s family name. On the question how far the poet’s own 
character js portrayed in that of Chilclc Harold, sec Introd. p. 34, ^ 

Uighl ; — ‘called ’ ; cp. Germ, heissett, ‘to be called.’ 

but whence his name^Sic .] — ‘but whence [were derived] hi.s name 
and lineage.’ 

21. perchance they were of fame; — ‘perchance’ is inserted, not to 
throw doubt on the statement, but to qualify the apparent boastfulness. 

of fame ; — ‘ famous ’ ; for other instances of ‘of’ with the sub- ^ 
stantive in place of an adjective cp. L 209, ‘ fruits of fragrance ’ ; 1. 657, 

‘ thunder-hills of fear.’ 

22. in another day at a previous period.* 

23. But one s,ad losel soih for aye ; — ‘but one deplorable . 

]wodigal brings disrepute on a name for ever.* 

25. all that heralds rake from coffin'd clay ; — ‘all that those 
vestigate genealogies hunt ovit from the mtmoriala of the dead.’ ‘ Rake ’ 
expresses ‘ searching with diftlcuUy’ ; so Burke speaks of Peculation as 
‘.raking in the dust of an empty treasury,* 

2(>. florid prose ; — ‘encomiums.* , 

27. blazon; — ‘einhellish.* 
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28. ha^Md him; — 'summed himself*’; a reflexive verb: cp. h i.)2 5, 

' turu him from dur spoil ' ; *1. (i.y, * I’ve taught me other tongues.’ 

50. ill's Uidfi day ; — the metaphor is still that of an insect, whicli lives 
only for a rhiy. 

y,2. inrii( ere i,C(tnr. a third aj hia pass'd hy ; — the combination of qi[aH- 
fytlig adverbs is curious; ^ lon^ before a third of his short life had 

- 36. Eretniie ; — another form of the word 'Ijemiit’; Gr. €pj}/Air7j\'^ 

* onij who dwadls iJi the desert the early hermits did ; 

cp. 2. 235^ v.. '^ ^ 

/o/).vrhi/A ' labyriiidi ’ here signifies ‘tortuous, varied, 
misleading i>aths,’ as wc spejik of * the inazcs oi sin.’ 

■y). thuuj^h he loved hut mu' rcfei'enco is to llyrou’s early love, 
Mifvs Gluuv()vth : see* Intrud- p. & 

42. Find been; ‘ wriukl have been.’ 

nng/j/; - any heiug*; the nciUer cornxys no sense of depreciation, 
riii it does in 2. ;vjS, where woman is ironically spoken of as ‘ lovely, 
havinleas ihiu^\' Cp. 2 . 168. 

44. iip'iil'd her f^aodly lands to gild hh wade; — * scpiaiidered her pro- 
perly in order that he might live in elegant extravagance.’ The next 
line is a sad auticipatior\ of his own married life. 

49. rtf,*- archaic for ‘eye.’ 

53. scnrchitig climes; — itwas^a part of hyron’s plan on leaving 
Imgland to visit India. 

54. mndd seek ; — ‘was willing to sock.’ 

55. /li.i JiUher's hall; — Newatead Abbey in N’ottinghamshire was the 
Iwrcditary residence of the Byron family, 

57, o?2fv not ; — ‘ail but,' ‘almost'; like fxouou oI)k in Greek; cp. ‘ 2 . 
Sry. 

5S. strength itus pillar’d in each massy aisle: — ‘the massive aisles 
were supported by strong pillars.’ For a corresponding mode of 
^speech* cp. i. of St. Teier's at Rome: 

‘i’owcf, Glory^ .Strength, and Ileaut)' all are aisled 
la this etorri.al ark of worship itnddiled.’ 

60, Where SnperstiiUin once had made her den; — superstition (the 
religioiL-i ol'.serv.ince.s of the monks in the Abbey) is conceived under 
the ligure t*f a lurking W'lhl beast. 

(f^P nphim girl.i ; — votaries of Venus, the goddess of Paphos in 
("yp'riiv ; ‘ courtesans,’ 

6j. agm; another form of ‘again,* now obsolete, hut common in 
popular jiromiiiciation. ^ 

madded mirthful -observe the allitcralion, and cp. 2. 15.^, 

'ifta. <>o(* •. 8 . 307. 
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65. i^h'an^e panga would ; — ‘ Hash ’ here implieis iKsth keenness 
and fluddcriiicss ; cp. 2. 215, *a rtashiiijr pang.’ 

66. deadly /end ; — the death of Mr. Chaworth in a duel with Ijyron’s 
great-uncle. 

72. tuole note on 1. R. 

73. A?ifhiO}iefIid love him : — this decla ration of un popul ari L3;_o n the poet's 
partjooks more like sel f-dis gust than desire of' notoriety ; sec Intfo.i. p. 25. 

75. JlatT yera of Iho fes.hd hout ' ; — ‘ of ‘ ~ ‘ anltccl to.' 

77. Icmaus ; — ^mistresses.’ 

7S. Jhit fomp. See. but [that is natural, for] pomp^ &c.’ 

79. JCyos : — the Creek name for tl?e God of Love. 

/cere ; — consort’; cp. L 176. 

S5. be^Nu ; — this might stand for ‘was hcgim,’ but Ilyroa eksewliere 
uses 'begun ’ for ‘ began'; cp. 3 . 1067, 

90. auch pnrtinfra ; — final interviews. The warmth of byron’s affec- 
tions is shown by the terms in which he speaks of Ids friends : see 

1. yj?i 2. 73, 

yr. Hh hnuss, kh /Mile ; — Iho ‘houso’ is the clwullin('-]il!ic(.', tl\u 
‘hrjine’ the i'aniily sutrouiidiiigs. 

94. Mig/if aheiha l/io sainfs/iip of an ancliorih' ; ‘might ternpt an 
anchorite to forfeit his character as a .s.aint/ As diftinguished from 
* saintliness/ i. e, ‘ saintly qualities,’ ‘saintslup* is ‘ position, estimation, 
as a saint.’ For similar uses of the termination cp. * citizeof-Vn’/j/ and 
in this poem ‘ goddes.s-5/n^' ( 4 . 453), and, as a sort of title, ‘con- 
noisseiii> 7 n 7 > ’ ( 4 . 471), like ' \oT(.U/iip.* ‘Anchorite/ Gr. dvaxojprfTTj'j, 
‘ one who retires from the world,’ * a hermit.* 

96. brimnid ; — ' fdled to the brim.’ 

98. Ihe brine ; — poet, for ‘ the .sea ’ ; cp. Gr. wAr, Lat. salnm. 

99. Paynim ; — originally — ‘ Pagan,’ and applied to heathens only, 
but came to be used of infidels also ; cp. 1 . 385, ‘The Paynim turban/ 
of the Moors. 

Earik's central line /— the Et|uator : see note on 1 . 52. 

101. .ids glad ; — 'as [if they were],glad.’ 

native home ; — the epithet is not superlluous ; ‘ home of his birth.’ 

102. iha white rochy .] — with reference to ^ Albion a isle ’ of 1 . to. 

103. circujiiatnbieni ; — this hardly means more than ‘ washing round 
the shores.’ 

105, slept The silent thought ; — ‘the thought remained, and waij-'-'-Ot 
uttered ’ ; the use of the epithet is (anticipatory) ; sec Essay on 

Style, I. g. ( 7 ), p. 35. 

loS. rcchless ; — ‘ inattentive,* ‘ which prAd no heed to them* ; /ro«/cai 
or unsympathetic epithet; see Essay gii ijtyic, 1. g. (3), p. 34. 

1 1 2. strange ear ; — ‘ stranger's ear.’ 
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1 14. twilight ; — accent the last syllable, and see note on 1. 158^: 

1 1*5. Gfi her snnuy 7 i'ing ; — cp, 3 , 80I, 

‘ This quiet sail is as a noiseless wing.’ 

'L'hc use of the prejiosition ‘ on’ here can only be justified by rcgardin|» 
the ship as a bird ‘on the wing.’ 

] iS, foil. This song, the jioet tells us in his Preface, was suggested 
)jy Maxwell's (lood Night in Scott’s Border Minstrelsy. Notici^ 
Ihe frequent alliterations which occur in it — an element almost eiu 
tirely wanting in the song to Inez towards the end of this Canto, th(2 
style of which is intentionally severe. 

120. thfi hreahers rnar; — as breahers are waves which break against 
the shore or rocks, the wrjrd is somewhat incorrectly used here. 

122. Von sun . . . we /olhw, &c.; they were sailing to the west. 
i if), vl few .'j/ifjyi Aoj/ya, tS:c. pro.se thi.s would be, * when a feM- 
short hours shall have passed, he will rise;* but in ballad poetry co- 
ordinate cl.'UisoH widi simple eonjimetion.s are preferred to .subordinate 
ones with relatives, 

1 dfy f/og kf/wls (It the gate: - in consccpience of the loiieliness. 

134. my liUU /age; — this was Uobert Kushton, the son of one uf 
liOrd Hyron's tenant.s, whom he look with him ns far as Gibraltar, 

1515. Or . . , or; — for ‘ either ... or’ ; cp. 3 . 

140. Out jieeiest faL'an : — the falcon, like the page and yeoman, is 
intEocluced as one of the surroundings uf the ‘ Childe.’ 

A .c 

149. lint thee — and one a^ove;— the affectionateness and piety of thp, 
■age are intended to contrast with the absence of these qualities in his 
naster. 

1:8. j/ny .‘^iaufwh ytfomna William Fletcher, Byron's valet, who 
iceompanied him through his journey. ] ‘Yeoniaii’ and Moemaii,’ 
ivhich rhymes with it, are to be accented on the last syllable, notwith- 
standing that in 1. 170 ‘yeoman* is pronounced in the usual way. 
Cp. Scott» Pay of the Last ^fiiistrel, Cant. i\f st. 5 ; 

‘ While thus he spojke the bold yeoman 
i:iiiter’d the echoing barbican.^ 

I niglish poets allow themselves a certain amount of licence in shiftiiur 
the accent ; perhaps the boldest venture is Shelley’s in the following : 

‘ I love all that thou lovest, 

Spirit of Delight! 

The fresh earth in new leaves drest. 

Am! the starry night.’ 

i6q. fi french /oenum; — liVigland was at this time at war with 
Lrnn»;e ; :it:e Prefatory bTote to this Canto. 

iGa. ivUl btanck — wont to, has the power to, blanch,’ 
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faithful cheek; — i,i\ 'because he is faithful to his wife'; hot, 

‘ even though he is faithful to his maate?.’ 

\C}"j. the bordering lake ;■ the piece of water that is close to Newstcad 
Abliey. 

ryi. jfj'a/VsiTy ‘ deciaie to be unreal.’ 

176. feeres ; see note on 1. 79. 

181. no t/iiiig that chums a tear ; — 'no object or person whom i am 
bound to regret leaving.' 

i8(j, '{Util vjhina in vain ; — im stress on ‘ in vain’; ‘will utter his un-' 
availing whines,’ 

J89. mheye he iionds oit the ^ipot,’ ‘then and thei'cd It is curious 
to contrast this sarcastic depreciation of the faithfiihicss of dogs with 
Jlyron's epitaph on his dog fJoatswain, in which he speaks of him as 
possessing ‘all the virtues of man without his vices.' As a matter ol' 
fact, the poet was attacked by his dog on his return from abroad. 

193. iSVj not ; — ' so (it be] not,* ‘ provided that it be not.' 

195. when you fail my sight ; — i.e. after I have Inmlcd. 

uj(), liiscafK .deeplesjy /'/ry;— referring to the proverbially Icrnpcsiiions 
character of the bay of lUseay. » 

200. nnon ‘ at once/ * hnmediately/ 

201. New f'/iym t/(rAfnVd ‘ the sight of new shores ' ; the trliom is 
derived from the classical languages; e.g. Caesar orcusns for ‘the murder 
of Cae-sar.’ 

202. Cintra'^ iHQuntam gruels them Qnikeirwny: — as Cijitra is norlh- 
Ns'cst of Lisboii, on the ground which intervene.s between the estuary of 
the Tagus and the sea, its hills are visible before Lisbon is approached. 

204. His fabled golden tribute ; — the 'ragiis, like the Pactolus hi 
Lydia, and other streams, w'as believed by the ancients to firing down 
gold in il.s watens- At the present day particles of gold are still found 
.ij its sands, but in very .small /(uantities ; and from the first, in all pro- 
bability, its fame in this respect was for the most part legendai)'. 

bent; — ‘eager’; the idea being suggested by the rapidity of the 
stream. t 

205, Lusiaii ; — for ‘ Lusttaniau,’ i.e, ‘Portuguese,’ Lusitania havLiu; 
been the classical name of tliat country. 

pilots ; — to guide the vo-ssel «p the Tagu» to Lisbon. 

206, yet ; — ‘notwithstanding the fertility.’ ^ 

207. OA, Christ t it is a goodly sight to -it ^Yas an oveisi^iu eu 

tile author's part that this line was introduced with slight variation 
three times into the poem; viz. again in 1 . 432, 'By lleavcu ! it i5j a 
splendid sight to see/ and in 2, <143, sooth, it was no vulgar sight 
to .see.’ Anotlicr slip in the present passage is the occurrence of the 
epithet ‘goodly ’ twice within foui* lines. ^ 
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209. frwi!. of fragrance ; — ‘fragrant fruits’ ; see note on 1. 21. 

2 1 1 . luaulr! mar them ; — ' woifkl ’ = ' designs to.’ 

214. will !iii hot shafts arge ; — ‘ will his thunderbolts pursue.' 

215, Gaul's locust host; — 'the ravaging French army.’ l<'or the cir- 
cumstances of the French invasion of Portugal, see Prefatory Note to 
this Canto. 

2 If). Lisboa ; — the Portuguese form of the natue Lisbon. 

217. her image floating ; — a pendent construction; ‘as she is re- 
flected. ’ 

218. vainly; — ^'indulging their vain fancy’ ; see note on 1. 204, 

219. /Itil now tohereon ; — ‘but on which .at that time.’ 

fi thousand /i-eeh;— Virgil’s mitle carimie (Aen 2. 19S). In ‘keels’ 
and carinae the part is put for the whole by the figure synecdoche. 

2 20. mis allied, &a .; — ‘was allicel with the Portuguese, and afforded 
them, &c.’ 

222. smln ; — ■' puffed up’; ep. 2 Pet. 2. 1 8, 'great swelling words of 
vanity.’ Lat. tninens. 

22d. mwes; — ■ brandishes.’ 

326. sheening far ;- — ' when glistcuing" at a distance.’ 

22S. ee cp. 1 , 49. 

229. shew Hie ftlthily: — ‘present alike a filthy aspect.’ , 

231. iV«;— archaic for ‘ no ep. ‘ 2 . 4C0. 

233. Though sheni -with Egypt's plague, unietnpl, uniuask'd, unhurt ; — 
•they do not suffer (unhurt), notwithstanding that they are disgraced 
tshent) with lice (Egypt's plague), and are neither combed nor washed.’ 
'Shent ' is participle of an obsolete verb • shend.' 

'236. Cintra's glnrions Eden; — in a letter to his mother Byron thus 
describes Cintra; — 'The village of Cintra, about fifteen miles from the 
capital is, perhaps in every respect, the most delightful in Europe ; it 
contains beauties of every description, natural and artificial. Palaces 
and gardens rising in the midst of rocks, cataracts, and precipices ; 
convents on stupendous heights — a distant view of the sea and the Tagus.’ 
J.foore’s Life. p. 92. Cintra is now a town of 4000 inhabitants. 

intervenes ; — ‘ presents itself to tie eye ’ ; or, possibly, ‘ checks our 
reflexions.’ 

237. maze; — ‘ intricate combination’; cp. 3 . .379. 
r 239. half on which ; — ' half [of that] on which ’ : for other instances 
of the omission of the antecedent. See Ihsay on Style, 3. d. (3), p. 41. 
the eye dilates ; — in order to try to take it all in. 

240. ien: — ‘observation.’ ‘view’: cp. 2.342, 

3:41. suchthings ; — ‘ such wonderful things ’ ; cp. 1 , 3S1, ‘ so noted.’ 
the hard, &c. Milton, in his description of Paradise (Par. Lost, 4, 
131 foil.), to which Cintra has many 'points of resemblance. 
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24-5-251. TKe de«ci'iption of Cintra which follows should be com- 
pared with that of the Khine in 3. and that of Constantinople in 

Don Jnan, 5. st. 3. In all these Byron describes the scene by eninnerat- 
ing its salient features in successive lines or half line.s. 

243. The horrid crags; — ‘horrid* here combines the two meanings 
of ‘awe-inspiring’ and ‘rough* (the Latin AorWdw.s). Spenser uses the 
word in the latter sense, Kaery Qiieene, i- 7. 31 (see Skeat, Ltym. 

Diet.) : ' 

‘His haughty helmet, horrid, all with gold.’ 
toppling ; — ' overhanging,’ ‘ threatening to fall.’ 

244. hoar ; — this describes tl\e rpiigh gray bark ; cj). 3. 947, 

shaggy ; — Byron uses this w’ord in the sense of‘ rugged’; cj).*2. 596, 

* ISuli’s shaggy shore ’ ; 4, 05 2, ‘ more shaggy summits.’ 

246. luhose sunlesH ^.hrnhs must weep ; — ‘whose shrubs are always wet 
from the absence of surisliine.* 

245. The ormge Huts that gild the greenest ;—** oranges gleam- 

ing in the midst of bright-green foUuge.* 

232. Then slowly climb : — observe the skill with which, after the de- 
scription, the reader is made-' present at the scene, and shares the 
increasing impression of its beauty. 

353. frequent ; — for ‘ fref^uently.’ 

255, 'Our lady's house 0/ wot- ’ ; — this, as the author remarks in a 
note to the second edition, is a mistranslation of the name of the con- 
vent on the summit of the rock, Nossa Se/tora de Pe«iTj ‘ Our Lady of 
the Rock’ : he mistook /•fi/Ifl (or pena^ ‘punishment,* ‘woe.* 

2 58. flere impious uwi, See. ; — these are the legends; ‘how that in 

one place,. &c.’ * 

259, Deep in yon cave, 5cg. ; — the hole is still shown, which formed the 
sleeping-plfice of Honorius, a famous hermit, who died here in 1596. 

260, by maJiing earth, a Hell ; — by penance. 

261. spring ; — ‘ascend steeply.’ 

264. /rnf/;-— explained three lines below by ‘ of inouhlering lath.’ 

265. On the faultiness of ending a line with a word closely connecteil 
with the beginning of the next, as here ‘hath,’ h 285, ‘how,’L 293, 
‘ by,’ &c, see Essay on Style, 4. b. (4), p. 44. 

367. mouldering lath ; — ‘ thin perishable wood.’ 

268. are rife ; — ‘abound in.' 

26^. purple land ; — ‘land of bloodshed’ ; an idealising epithet; sc.. 
Essay on Style, i. g. (2), p, 34. 

where law secures not life ; — at the time of Byron’s visit both natives 
and foreigners were frequently assassinated in the streets of Lisbon ; he 
had himself a narrow escape. 

271. where ivhiloine Icings did^'inahe repair io which kings once 
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resorted.’ For ‘ vvhilome,’ see 1 . lo. The roy-tl palaee at Cintra was 
the favourite residence of the Pifl'tuguese inonarchs. 

t'lt. OKiy;— take with ‘ the wild flowers.’ 

^73* ruin'd spieudour MU is lingering there'. — ’there are traces of 
splendour in the ruins.’ 

275. Vttthek; — Mr. W'm. Ileekford, a wealthy Englishman, who is hei c 
addressed hy the title of his romance of ‘Vathek,’ for some time lived 
in great aplendour at Cintra. 

*■ i'jC). form'd ; — for ' formedst.’ Hyron frequently ignores the regular 
form of the riid pers. sing, of the preterite; e. g. i. 745, uSi. 

ayfi- S. ns mil aware, Sic. — ‘as not, aware [that] when, &c.’ ; para- 
jjhrase thus ' ns if he li.ad not realised that peace of mind does not 
accompany seductive pleasures, however much wealth may have hecn 
expended uiion them.’ For ‘meek I’eace’ cp. Milton, Ode on the 
Nativity ; 

' Ilut he, her fears to cease, 

.Tieiit down the nieek-cyotl I’eace.’ 

Jtit. anblest hy man ; — ‘regarded hy men as ill-o.inened.' 

akjt. fresh lessam ; — ‘living, speakingdessons.’ 

2S7. ano/i;-— see note on 1. 200. 

2S8 foil. The satirical element in this passage is unsiiited to the rest 
of the poem, and would not have been admitted into the later Cantos. 
On the so-called Convention of Cintr.a, and the error of supposing that 
the negotiations took place there, into- which Byron among others has 
fallen, see I'refatory Note to this Canto. [ The Convention aroused a 
feeling of deep indignation in England, wliich the poet here echoes^ 
The Denion of the Convention is an elaborate personification in the 
style of .Spenser — a mode of Ireatraeiit which Hyron abandoned in the 
later Cantos ; see Ess.ay on Style, i. d. p. r. In prose the Fiend may be 
described a.s Diplomacy, which fools its victims (‘ foolscap diadem ’) 
and parades its insignia of parchment documents and elaborate signa- 
tures. 

,.21)3. .sable icroH .-—‘sable’ is metaphorical, referring to the gloom 
which its announcement produced in England. 

2(jH, the hdghJs ; — the English generals; cp, 1 . 294, ‘names known to 
chivalry.* 

, Mnrialvtts dome; — the Marialva palace in Cintra. Byron uses 
• dome ’ for any extensive building ; see note on 1. 481. 

30O.’*« nation’s shallow joy ; — the rejoicings in England at the victory 
of Vimieva, which were followed by the disappointment caused by the 
Convention. 

jot. Here Roily, &e. ; — the ‘E'olly’ is that of the I'inglish, Which 
MUtralised their victory, while the ‘Policy’ of the next tine is that of 
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thc^J^rL'Mch. Uyron had no uxaUcd idea of ch<-' foreign) pnlitics ofhi^s 
country ; he has elsewhere embodied iMs views in an epigram ; 

•'rhe world is a bundle of hay. 

Mankind arc the asses who pull ; 

Mach tugs it a different waj', 

And the greatest of all is Jolm Jiull/ 

Vet he admired Kiigl.ancl as the champion of freedom ; see 15, ' she, 
whose gen'rons aid her name endears’; 4 , 71, ‘The in^'iolnte island of 
the sage and free.' "* 

^03. For chfe/s like ours, &c, ; - ' may such bUmderers win no 

honours.’ » 

304. Woff to the Goufiuriu^^ '&cG .,\ — the exclamation of Bre:iniis after 
Ihc capture of Rome, ' Vac vlctis,’ is now to Ijc changed lo ‘ V'ae 
victoribus.’ 

505. drfjo/).s;--‘ hangs her head.* 

,■^09. if hlush they could ,- — ‘if they ha<l not lost all modesty.’ 

310. /{mv; — not interrogative ; ‘how loudly I ' ‘ how scornfully 1 ’ 

l^yfoea, — ‘ cheated by foes, who were dchmlcd l)y them in 

battle, but overcame them (iiMhc Conveiaion) at Cintr.i.’ 

314. points through nuiuy a coming year ; — ’points [and will ^lolnt] 
through &C.1; but the present tense marks the figure of Scorn as bciu{^ 
hi an immovable attitude. 

319. Though here mchiU^ &c. ; - referring to the eriticiHni.s he had ju«f 
made on the Convention. 

^21. co/isc/ows Reason w/iisper'd ; — ‘his better pid^iient^ aware ofwhat 
was right and of his own shortcomings, suggested to him,’ 

323. But as he gazed, &c, he saw wlmt was his duty, but it ftiiled 
to make a permanent impression upon him. 

324. 7 ’o horse ; — after staying tcii days at Lisbon, Byron rode acros:^ 
southern Portugal and part of Spain to Seville and Cadis'. 

328. norfixd as yet the goal ; — elliptical; ‘nor is the goal as yet fixed. 

330, And oer him many changing scenes m«s/ roll ; — there is apparently 
a confusion of ineta])hors here between years rolling over a man (a* iS 
tide), and scenes passing before him, 

333. Mafra, which is ten miles from Ciutra, is a convent and a palaci^ 
in one, and has a gorgeously decorated church. It is on an immense 
-scvilCf and was erected in jy.io by John V in fiilfdmeid of a vow that,’*il 
an heir was born to him, he would convert the poorest monastery in hi 5 
dominions into the most splendid. 

334. the Xusfa/is’ luckless queen; — the queen of Portugal at the time ol 
the French invasion was iihsanc, aml^had been in seclusion for sixteofl 
years. 

337. /rfm; — ‘ friars/ from ^r,/rere. 
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IVi - /''a conteniptuoiis for ‘company.’ , 

3,48. the linbylrimnn whore; — th& Church of Rome, according to the 
interpretation of Rev, 17. 5 which was current among Protestants at 
that time. 

340. the hlimd wltklt she hath spilt; — in the crnsade.s against the Albi- 
genscs, the massacre of St. Hartholomew, the dragoimcules against the 
Huguenot^ &c. 

,141. loves to; ' is fond of,’ and so ' is wont to cp. Gr. ipif-u. 

*34^. O'er vales that teem with fruits, romantic hills; — on the omission 
of the coiuiecting conjunction in this line sec l^ssay on Style, 2,/., p. 38. 

343. upheld a freehnrn nice ‘ uphoW ’ is here used in the sense of 
‘suiiport,’ ‘sustain,’ ’foster.’ 

,348. tu trace; ‘ to pnrsue ’ ; it suits ‘way’ hetter than ‘league.’ 

350, and life ; ' and' couples ‘ life’ to ‘ sweetness.’ 

3SI' "lore hlcah lo view the hills at length recede; — compressed expres- 
Miiii ‘ the hills heeome more hleak, and at leiigtli are left beliiiitl.’ Jfor 
■ this sense of ‘ recede ’ cp. % 478, ‘ Epirus’ bounds recede, and mountains 
fail.’ 

352. Anil, less luxuriaut; — the conirntT after ‘and ’shows that 'less 
luxuriant’ has the force of a relative clause j thus it corresponds to 
‘ more bleak to view.’ 

353. Immense horizon- bounded plains succeed; — the movement of this 
line, with the long rapid compound in the middle, expresses extension ; 
sec Essay on Style, 4. e., p. 48. 

334. withoniea; — archaic for ‘without.’ 

357. the pastor's nrm pastor ’ is used in this unfamiliar sense, to 
avoid the repetition of ‘shepherd,’ which occurs in 1 . 355. Usually 
these two words, originally identical in meaning, are kept distinct, 

358. For Spain is compass'd. See. ; — owing to the French occupation ; 
see Prefatory Note to this Canto. 

360. Lusitania and her Sister; — Portugal (see note on 1 . 305) and Spain. 
The Peninsula presents the peculiar geographical anomaly of a country, 
whose marked boundaries give it a t\ffinite unity, being divided be- 
tween two nations, which have no natural lines of demarcation, and one 
of which holds the outlets of some of the chief rivers of the other. 

361. Deem ye what bounds, &c. ; — ‘what bounds, think you, &c.’ ; lit. 
‘ have you an opinion ? ’ 

363. Or ere : — ‘ before ' ; cp. Shatspere, Tempest, i. 3. ii : 

‘I would 

Have sunk the sea within the earth, or ere 
It should the good jhip so have swallow’d.’ 
iftieens of imliuns : — the nations themselves, personified as Ijusitania 
anil llispania. 
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3153. —the Tagus, 

3(54. Sierras ; — ‘ a saw,* is the expressive Spanish name for a 
mountain chain, derived from its serrated outline. 

365. fence of art ; — ‘ artificial rampart/ 

China's vasty wall ; — tlie gigantic wall which j^rotects the northern 
frontier of China; the greater part was erected in 21511.0. For'vastv' 
as another form of ‘ vast,’ cp Shakspere, 1 Heniy IV, 3. i. 33 : 

can call spirits from the vasty deep.’ 

367. horrid crafts ; — see note on 1. 243, 

368. the rocks that part TIispanuts land from GanI ; — the Pyrenees. 

369. Jlui ; — here =• ‘on the contrary/ 

37r. rival khv^donis press^ &c. Mt is hciunicd in between rival king- 
dtims.’ 

373. vacant ; — ‘ vacantly ’ — for wgut of thought. 

374. peaceful . . .foemenj ' — the poet here jioiuts the contrast of 
whicli he is so fond between nature and man. 

375. Fur pruud^ iSkc. for ’ explains ‘ focmen ’ ; the niitipatliy • 

arises from the prkle of the Spaniard, which extends even to the 
Ijcasants. ‘ 

577. Lusian diive^ the loiuesf of the low : — suliscquently, as Ityron admits 
in a note, the Portuguese proved that they did not deserve this cha- 
acler; when serving under English officer* in the Peninsular war, they 
made good soldiers. 

378. mififfliuff l/ouuds ; — 'faintly distinguished boundaries.* 

379. power : — 'might of waters.* 

350. sullen hi7/oiys,' — 'sullen,* as compared with the cheerful 'rip- 
pling ’ "brook. 

351. So noted ; — a somewhat colloquial use of the word ‘ so ’ ; cp. note 
on 1. 241. 

ancie 7 it roundelays ; — the Spanish hallads. 

3S3. Moor aiid Knight ; — sing, for plui. The reference is to the long 
struggle between the Christians and Moors for the possession of Spain, 
which continued throughout the middle ages. The name Guadiihia 
itself, like Guadalquivir^ is Arabic. 

384. their race ; — ‘ their rapid course.* 

3S3. The Paynim turban and the Ckrislian a'est ; — the Moors were di.s- 
tinguishecl by the turban as the Christians by the helmet (.crest). ' Pa}'- 
nim ’ = ' infidel * ; see note on 1. 99. 

3S6. the bleeding streajti a poetical way of saying that the water 
was mingled with blood. 

385. the standard U'hick Pelagxo l^re\ — Pelagio, or Pelayo, was the 
Spanish hero, who first turned , the tide of Moorish conquest in favour 
of the Christians. When his countrymen were driven back into the 
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mountains of the Asturias in th^ far north of Spain, be sallied from 
the Cave of Covadonga with 300 followers in the year 718, and 
routed the invaders, whom !ie forced to retire from that part of the 
country. His 'standard' was an oaken cross, which is still shown 
at Oviedo. The history of these events is related in verse in Southey’s 
Koderic. 

3iSy. W’fjfji Cavn's Irnlior-xirejirst call’d the land; — ‘when Julian in- 
vited the Moot.s.' The story is that Count Julian, \vhose daughter, 
ealleil Cava or h'lorinda, had been violated by King Roderic, in revenge 
invited the iMoors to invade Spain ; this they did in yrr, and Roderic 
was killed in the battle that ensued. ' , 

390. That dyed thy mowtiain Atreaim nfith Gothic goye ; — the mountain 
rttreanis are those of the Asturias. ‘ Gothic gore ' ; the Goths were at 
this time the ruling race in Spain, r 

39 1 . hhady haimen ; — ' bloody,' from the service which they had seen 
in battle, 

3()3. viclnriitim It) die /rale; — ' prouilly oiitsinead to the breenes, as 
being victrjrioii.s.’ Cp, Gray, liard, i, 1.^3: 

‘'rhoiigh fatui’d liy Conquest’s crimson wing 
I'liey ttioek the air with idle state.’ 

,W3' drove at last, &c .-, — the Moors were finally e'/cpelled from 
Spain in the reign of Ferdiiiaml and Isabella, a.d. 1492. 

394. Red gleam'd the cross, and waned the crescent gale ; — the red cross 
was the special emlilem of Christianity ; so Spenser Says of his knight, 
Faery fjtieene, r. 2. i, a ; 

' And on his brest a hloudie crosse he bore, 

'file deare remembrance of his dying I.ord.' 

Eyrou seeiits to use ‘red ’ almost as a constant epithet of the cross, for 
he speaks of the ‘ red cross ’ in coniic.vion with the Christians in Turkey, 
2. 3SH. ‘I’ale’ is applied to the crescent, partly as an epithet of the 
moon, partly becau.se it is usually gilt in Mahometan countries ; cp. 
2. 341. ‘the pale crescent spari/es in the glen.’ 'Red ' and ‘ pale’ here 
ate antitheiical epithets; see Essay on Style, i, g. {3), p. 35. 

395. Afric's echoes thrill'd; — ‘ .\frica resounded with quavering (thril- 
ling) sounds of woe.' 

396. ditty popular song.' 

397. tha heroes amplest fate ; — ‘ the highest reward that awaits him.’ 

3yS. ^rnfu're the most solid material for inomiments. 

39y. A peasant’s plaint prolongs his dnhinus dale ; — ‘ a peasant’s plaintive 
song !>«r[>etuatEs his memory, when it is in danger of perishing’; 
‘ date *•»' jieriod during which hisfname wili live’ : cp, 3. 428. 

401, shrink into n — their fame flwiiidles till it only survives in a 
smu. ■ 
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40#. Volume, Pillar, Pile; — 'a '‘Life,-’ a memarial column, a mausu- 
leum.’ 

404. deeps with thee ; — ‘ is no longer heard after thy death.’ 

407. thirsty; — for blood; cp." Horn. 11 . 21. ifi8, hiXaioitevi] yitotis 
Scat, 

408. s/mhes her crimson plumage; — prob. imitated from Gray’s ‘ Con- 
quest’s crimson wing,.’ quoted above. Chivalry is lierc conceived of as 
a winged goddess. For ‘ shakes ’ cp. Virg. Aen. 3. 226, of the Harpies, 

‘ magnis quatiimt clang-oribirs alas.’ 

409. the smohe of blazing holts; — a finely idealised e;cpres.sion for firing 

a cannon-ball. _ • 

413. viar-song ; — accent the last syllable. ' 

on Andalusia's shore ; — the reference is again to the expulsion of the 
Moors. , 

414. hoofs of dreadful note ; — terrible .sound of cavalry charge.’ 

415. the heath; — ‘ the desolate plain." 

4Tfi. h'aw ye not . . . JVor saved; — ' did ye not aee, and, having seen, 
save, S:c.’ ■ ' 

418, tyrants' slaves ; — mercenary soldiers. 

the fires of death. The bale-fires ; — ‘deadly di.schnrge.s of musketry.’ 

419. from red to rod; — echoed. 

431. sulphury Siroc ; — ‘wind laden with hot blast of gunpowder.’ 
The real Sirocco (the word is used here metaphorically) is the hot, op- 
pressive south wind which is felt on the northern shores of the Meili- 
termneaii. 

423. Lol where the Giant ; — this personification of battle is the mo-st 
elaborate in the poem. 

424. deep'niug; — taking a deeper hiie. 

427. Restless it rolls. Sec . ; — there is no inconsistency between ' restless ’ 
and ‘ fix'd,’ because at one time it dwells on a single object, and shortly 
after looks wildly into the distance, 

439. destruction cowers ; — like a wild be.ast. 

430. on this morn ; — July 26, i^op, on which the battle of Talaverh 
commenced (see 1 . 448). , It lasted three days, and was one of the 
hardest fought battles in the Penin.siilar war. The French loss amounted 
to' 7000 killed and wounded, the English to upw.2rds of jooo. 

three potent nations jlngland, Spain, and France. * 

431. before his shrine; — a vague poetical expressionior ‘ as a sacrifice 
to him.’ 

43a. On this line .see rrote on 1 , 207. 

434. scarfs of min'd embroidery ornamented with variou.s 

devices.’ , 

Jtlfi. war-hounds; — the soldiers. 
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439. The Grave, &c. ; — ‘ Death shall be the greatest winner.’ r 

4.^.0. acarcefar Jay can number; — 'is too much preoccui>ied by de- 
lightful anticipations to be able to number.’ 

441. la offer sacrifice; — sc. to the B.atlle-gotl. 

442, strange nrisans; — the ‘shouts’ of 1. 444; ‘strange,’ because ad- 
dressed to this monstrous divinity. 

flout the fate blue shies ; — ‘ flout ’ = ‘ mock ’ with their bright 
^rolours ; ' pale,’ by contrast. 

445. fonil ; — ‘ foolishly kind.’ 

4.^6. That fights for all, but ever fights in vain ; — owing in part to her 
naval suitrcmacy. England had grifdiially become the champion of 
Kuroiie against Napoleon ; but hitherto his power had increased, not- 
withstanding; .a.s it happened, this I’eninsiflar war was the turning-point 
after which she did not ‘ light in vain.’ 

4,ftj. the field that each pretends to gain after three days’ fighting 
the Ercnch retired from 'I'aluvera, but the English were too exhausted 
to pursue. ' Eield' is here used equivocally, for ‘ soil’ with ‘fertilise,’ 
aiul for ‘ battle ' witli ‘ gain.’ ^ 

45 1. Ess, Itanour decks. Sec , ; — a comment on ‘honour’d ’ in the previous 
line ; ‘ yes ’ is ironical, implying the contrary. 

456. Can despots compass aught that hails their stray ?a_‘ eompass ’ = 
‘succeed in gaining.’ The stress is on ‘halls.’ ‘Can despots succeed 
in gaining any possession where their rule is welcome ? ’ The principle 
implied is that a dominion not based on the affection of subjects is 
no real possession. 

459. Albuera is in the neighbourhood ofBadajos, in Estremadura. The 
battle, in which the British toops under Beresford repulsed the French 
under Soult, though with great loss to themselves, was fought on May 
t.t;, iSti; consequently, after the two first Cantos of Childe Harold 
were written. This stanza was added after the author’s return to 
Knglanil. 

of grief; — see note on 1. 21. 

460. the Pilgrim ; — Childe Harold,„wlio was on his ‘Pilgrimage,’ 
prick'd ; — ‘ spurred ’ ; here used transitively. Spenser often uses the 

word absolutely, as Faery Queenc, i. i. 1 : 

‘ A gentle knight was priding on the pl.aine.’ 

' .(63. may the warrior’s treed, &c,: — -‘may fame, which is the soldier’s 
due, and tears of regret shed in the moment of triumph cause their 
recomjiense to be durable.' 

465. till others fall, See . ! — ‘ The name of Albuera shall be renowned 
until it is eclipsed by another baftle.’ 

46S. bailie’s tniiiiotts ; — ‘ minions ’ = court favourites,’ ‘ satellites.’ It 
is commonly used in an unfavourable sense; cp, 2. 2 joT^nTmcuis of 
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splciidf^ur/ Eyron frequen tly expressed his contempt for fp iliurv — 
cp. 2. 3*50, ^ laughed at martial wight.* 

470. senreeT— the reserve Tmpiiea in this word, when the thing spoken 
of is impossible, is highly ironical. 

473. hireling.i mcTccnaneSt* ‘soldiers paid for tlieir service in the 
field.* 

474-6. that living might, See.— paraphrase thus — ‘who, if they had 
lived, might have disgraced their country, and n\ight perhaps have ■. 
perished in some domestic quarrel, or (instead of pillaging foreign 
countries) have practised robbery on* a smaller scale (e.g. as high- 
waymen).’ This way of speaking'^of the common soldier is almost 
brutal, and is only partially justified by the occasional excesses of both 
the English and b'rench armies in the Peninsula. 

47s. pmud »SVi/jV/fi ; — liyron uses jl*proud ’ almost as a constant 
epithet of Seville } cp. 1. 657. So Genoa is called by the Italians ‘ la 
&uperha,^ 

triumphs unsuldued; — ‘can boast that she has not been conquered.* 

479. yet; — ' up to thd present time.’ 

481, fiorne.s; — a general expres.sion for lofty, j»i>acions buildings ; cp. 

4-. 7S6, of the Capitoline Museum at Rome: ‘tower’ is another word 
which Pyrori in the saine general way ; see note on 2. 17, 
traces ; — footprints of the ‘fiery foot’; Lat. vestigia. 

483. U'kere Desolation plants her famish* d brood * where Devastation 
occupies the place with greedy pillagers * ; i. e. where the place is looted 
by soldiers eager for the spoil. ‘Desolation’ here is ‘ the act of laying 
desolate.’ If the line is interpreted as — 'in a deserted city, inhabited^ 
by a few half-starved persons/ there is little force in ‘murder cease to 
thrive/ which refers to the soldiers. 

484. or 7/ion, Tyre; — ‘or ’ = ‘otherwise.’ On the asyndeton (omission 
of conjunction) between ‘ Ilion * and * Tyre,' see Essay on Style, 2./., p. 38, 

486, the eoming doom ; — Seville surrendered to the French on Jan. 
31, 1810. 

487. abounds ; — the sing, here is barely defensible ; it would not have 
been used except for the rhyme. 

4S9. nor bleed these patriots with their country*s uaunds ; — ‘patriots,’ 
ironical; ‘ with ’ = ‘ owing to'; ‘their country’s wounds do not cause 
them to bleed ' : or possibly, ‘ Ln sympathy with.' The whole expression 
is a strong way of saying, * They are not affected by the s^ifTerings of their 
country.* 

490, Loves the ‘jocund rebeck* of Milton’s L’Allegxo. 

Byron describes it in a note as ‘a kind of^ fiddle, with only two strings, 
played on by a bow.*- ^ 

493. girt : — as if they were her retinue. 

P 
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493, silent ; — not to be divulged. r 

494. him! Vice; — the epithet is partly ironical^ and partly implies 
that vice mitigated suffering, 

clings to the tou'ring walls; — ‘does not desert the oityin its extremity 
of danger,’ 

496. nor casts his heavy eye afar ‘ heavy, ’ because weighed down 
by anxiety ; ‘ afar,’ ' beyond the immediate neighbourhood of his house,’ 
. for fear lest the enemy should have overrun his property. 

498. the dull hot breath af war; — ‘the gloomy sulphureous smoke of 
battle.’ 

499. cansenting ; — ‘ .sympathetic,’ '■ propitious.’ 

500. t'andaugn ; — a Spanish dance vyith castanets ; here it is per. 
Konilied. For other instances of customs or practices personified, cp. 
1 . S03, ■ Duenna sage ’ ; 2 . 74C, tjnerry Carniv.rl.’ Castanets are small 
pieces of wood clattered in tlie liaiid'to accompany dancing. 

303, III the toils:—' entangled in the meshes of tlie net.’ 

sod, the leagues la cheer ; — ‘to while away the tedious journey.’ 

507. dlis quick bells ; — a number of small bells are attached to the 
headgear of the Spanish mules. 

308. Vivii el Key ;• — ‘long live the King,’ i. e. King I'erdinand. On 
the personages here mentioned see Prefatory Note to this Canto. 

510, The royal taietul ; — on the asyndeton cp. note on 1 , 484. ‘ Wittol ’ 

U ‘ one who is privy to his wife’s infidelity,’ from ‘ to wit,’ i. e. ‘ to 
hiiow.' 

5 J I . the blnel-eyed hoy ; — Godoy. 

316. the greensward's darken'd vest ; — ‘the discoloured surface of the 
turf.’ 

319. the dragon's nest ; — the enemy’s encampment. 

532. And whomsoe'er, Scc. — on the omission of the antecedent see 
Essay on Style, 3 d. (3), p. 41 . Shelley avails himself of the same license 
in Promethens Unbound. 2. 5 : 

‘And the souls of whom thou lovest 
Walk upon the. winds with lightness : ’ 
but the peculiarity in this place consists in the antecedent being the 
subject of the principal verb. . 

533. badge of crimson hue; — ‘The red cockade, with " Fernando 
Septimo" in the centre ’ — .‘Author’s note. 

534. whom to shun and whom to greet who is foe and who is friend.’ 

337. This is a comment on ‘woe to the man’; such is the fate 

that will befall hiin. 

328. And sorely, &c. :— thA general meaning is ‘It would be the 
worse for the French invaders if assassination were a match for fighting 
in the field.’ 
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S3<IV clear thi cnmion'.’, atiiake; — a poetical expression for ' neutralise 
artillery,’ 

531, 2. The meaning is; — ‘batteries of guns are erected at every point 
on the heights of the Sierra Morcna.' This range of mountains sepa- 
rates the basin of the Giiatlalqiiivir from that of the Ouadiana, ‘ Dusky ’ 
is probably used as an etymological epithet to explain ' Morena,’ as 
meaning ‘ the dark mountain,’ though the name is really decired from 
the ancient title Mons Mariamis, 

533. compass sight i — ‘ aucoeed in seeing ’ ; cp. 1. 436. 

534. howitzer ; — a kind of light canilon. 

the broieu road ; — broken to pttevent approach. 

535. bristling; — with stakes. 

the fosse o'erjlaw'd; — trenches fdled with water, 

537. The magazine in rocky tluranof slow'd; — ‘ powder magazine ex- 
cav.ated in the bowels of the rock.’ 

538. The bolster'd steed beneath the shed of thatch horse ready for 
action in an extemporised stable.’ ' Holster’d ’ = ' with holsters for 
military pistols.' 

33r;. The ball~pihd pyramid \>yTam\il i>i piled b.alls,’ ‘Pyramid’ 
is the technical name used for such piles of shot in garrisons. 

ever blazing ; — always ready to fire. 

540, he whose nod, Sea. ; — Napoleon, who had dethroned various 
lesser kings. 

542. the rod; — i. e. of chastisement. 

544. through these; — through the Spanish defences. 

545, The West; — Spain, as being the westernmost country ; possibiy 
there is a reference to the name Hesperia. 

54S. to Hades; — ‘to the realm of death.’ 

551. No step; — '[is there to be] no step’: the absence of a verb 
produces the effect of .an exclamation. 

352. The rise of rapine; — ‘ [between] the increase of Frencli aggran- 
disement and &c.’ 

555, all that desperate Valour acts,; — ‘desperate deeds of heroism.’ 

559. Hangs on the willow her unstrung guitar; — the willow, especi- 
ally the weeping-willow, was an emblem of sorrow, and so of deserted 
lovers ; as Spenser says, Faery Quceiie, i. i . 9. 3 : 

‘ The willow wome of forlorn paramours ’ : 
hence hanging the harp on the willow was ecpiivalent to renouncing 
love, ‘ Unstrung,' because for the time disused. 

560. anlace a kind of medimval dagger. 

563. an owlet's larum chilled with dr^d ; — ‘ [and whom] the call of 
a tiny owl aifrighted’ — in contr;jst to the call (alarum) of battle. 
‘Alarm,’ of which ‘alarum’ and ‘larum’ are other forms, is derived 

P 2 
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from Ital. aU'm’me, anrl therefore they properly mean ‘ a suramops to 
battle.’ 

564. jar; — 'clash.’ 

,567. hr tale ; — ' the narrative of her deeds,’ The reference is to the 
Maid of Zaragoza (Saragossa), who, when that city was besieged by the 
French, mounted a battery, where her Idver, an artillery-raan, had fallen 
mortally .wounded, and snatching the mhtch from his hand, worked the 
gun in hia place. She wa.s at .Seville at the time of Byron’s visit. . 

5di>. nioch ; — ' defies comparison with.’ 

Syo-j. The numerous alliterations in these lines are intended to 
harmonise with the gracefulness of wfcat is described. 

.<;74. Dnnger's Gort;on/ace : — danger pe/ryfss the beholder, as Medusa’s 
head turned every one who looked at it to stone. 

575. ihin the clinctl ranks; — ‘niftwdotvn the serried lines of the foe.’ 

jyfi full. The arrangement of this stanza is noticeable. In the first 
four lines the first and last half arc contrasted ; the four next correspond 
in meaning, verse by verso, to the four preceding, 

gSa, IFliiif maul retrieve luhen man' s flush' I hope is hsl ; — ‘what maid 
[call like Iter] retrieve [the fortune of tlie day] when the hopes that 
excited men have given way to despair?’ 

584. htfare a baller'il wU ; — ‘ though the walls they attacked were in 
rttins.' 

pSh. teaching : — for ‘ bewitching ' ; cp. 2. 241. 

5S8. horrid; — ‘dreadful,’ like the ' AorWda odes, casira, proeiia of 
Virgil. 

ago. that Aoeers o'er her male; — i. e. preparing to seize or harm him, 

sgj. Remoter females, famed for sickening prate ; — 'the women of a' 
distant country who are characterised by wearisome loquacity.’ English 
ladies ate meant. 

594, 5- I’eir tke idea contained in these lines the author refers to — 

‘ Sigilla in mento impressa Amoris digitulo 
Vestigio demonstrant moliitudinem’ 
vthis is quoted by Nonius, s. u. ' mollituclo' from Varro’s Saturae)-. 

596. pout to leave their nest ; — ‘ betray impatience to fly off.’ 

Sg8-6oo. hovimuch, &c- ; — in metaphorical language this is — ‘Phoebus, 
as a wooer, has tried to steal a kiss from her cheek, but -.she has 
' escaped only tile fairer from his embrace.’ Divested of metaphor it 
means—'* the sun has deepened the tint of her complexion, but in doing 
so has given it a clearer hrilliancy.' 

601. #«/«)- (fanirs .‘—for ‘ pale ’ in the sense of ' light-complexioned ’ 
cp. 2 . 666, ‘ the pale Franks.’ f. . , 

60 j foil. The comparison between J:he women of Spain and those of 
.Turkey serves to lessen somewhat the abruptness of the transition to 
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the hivocation of Parnassus in 1 . 612, ^rhicli anyhow is sudden, and is 
half apologi.sed for in 11 . 639 foil. But it is intere.sting thus to c.atcli .a 
glimpse of the surroundings in the midst of which this part of the 
poem was composed. Por other instances of this in Chikle Harold, 
see 3 . 643, 801 ; 4 . 949. 

60^, ye climes ! which poets love 16 laud ; — the East. So Byron, after 
an elaborate laudation at the commencement of the Bride of * Abydos, 
says — 

’’Tis the clime of the East; ’tis the land of the .Sun.’ 

6 o.f, ye harems ;~tbe harem is the women's apartments, which, in 
Mahometan dwellings, are sejiarate from those of the men. Hence 
the term comes to be used of the wives and concubines of a Mahometan. 

605, fardhlanl; — sc, from Spain. This Canto was written in Turkey, 
of whicli Greece was at this time a ]r»oviuce. 

fiof). ileauties that ev'n a cynic must avoui ; — * charms that the severest 
critic must acknowledge ' ; i. e. those of the Spanish women. 

C07. Match me those Uouries; — ‘X challenge you to compare those 
lovely women.’ ' Ho'uri ’ is a i^ahometan nymph of Paradise. 

fio8. To taste the gale lest Love should ride the wind; — a spleilrtklly 
poetical expression for ‘ to walk .abroad for fear of .suitors.’ 

609. deign to know; — as connected with 'match me’ above, theme.an- 
ing is—' if you would comp.are the women of Turkey with those of 
Spain, then let me tell you that we find your Mahometan paradise in 
Spain.’ 

612. The passage which follows is a curious instance of poetical 
adaptation. Byron tells us in a note th.at it was written at Castri, pn 
the Bite of Delphi, and the ' echoes ’ of 1 . 6 1 9 are those made by the 
steep cliffs at the back of that place ; but the snowy summit of I’arnassus 
( 1 . 615) cannot be seen from Delphi or its neighbourhood. The fact is 
that, notwitlistanding the words 'which I now survey,’ he was describ- 
ing his recollection of what he had previously seen at a distance. Xlis 
first view of Parnassus was obtained from Vostitza, on the southern 
shore of the Corinthian gulf ; and> Moore says in his Life. p. 99, when 
speaking of this passage, ‘ two days after, the stanzas, with which that 
vision had inspired him, were written.’ 

Gii- the phrensy of a dreamer’s eye;— cp, Shakspere, Mids. Night’s 
Dream, 5. i. rz ; 

‘ The poet's eye in a fine frenzy rolling.’ 

614. the fabled landscape of a lay; — a scene ira.agined in a poem. 

618. p/fgrims;— ‘visitors from distant lands ’ ; cp. ‘2. 856. 

619, woo thine Echoes;— ti\c metaphorical moaning is ‘call forth 
from thee a responsive strain ’ ; but there is a special reference to the 
echoes at Delphi, which were famous in antiejuity. 
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6ij, 4. ' And now [that] I vi^w thee, it is with a sense of shnmo^ that 
I am forced to adore thee with such feeble utterances.’ 

6a8. (hy cloudy canopy; — as the summit of the mountain is described 
as visible, this must refer to clouds hanging over it. 

634. his grot ; — the Adytum, or subterranean chamber, in which the 
oracles were delivered by tlie I’ythia. 

The melodious rhythm, combined with alliteration, in these 
three lines, is beautifully adapted to the sense. See Essay on Style, 4. c., 
1». 4S. 

638, glassy ‘ smooth as glass. ' 

C43. hail’d; — 'saluted.’ ", 

646. Daphne's deathless plant; — the ever-green bay. According to the 
legend, the nym[)h Daphne, when unable to escape from Apollo who was 
])ursuing her, prayed to the god» and w.as metamorphosed into a bay- 
tree 1 after which Apollo adopted the bay as his emblem. In English 
the story is gracefully told in Wordsworth’s Uussian Fugitive, Pt. 3, 
"Tis sung in ancient minstrelsy,’ &c. 
f)47. Nor lei, &c. ; — ‘ let not my hope of being h poet be frustrated.’ 
649. ratind thy giant base ;—Vann'i‘sas is the most massive of all the 
Greek mountains, not forming a range, but supported on all sides by 
huge buttresses. * Round '=‘ about,’ 'on this or that side of.’ 

dji. The Pythian hymn; — the utterances of the priestess, which were 
supposed to be inspired by Apollo, when she sat on the tripod, and was 
affected by the exhalations from the chasm beneath it. 

652. n train; — ‘a procession of maidens’; cp. Moore, Hymn of a 
Virgin of Delphi : 

‘ When, meeting on the sacred mount. 

Our nymphs awaked their choral lays, 

And danced around Cassotis’ fount.’ 

653. Andalusia; — the southern province of Spain, in which Seville 
and Cadiz arc situated. 

' C55. Ah I that to these ; — the reference is again to the distress caused 
by the war in Spain. <■ 

djS. her site of ancient days; — Seville was the Hispalis of the Romans. 
659. Cadiz, rising on the distant coast; — Cadiz is almost surrounded 
by water, being built on a peninsula, w’hich is joined to the mainland by 
a narrow isthmus. As seen from the sea, the whiteness of its buildings 
form.s a beautiful contrast to the blue water: cp, 11. dyr, 712. ‘ Distant,’ 
as being in a remote part of the Peninsula. 

66 }. mantling; — ‘ circulating^ in luxuriotis fulness.’ Milton and others 
use the word in a similar manner of the growth of the vine. 

<i(54. CArriri'-Ayefi'a;— like a serpent with angelic aspect, 

stand open-mouthed,’ ready to devour. 
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066^ Paphos ,* — the special seat of the worship of Venues, in Cyprus : 
cp. 1 . 01, ^ Paphian girls/ ’ 

667. The Queen who cQtigt4ers all; — cp. SophocIcSj Ant. Soo, a/iaxos 
0€os ^A.(ppo5ira. 

66g. her native sea ; — she was fabled to have been born from the foam 
of the sea, &(ppo*jiv(ta : hence thoname ’Ac^poSi'rg. 

674. A thousand altars, &c. ; — the reference is to the universal revelry 
of Cadiz ; but though this is contrasted wUh the ‘ one dome ’ of Paphos, 
yet this line was probably suggested by Vir^dl’s description of her' 
worship at that place j Aen. i. 41 5-7 a 

‘ Ipsa Paphum sublimts abit, sedesque revisit 
Laeta siias, uhi templum ilU, centumque Sabaco 
Ture calent arae/ 

678. Devices guaint^ &c. ; — * one ingenious trick succeejds to another.’ 
‘Kibes’ is apparently used here in tlic sense of 'heels/ but it means 
‘ chilblains/ 

680. sojourns; — the last syllable is accented. 

681-3. meaning is — ‘there arc no restraints to act as a check; 
there is religion, It is true, buV' this consists In ccicmonics, and lovc' 
making and ])raying go on simultaneously, or alternately/ 

6S4. The Cf^inexion with what precedes and what follows is this. 
To show how religion and revelry go liand in hand in Cadiz, the poet 
de.scribes the observance of Sunday there, and this introduces the episodej 
of the bull-light, which is briefly sketched here, and elaborately depicted 
further on^ after a satirical description of an Er^lish Sunday- 

686. a solemn feast;— th.^ bull-fight 

68 7. the faresi-monarch ; — the bull. ’ 

68S. snujfs the spouting gore; — ^eagerly inhales the scent of blood/ 

6go. for more; — ‘for the renewal of the combat/ 

691. entrails freshly torn; — when a horse is gored, the entrails often 
hang out. 

693 foil. These two stanzas, from their humorous and satirical vein^ 
are more worthy of Beppo or Don ^uaa than Childe Harold. But fron:\ 
what the poet says in his Preface, p. 50, he seems originally to havq 
intended to introduce more of this element, and a number of such 
stanzas, which existed in the original manuscript, wore afterwards cut 
out. tie half repented of publishing these two, for he said in a letter., 
printed in Moore’s Life, p. 133, ‘ perhaps the two stanzas of a buffooning 
cast on London’s Sunday are as well left out/ Moore himself, p. ifii, 
speaks of them as disfiguring the poem. 

693. The seventh day thh;. — from calling Sunday the Sabbath, Byron 
seems to have fallen into the mistake ol regarding it as the seventh day 
of the week instead of the first. ’ 
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6g6. gulp ! — contemptuous for ' breathe eagerly.' ^ 

697. Thy coach of hackney, c whiskey, one-horse chair ; — in the early 
editions ‘hackney’ is spelt with a capital letter: a ‘hackney-coach,’ 
however, had nothing to do with the borough of Hackney, but is 
derived from Old Eng. hakeney, ' a hired horse ’ ; our ‘ hack ' is an abbre- 
viation of ‘ hackney.’ See Skeat, Etym. Diet., and cp. Chaucer, Cant. 
Tales, 160^7: 

' ‘ His hakeney, that was a pomely grice.’ 

‘Whiskey,’ a light carriage ; ‘ eh.iir ’ = ‘ chaise,’ vulgar ‘shay.’ 

GgS. sunilry ; — ' a variety of,’ > 

figg. To Hampsfeail, dec,;— these towns, and those mentioned in the 
next stanza, are specimens of places within easy reach of London. 

700. to hurl ; — ‘ to hurry .along,’ 

70a. Thainis i—ono of many forms of the name Thames, Lat. Tatnesis, 
ribbon'd fair; — ladies adorned with rilibons. 

703. turnpike; — for ‘ turnpike road,’ until lately the name for a high 
road, because such roads were maintained by payments at turnpikes. 

J'05. thestetpoJIIighgate; — half poetical, half ironical, for Highgate Hill. 

706. Haotian .ihades ; — these arc invoked because, as we learn from 
the author's note, the passage was written at Thebes. ‘Shades’ is a 
piece of poetical commonplace, meaning something Ijke ‘ groves of 
Helicon,’ /. «. ‘ haunts of the Muses.’ 

707. the warship of the solemn Horn ; — it was a custom at the public- 
houses in Highgate to administer to visitors on a pair of horns an oath, 
to the effect that they wotdd never drink small beer when they could get 
strong, unless they liked it better, logetherwith a varictyof similar pledges. 

■ 70S. in the holy hand of mystery ; — as if it were the celebration of a 
mysterious rite. 

ym. All have their fooleries — not alike are thine; — ‘every nation has 
its foolish diversions, but those of Cadiz do not resemble those of 
England.’ The use of ‘alike’ here is peculiar, because it is generally 
applied to two things compared, not to one thing compared to another, 
r matin bell ; — ‘ bell for matins.’ 

714. saint adorers ; — ^worshippers of saints. 
count the rosary ; — ‘ tell their beads.’ The rosary is a string of 
beads, for each of which a prayer is to be said, 

717. beadsmen;-^' persons who tell beads, say oy^r prayers,’ ‘suppli- 
cants.’ 

720 foil. A few introductory remarks may serve to illustrate the 
description of a Spanish bull-ftght which follows. The bull-ring in 
which it takes place (called 'lycna ’ in l.-Ggo, ‘ circus’ in 1. 718) is in 
shape like a Roman amphitheatre, with tiers of seats rising all round 
the central area. The men who talce part in the fight are divided into 
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three (glasses— the chulos or ordinary footmen, the or horsemen, 

and the matador. The function of thi? ehuhs is to attract the bull's 
attention from a fallen picador by waving bright handkerchiefs, and to 
stick barbed darts into the anitnal’s shoulders his arms a dart,' 1. 744). 
The picadors are armed with a lance, and their legs are padded and 
sheathed to protect them againsi the bull's horns. The matador, who 
is the hnal and most skilled combatant, is the ' slayer ' of ([he bull 
(^matador from malar ‘ to kill ') ; this he accomplishes by standing 
before it in single combat, and when a favouralrle opportunity presents 
itself, flinging his cloak over its head,’ and plunging his sword between 
its shoulder-blades. Before the Inll enters, the actors make obeisance 
to the official who presides on the occasion lowly bending,' 1. 732). 
At the conclusion, the carcase of the dead bull is dragged out by a 
number of gaily decorated mules. It will he seen that Byron has not 
distinguished between the two clasites who fight on foot, for he calls 
them alt by the name of ‘ Matadores.’ 

The whole passage is very fine, the scene being idealised throughout, 
and the brutality veiled by felicitous diction [see especially II. 770, 
771). Observe how in suecessivi stanzits (Nos. 76, 77, 78) oiir sym- 
pathy is enlisted, first for the picador, next for the horse, finally, and 
most of all, foi; the bull. Note also the dramatic turn given by the 
sudden address to the picador in 1. 757. 

There is a famous description of a Spanish bull-fight in the middle of 
the seventeeth century in Clarendon’s History of the Kebeilion, xii. rjo, 

731. piled;— tier above tier. 

733. Inrtd for ‘ belated ’ ; cp. Shakspere, Macbeth, 3, 3.6, ' lated 

traveller.’ So ‘witching’ for ‘ bewitching,' above, 1 . 586. ’ 

734. doas; — -'Spanish gentlemen.' The word ‘don,’ wherever 
found, is a corruption of Lat. domimis. 

738. moon-struck; — ‘crazed,’ ‘lunatic.’ The moon has been sup- 
posed to affect the mind and system in various ways ; thus the Greek 
ae\Tiviaap 6 s is epilepsy. 

744. he jighls aloof; — the reference i.s to the Parthian mode of fighting’ 
of the footmen, who plunge their darts into the bull and then run away. 

747. the signal falls; — the (lag is dropped. 

748. expands; — ‘ is thrown wide open.’ 

exfieclation mute,. Sag . ; — ‘ the spectators sit silent and open-montlied 
in expecSiomFm the mode of expression, cp, Tacitus, Hist. 1. 17, 
4, * circurasteterat interim Palatium piiblica exspectatio.’ The scene is 
admirably described in the following passage of Clark's Gazpacho, 
p. 51 : ‘The vast crowd is stilled at o^jee into the hush of breathless 
expectation. It is not .an ordinarjj silence, not the mere negation of 
sound, but something positive, intense, almost appalling — the silence 
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which 15,000 ppople make together. All eyes are fixed on ^yonder 
opening gate, — tliere is yet a''‘paiise of a few moments, that seem an 
age, —and then forth rushes the expected of all expectants — El. Toro.’ 

7S°- lushing ; — the word expresses sudden and unrestrained motion, 
ii.as we talk of a horse ‘lashing out.’ 

754 ) 5 - Observe the effect of jilHteration in these lines; also in 
774 ) 775 ) ood 785 ; and compare Essay on Style, 4. d,, pp. 45 foil. 

yfio. croupe ; — ‘ croupe ’ or 'croupadc ’ in the manege is a leap in 
which the horse pulls' up his hind legs, as if he drew them up to his 
belly: Webster’s Diet. ' 

762. clear of bright blood. e 

76(5. the wild plunging of the tortured horse ; — ‘ the tortured horse which 
plunges wildly’ ; cp. ,' 1 . 67.4, 'the blue rushing of the arrowy Rhone.’ 

770, unseam'd : — 'ripped up.’^ 

77.4. stemming all ; — ' resisting the tendency to collapse.’ 

Iffi. irosf /--another form of ‘burst’; ep. Spenser, Faery Qucenc, i, 
y. 31.7: 

‘ Ala flew his steed, as he his bands had brasl.' 

7,Si. eoiiynge ; ' skilful,' the earlier meaning of the word ‘ cunning.' 

783, Just as the whole description of the bull-fight la briefly an- 
ticipated in St. 6S, so here the bull’s fall is first mentipned, and in the 
following stanza the details which precede it are given. 

7S5. decline ; — 'give way,’ ‘ sink fainting ’ ; he refuses to realise that 
he has received his death blow. 

ySy. vulgar eyes ; — of those who love the slaughter, and have no 
sympathy for his brave resistance. 

797. Though now one phalanx'd host, &c. ; — the meaning is — ‘notwith- 
standing that many m.ay be withdrawn to fight in the army, a sufficient 
number will remain to keep up priv.ate murder,’ ' Phalanx’d ’ = ‘ mar- 
shalled in compact lines,' ipdAa-yf having been the Greek word for the 
heavy infantry in’close array, 

800. whence ; — ‘ owing to which.’ 

' 801. ‘ But [though Revenge rem4,ins] Jealousy has fled.’ 

his 5 flr.s .’—Jealousy, naturally feminine, as being a quality, is here 
masculine, because the jealousy of the male sex is meant. 

802. ern/mef .'—rarer, and less accurate, mode of spelling sentinel ; 
' the Span, is eentinela, 

Duetma;~in elderly lady, appointed to watch the behaviour of 
young ladies. Here, as in the case of 'Fandango’ ( 1 . 50a), the institu- 
tion is personified. 

804. which the stem dotard, S^c ,; — ‘which (generous soul) Jealousy (the 
jealous husl^arul or father), ineffectimlly strict, thought to imprison.’ 

Soft, late; ‘ of late yeaif.’ 
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Sop. tCp. Horace, Ofl. 1.4. 5, *Jam Cytherca chowa illicit Venus, 
imminente luna.* 

811. Or dreatnd he loved; — Byron Avas fond of doiibtin^f the reality of 
his oAvn feelings ; cp. 2. 364. 

S13. Tor not &c. ; — he had not yet forgotten the loss of his 

first love, sc. Miss Chaworth. ^ 


815. Love haa no gift, &c. ; — the general meaning is — ‘ the be^t thing 
in love is that its object should be easily changed, because, whatever its 
charms, it is always alloyed by some bitterness. ‘ Wings’ here mean 


‘ instriimeiita of change.’ 

817, Tull from the founts &c. \somc bitterness, springing from ilio 
midst of the same source which produces enjoyment, jioisons the 


blossoms of love.’ H'uU from'»' dght out of.' The author refers to 
Lucret. 4. 1133, 4: ^ 

'—-medio dc fonte lepomm " 


'h’urgit amari aliquid, (piod in ipsis floiibrn angat.' 


8iO. ns it moves the wise;— with sober admiration. 


823. I'uves iUelf to mr, or ^ies; —* \i it does not actually ccascj at 
least reposes through exhaustion/' 

S34. digs her own voluptuous tomb : — * wears itself out by iiululgenci:.’ 

827. which had lost its brightness.* 

iSaS, siill he beheld^ nor mingled^ &c. ‘noLAvithstanding that plea- 
sure was lost to him, still he looked on at the revellers, though he did 
not' join them.* 


831. But who may smile^ &c. ; — 'the victim of destiny cannot force a 
smile/ 


833. the demon's sxuay; — the power of melancholy. ' 

836. those that soothed hh happier day ; — see note on 1, 813. 

837 foil. ’ The song to Inez was written at Athens. The extreme 
simplicity of its style is in keeping Avith its m’elancholy tone; it has 
fcAV metaphors oi' epithets, and alliteration is almost absent. In these 
points it forms a marked contrast to the 'Good Night’ song in the 
early part of this Canto. , 

837. smU not nr, &c.; — ‘ smile not upon me Avho look so gloomy.* 

83S. smile again ; — ‘return your smiles/ 

844. ‘ A pangj [Avhicb] ev’n then, &c,’ 

854. The fabled Hebrew -wanderer ; — the Wandering Jeav. 

857, Whnt Tx'de^ &c. ; — from Horace, Od. 2.16. 19 ; ‘patriae rpiis 
exsul Se qiioqne fugit 1 ’ 

Sdo. The blight of life — the demon Thought ; — ‘ the remembrance of the 
past, which blights my life/ ' ^ 

S6r. rapt:~\\i . ' caught up/ ‘ trajjisported out of seif,’ Mu rapture.’ ’ 

875. changing; — * inconstant/ ‘ disloyal/ 
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876. Pint iorbe free. Sec .; — ‘to be free 'here means ‘to Tiaintain 
freedom.’ Cadiz showed the example of refusing to submit. For the 
circumstances referred to, see note on 1. 879. 

Iasi to be subdued; — ^Cadiz was subsequently besieged by the French 
for two years, but was not captured. 

879. A traitor only fell ; — after thifproclamation of Joseph Bonaparte 
as Kipg of Spain, the Marquis of .Solano, who was commanding a 
Spanish force in Cadiz, in May 180S was ordered by the Provisional 
Government at .Seville to attack a French squadron which had taken 
refuge there from the IfuglisK He refused to do so, and was killed 
by the people. <’ _ 

8 fio. save Nobility : — ‘ except the nobles ’ ; the contrast between 
‘noble ‘and ‘Nobility’ here is an instance of oxymoron; see Essay on 
•Style, 3, a., p. r 

881. hugg'd a comiueror's chain; — ‘were content with servitude.’ 
Cp. Byron’s .Stanzas 1 

‘ No other pleasure 
With this could measure; 

And like a treasure 
We’d hug the chain.’. 

fallen Chivalry; — ‘ debased aristocrats.’ ^ 

882 foil. The poetical artifices of this stanza are worthy of careful 
study. In 1 . SSi there is simple alUtei-atiou : in the seven following 
lines the anomalies of Spanish history and character are marked by con- 
trasted expressions in each line, while in 886, 888, and 889 this is 
further helped by alliteration; in 8S6 the contrasted words true,’ 
' /reachcry’ ; cp. 2. 600) being alliterative, in 888 the contrasted portions 
having alliterations on different letters, and in 889 the alliterations alter- 
nating on the contrasted words (‘Jack,’ ‘halifled’ — ‘s/ruggle,’ ‘ strife).’ 

882. strange her fate) — as shown by the anomalies that follow. 

883. uiho were never free ; — having been 'subject to a despotic, though 
feeble, government, 

884. A Kingle-s people; — Napolfon had dcpojpd Ferdinard VII, and 
placed his o»ui brother Joseph on the throne of Spain I see Prefatory 
Note to this Canto. 

885. nnssois subjects of the monarchy.’ As fighting is here 
spoken of, there is perhaps 3 reference to feudal military service, with 
which the word was originally associated. 

8S7, 8. The meaning is — • as they love their country, notwithstand- 
ing that it gave them nothing beyond life (t. e. none of the things which 
a man may expect from his cojmtry — safety, order, and political rights), 
the motive which leads them to stqtgRle for freedom is national pride,’ 
Oa the emacolulhon in these lines, see Essay on Style, 3. c., p. 40. 
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S3(). ^ach to the siniggle, &c, ; — ‘ when foiled in the^coiitest, they at 
once renew the struggle.’ The latter clause is put first, in order to give 
the force of immediateness ; and the absence of grammar is partly 
made up for by the alliteration, which points the contrasted words. 

890, ‘ War even to ths knife' ; — this wa.s the answer of George Ibort 
at Zaragoza (Saragossa) to the Fifcnch summons of surrender. Byron, 
in his note, attributes it to Pal.afox, the other leader on that occasion. 

S91, 2. Paraphrase thus — ' the study of the mo|t murderous .annals of 
the avorld’s history is the best introduction to a right underst-anding of 
Spain and its people.’ ’’ , 

?93. Vengeance urged an foreign fOe ; — Vengeance is personified, .and 
is supposed to be impelled by the natives to attack their enemies. 
Paraphrase— ‘ whatever Vengeance can effect against foreign enemie.s, is 
being enacted there.’ This was the Guyrilla warfare. 

H95. From flashing .seimi/ar to secret knife, &c. ; — ‘ every form of 
attack is' used, from battle to assassination’; 'flashing’ is a vivid 
c.vpre.ssion for ‘seen in open light,’ in contrast to 'secret’: 'scimitar' 
poetical for 'sabre,' op."4. 142. 

Sgy-g, Iloth the sense, and the' break in the sentence after ‘bleed,’ 
suggest that ‘so may hears a rlifferent sense in 11. 897, 8, from what 
it does in 1. 899.. In the former it is final, — ' that in this way he may 
guard ' i in the latter optative, — ‘ would that such foes, &o,’ 

899, deserve ; — ‘ deserve, and meet with as their deserts.’ 

goo. The meaning is — ‘.So much for the living: hut would anyone 
let vengeance stop here, and feel compassion for the invaders after they 
are dead, and give them the rites of burial? Not sol’ This passage 
faithfully represents the e.xaspcration of the Spaniards produced by the 
excesses of the F rench at this time. 

906. blood's nnbleaching stain ; — for the idea that blood shed in 
murder would not wash out until avenged, cp. Aesbhylus, Ghoeph. 66, 7 : 

5:' aiftar' knno 9 ev 9 ' inrb .npogtav 

tItos ipavoe Tre-arjyer, av diappvdav. 

‘ Bleach’d ’ and ‘ nnbleaching ’ are gntithetical epithets ; see Essay on 
Style, I. g. (5), p. 35. 

907. awe ; — ' aspect of horror ’ ; ‘ awe * is the correlative of this. 

90S. This only may ; — ‘ may ’ does not express a wish here ; ‘ this is 

the only way in which it will he possible,’ ‘otherwise they will not 
he able.’ 

910. Fresh legions pour ; — cp. <1.382, which is imitated from Filicaja. 

913. She frees, Sec.; the rest of Europe will follow her example in 

asserting their freedom. ■> 

914. /nil Pisarras ; — Pizarro, the, Spanish conqueror of Pern, is 
called ‘fell’ because of the avarice and treachery with which he brought 
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that country intp slavery. ' Pizarros ' is a generalising plural, tneaning 
‘ men like Pizarro'; so in Latin ‘Scipiones et Laelii' means ‘men like 
Scipio and Laelius.’ 

915. Columbia's ease, &c. ; — 'the peace that reigns in America, the 
country discovered by Columbus, counterbalances the wrongs, &c.' 

916. Quilo's sons I — Quito was Ihrf chief city of Peru at the time of 
l*izarrq,'s conquest. 

918. the blood at Talavera shed; — see note on 1 . 430. 

919. the marvels of Jiarossa's fight; — the battle of Barossa was fought 
near Cadiz in 18 ii between the English under Graham and the French 
under Victor. The ‘ marvels’ werirthe re.sistance of the English under 
singularly unfavourable circumstances, and the charge by which they 
routed the enemy. 

Qio. zlMiimi;— sec note on 1.^459. 
tj'ii. Olive-Iiranch symbol of peace. 

92,1. breathe her take breath’; a reflexive verb, Cp. note'on 1. 28. 

blushing; — ‘ which c.anses the blood to mantle in her cheeks.’ 

924. doiibt/ul (lay ; - day of doubt and danger.’ 

92, s. F'nmi roil/er French plun'derer.’ 

926. stranger-tree; — ‘e.xotic,’ ‘which has not been naturalised in 
Spain.' 

927. my friend I— Ibo Hon. John Wingfield, a friend and schoolfellow 
of the poet, who died of fever at Coimbra in Portugal in 1811, when on 
active service in the Guards. These two stanzas were added at N ew- 
stead. 

931. to descend ;~\o the realm of the dead ; ‘ to descend ’ is a form 
of excl.amation, ‘ to think of thy descending.’ Cp. the use of the infin. 
in Greek and Latin ; e. g, Eur. Ale. 832, aov rb /ri) ippaaat, Virg. Aen. i. 
37, ‘Mene incepto desistere victara.’ 

932. the lonely breast; — the poet’s own. 

933. and mix nnhleeding with the boasted slain ; — ‘ mix,’ in the world 
of departed spirits ; ' boasted ’ = ‘ famous.' 

935 - What hadst thou done; — ‘what crime hadst thou committed to 
deserve.’ 

so peacefully ; — implying that a peaceful death is to be deprecated 
by a chivalrous spirit. 

940, I. Paraphrase thus — ‘with daylight my secret sorrow for thy 
loss, which had been interrupted by thy appearance in my dreams,- will 
return as I once more realise my trereavement.’ 

942. Woodless;— of one not fallen in battle. 

943. return to whence it rcKe;— cp. Eccles. 12, J: ‘Then sh.all the 

dvist return to the earth as it wa.s.' „For the of tke antecedent 

before ‘ whence,’ cp. 4 . 114, 193, 48£. 
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945.^/y«e,■ — archaic for ‘ song,’ ‘canto,’ j 

948. mae ; — archaic for ‘more’; cp. SJakspere, Much Ado, j. 65, 
‘ Sing no more ditties, sing no tnoe.’ 

949. Is this loo much ? — sc. what has already been written. 

952. Eld:~‘ antiquity.' 


CANTO , 1 1 . 

■* 

Prefatory Notes. 

1 . The remtmal of the marbles of the Parthemn. 

The Tarthenon, or temple of Athena in the Acropolis of Athens, 
remained .almost intact until nearly the end of tlte .seventeenth century ; 
but wlien that place was besieged by the Venetians under Morosini in 
1687, the Turks established a |>bwder-in.agazii)e in the building, and 
thus having been e.si)ioded by a bomb laid the central portion in 
ruins. The two ends, however, remained, together with the original 
sculptures, urjtil, .about the time of Uyron’s visit, Lonl Elgin, the 
British amh.isa.ador to Turkey, h.aving negotiated with the authorities 
on the spot, took down the greater part of tlie friere of the etHa, a 
number of tile metopes, and some of the figures from the pediments. 
These were removed to England, and were purchased for the mation in 
1S16, .and are now in the Britisli Museum. The que.stion can hardly 
yet be regarded as set at rest, whether this proceeding was justifiable, 
and consequently, wliether tlie feeling which Byron lias e.vpressed on 
the subject in this Canto was righteous indignation or unreasonable 
sentiment. The conduct of other nations in respect of antiquities can 
baldly be brought into comparison with it, because, though they also 
have filled their museums with the ^oils of Greece, yet these works ot 1 
art have in most cases been obtained by e.xcavation, or had fallen 
before they were carried off ; whereas the marbles of the Parthenon 
were removed from the walls of that temple, where they had stood ever 
since the time of Phidias. In defence of their removal it is alleged 
that the sculpture was perishing (though, as a matter of fact, it retained 
its present state of comparative perfection after a lapse of more than 2000 
years) ; that worse accidents might hapjren to them ; and that in England 
they would be an incalculable ladvantage to the art-students of Europe. 
But these considerations are of little \veight to counterbalance theviolation 
of right sentiment which the proceeding involved. What Hare remarked 
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on the subject pf robbing a church (Guesses at Truth, atgl Ser, 
p. 310) — that it is an outrage against that which gives human life its 
highest dignity and preciousness — is applicable with slight modification 
here, A monument of antiquity, which is associated with some of the 
greatest men and greatest deeds that the world has seen, and is from 
every point of view a worthy memoriil of them, deserves to be treated 
with an almost religious reverence. It has been, and still is, regarded 
thus by the civilised wmrld ; and therefore any injury offered to it is an 
act of vandalism.. 

2. Byynn's journey through Albania and Greece. 

Canto 2 opens with the subject of Athens and the spoliation of the 
I'arthenon, and then retuni.s to tAe poet’s journey. From Gibraltar he 
sailed tu Malta ( 11 . 136 foil.) in company with Hobhousc, and f^om that 
filace they were allowed a pass.age in a brig of war, whicli was convoy- 
ing some iuercliatitmon to I’rcvesa on the Albanian coast (U, 31C foil,). 
Landing thf,?c, tliey proceeded to Ygnina (Joanninal, the capital of 
Epirus ( 11 . 415 foil,), and to Tepelcn, the sent of All Pasha’s court 
( 11 . 4S7 foil,), l-teturuing to the Gulf of Arta, they started in a vessel 
to go to Patras, but were overtaken by a storm, and aftdr being in great 
danger, were driven on the coast near Suli ( 11 . 59,3 foil.). They then 
determined to make their journey overland through Acarnania, and as 
that countryjwas in a disturbed state, they took with them a guard of 
thirty-sevien' Albanian soldiers (II. 613 foil.). Thus they reached P.atras 
by way of Mesobnglii, and proceeding to Vostitza on the coast of 
Achaia, crossed the Corinthian Gulf to Delphi ( 1 . 612 foil.), From 
that place they journeyed through Phocis and Boeotia to Athens, of 
which city they obtained their first view from Phyle ( 11 . 702, 3). 
Greece was at this time a province of Turkey, and its inhabitants were 
in a very depressed condition owing to the harshness of the Ottoman 
rule ; but Byron even then believed that there was a reasonable hope of 
their regaining their freedom. 


Line I. The exordium (U. 1-135) treats of the decadence of Greece, 
together with the thoughts of man's littleness which it suggests, and of 
the removal of the marbles of the Parthenon. 

Ww-sywf moW qA htavmi — 'blue-eyed' was in Byron’s time the 
received translation of-yXauK&fy.the Homeric epithet of Athena, which 
i* now understood to mean 'with gl^ming eyes ’ : 'maid of heaven,' as 
bd»g the virgin goddess. 
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B;ii lion, &c. the poet, entering on the subject oECreece, and writ- 
ing at Athens, desires to invoke Athena, the tutelary goddess of that city ; 
but the wish was vain, for she was the goddess of wisdom, not of song, 

3. thy tempU; — tile Parthenon. 

4. rear and ivmting jire ; — both expressions refer to tile same event, 
viz. the Venetian siege ; see Prefaiory Note i. 

3. biide: — ‘ ordered,’ ‘ ordained ’ ; ‘time decreed that the woitship of 
Athena should pass away.’ , 

6. ages slow the same as ‘years that bade, &c.’;' ‘ ages .doia ’ im- 
plies long neglect owing to its abaiidomiient as a place of ivorship. i 

y-p. the dread sceptre. See.) — ‘the injurious jiower exerci.sed by men 
(ievoid of real culture.’ The Turks are meant. 

.10. Ajietent of days ;~~o. title applied to the .Supreme lleing in Dan. 

7. 3, 13, 22. I. 

atigiisl ;—!or the Gr. rrorvia or aepvfi, botll epithets of Atiieiia. 

12. glimmering through the dream of things that were; — ‘dimly seen 
through the vague inediiun of past history.’ 

15'. A sohoalhay's (n/e)— cp. 1 . 401, and Juvenal 10. 166, 7 ; 

‘ I, deinctis, ct sacva.s ctirre per Alpes, 

Ut puwis placeas et dcclaniatio fias.’ 

the wonder ef an hour; — ‘an object of admiration to the passing 
visitor.’ 

16. The warrior’s weapon and the sophist’s stole; — the fame of Greece in 
war and in philosophy. ' Stole’ (Gr. arotd;, Lat. stola) is a long iipiier 
dress reaehing to the feet; it is here taken to represent the dress of 
a philosopher. 

17. tower; — Byron uses this wortl in a v.ague sense for any con- 
spicuous building; cp. 1 . 836. ‘Athena’s tower,’ for the Parthenon; 
1 - fitS’ ‘Saragoza’s tower.’ for the fortress: for the similar use of 
‘ dome ’ see note on 1. 481. 

18. Dim with the mist of years ; — ‘buildings, the original appearance 
of which the lapse of time hardly allows us to realise’ : cp. 11 . 87, S. 
‘ Dim’ does not refer to the huiUlingii being discoloured or defaced, but 
like ‘ the mist of years ’ is an imaginative expression. The whole line 
refers to impressions on the mind’s eye, not to visible objects. 

gray flits the shade of ponuer; — ‘a feeling of past greatness haunts 
the spot’; cp. 4 . s, ‘A thousand years their cloudy wings e.vpand.’ 

' Gray ' is an expressive epithet implying age, pallor, and obscurity, and 
therefore is more suggestive than 'hoar’ as applied to antiquity; cp, 
1. 836, ‘ gray Marathon.’ Tennyson uses it with great skill, as in ‘ gray 
spirit,’ ofUlysses, ‘gray shadovJ,’ of Tith^uis, 

ig foil. In order to understand therstanzas that follow, it is necessary 
to get a clear idea of the accessories referred to. The poet supposes 

Q 
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liimself to be srinding amid ^lie niins of the temple of Zeus Ol/^mpiiis 
by the Ilisstis ( 1 . 84) with the Acropolis full in view ( 1 . 21) ; in front of 
him lies a broken sepulchral urn fU. ao, 56), and not far off is a skull 
from some neighbouring burial-ground (1. 4s) ; then, as he is proceed- 
ing to moralise on human vicissitude* he summons to liim as audience 
a native, who is suiiijosed to be standing near ( 1 . 19). For a similar 
instance, in Byron of summoning an audience, cp. The Giaour : 

' Approa,(:h, thou craven crouching slave ; 

'Say, is not this Thermopylae ? ' 

-ry. nf the tnorittnfr ; — jroetical expre.ssion for an ‘Oriental.’ h’or 
similar idioms cp. 1 . 27, ‘ chilu ,of douht'; 4 . 594, ‘ Be.auty’s 
daughters.’ 

20. nwlfst ml yon ihfmceUss urn; — ‘spare the urn which lies in your 
way hither ’; tlie irrri, like the shell of 1. 43, is introduced in, order to he 
nioniliseil upon. 

21. t/i/s ,<./nt -not Athens, hut tl>e Acropolis, which is the conspicuous 
nlijeet from the temple of Zeus Olympius, and hides the city from view. 

sj, xuhoae nhrines no longer burn ; — wliose’altars offerings are no 
longer made’; cp, 1.4,31. 

34. 'Twm yave'.x; — ‘ the religion of the nation was that of which Jove 

was the representative.' ' 

3lj. sours; — 'rises towards heaven.’ 

2S. he lifts his eye to hsnven; — ‘he hopes for a future state of happi- 
ness.’ For Byron’s religious views sec Introd. p. 17. 

30-2. The meaning is— ‘ is not the suffering of the present life 
^nfiicient to prevent thee from desiring a future life, of the nature of 
which thou art ignorant ? ’ 

32. ‘Thou knosvest not whither, and carest not, so long ns thou art 
rio longer on earth.’ 

35. ree/gA ycm dust before it flies; — ‘ weigh ’ = ' ponder on'; ‘yon 
du.st, &c.,’ the dust in the sepulchral urn mentioned ahove, before it is 
scattered by the wind. 

37. burst; — ‘open.’ ‘ excavate’ ; rthe ‘mound’ Is a tumulus such as 
those of Ajax and Achilles on the plains of Troy near the Helles- 
jiont. 

38. Far on the solilnry shore; — ‘far from Greece, liis home, on the 
shore of Troy.’ 

39. falling nations mourn’d around ‘ falling ’ means ‘ who were being 

.slain now that their champion was dead’: ‘nations,’ the host before 
Troy; cp. 4 . 1243: ‘rnourned around,’ as the Greeks after the death of 
i’atroelns, Horn, 11 . 23. ^ 

40. not one 0/ saddening dhomanth tueeps ; — ‘ of all those mourners not 
otte is now alive ’ : ' saddening,’ cp. 1. .98, from which it would seem to 
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mean'' sorrowful ’ ; if it is more than yiis, it must bi 'those who were 
then being melted into tears.’ 

41. A/s vigil heps ; — ‘ maintains his nightlong lamentation.’ 

43, recortlsi — the Iliad. 

43. Toil .sii;//,— see note on 11. 19 foil. 

44. a God ; — one who aspires to be ‘mingled with the skies.’ 

46 foil. This meditation on a skull cannot fail to recall tlhit of the 
gr.avedigger on Yorick’s skull in Hamlet, 1 . »Ilyron converted a skull 
which was found at Newstead into a drinking-cup. * 

48. Ambitions oiry hall; — ‘hall,’ like ‘dome’ in the next line, is sug- 
gested by the cavity of the .skull the brain that dwelt there was the 
instrument of ambition .and thought; ‘airy,’ full of ethereal ideas, the 
iiif/iuev ppivrjiia of .Soph. Ant. 354 ; this is intended to contr.ast with its 
present eorthly state, n 

50. Inchtiislre ; — 'lacking the bright eyes’; ep. Keats, tide to a 
Nighting.ale, .4. 9 : 

‘ Where Beauty cannot keep her liisirniis eyes,’ 

JI. The gay cccf.ts, '&c. ; the hollow once occupied by the lively 
eyes, which flashed with wisdom, wit, and passion.’ 

53. snge or sophisT : — as distinguished from ‘ sage ’ (philosopher), 
‘sophist’ meanli ‘dialectician.’ 

54. People this lonely tower , See. ■, — in other words, ‘prove the resur- 
rection of the body.’ 

55. Athena's wisest son; — Socrates is meant. Athena, the goddess of 
Athens, here stands for Athens, as Thebe, the name of the nymph, in 
Greek poets frequently stands for Thebes. 

57. what we cannot shin; — the certainty of death, and the uncertainty 
of all that is beyond. 

59. brain-born dreams of evil all their own; — *,^maginary evils of their 
own creation ’ ; /. e. the idea of siifiering after death. 

60. Pursue what Chance, &c. ; — cp. Soph. Oed. Tyr. 979 : 

eitcTj ttpdrta'TOV oTtois bvyaird ns. , 

62. no forced bamjuet. &c. 7 — ‘ no One is forced to partake of life against 
his will, when tired of it.’ 

66, the doctrine of the Sadducee; — Acts 23. S; ‘The Saddncees say 
th.ii there is no resurrection.’ 

67. sophists, madly vain of dubious lore; — ‘professing teachers, who 
unreasonably parade the philosophy of disbelief,’ The consistent sceptic 
would say that a future life can neither be affirmed nor denied. 

73, The Bactrian, Samian sptge; — Zoroaster, the founder of tile reli- 
gion of the Parsees, was born in Bactriar'a : Pythagoras in Samos. On 
the omission of the conjunction seeTEssay on Style, 2./, p. 38. 

73. There, thou 1 ; — the sentence breaks off here; perhaps the verb to 
Q 3 
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I)e supplied is 't<bide5t.’ Tl)e,siulclen changes of construction in the 
first four lines of this stanza correspond to the impulsiveness of the 
thoughts. The jierson referred to was a Cambridge friend, named 
Edcilestone, who died shortly after liyron's return from abroad in iSii ; 
the stanza was written at Newstead. 

7 j, ruAo.ie lovt and life lo^elher fled;—‘ together ’ implies that his love 
conlinueti till death. 

74. Have left me here, .Sec,; — ‘the loss of thy love by death has ren. 
dered life and lovd objectless to ine who remain Irehind.' 

7,g. Twined with my heart; — this seems to belong to ‘There, thou,’ 
alsrve. 

can I deem thee dead. See.-, — ‘the vividness of iny recollection of 
thee prevents tnc from believing that thou art dead.’ " 

75, ‘And welcome (won) the thought of our meeting (vision) to my 

heart bore.aved of thee (vacant breast).’ , 

7y. yaiing Rememhrunee ; — 'remembrance of our youth.’ 
rA««;— after death. 

80. lie (i.s it may, &c. ; — ‘ whatever rj,oom the i'utnrc life may ordain 
for me.' 

8j. mmsyi—cp. 1. .sS. Sonte editions by niistaile read ‘mossy’ here, 
an epithet unsuitable both to the hnrditess of the marbfe and the dry. 
ness of the climate of Athens. 

S.P yet imshaien ; — thi.s implie.s that the column itself hac] fallen but 
the base remained. The poet here supposes himself to take his seat on 
the base of one of the columns of the temple of Olympian Zeus, 
which occupied a platform of ground to the south-east of the Acropolis, 
This temple, which was the largest ever erected to that divinity 
(‘ mightiest of many such ’), was commenced by Pisistratus, and com- 
pleted by Hadrian. Fjftecn lofty Corinthian columns now remain. 

‘ Base' is accurate, because Corinthian columns have bases, which Doric 
columns have not. 

84. throne seat’ (in majesty). 

' Hence; — ‘ looking from this point,' ■> 

let me trace The latent grandeur; — ‘ let me try to recall the vanished 
magnificence'; but ‘Interrt’ meatrsmore than this, viz. that the grandeur, 
though no longer visible, is there potentially, and can even now be called 
up by themirrd’s eye. But further thought (the poet goes on to say' 
shows this to be impossible—' It may not be.’ 

88. hath labour'd to deface ; — timers here conceived, not merely as a 
passive agency, r.e. neglect, but as active with fell intent, by the instru- 
mentality of yuarrymen, who hfjse used tfee stones for building, and the 
force of earthijuakes, These have Ifeen the two princip,al causes of the 
destruction of ancient bnildings in. Greece. 
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claim nu passing sigh; — not, ‘deserve more tbrgi n passing sigh,’ 
bill, ‘do not ask for (they would fail to win) even a transient sigh ’ : the 
negative tmalifies the verb, not the adjective. 

90. carols by; — 'passes by, "singing merrily.’ 

91. Blit who; — the reference is to Lord lilgin: see Prefatory 

Note t. * 

92. where Pallas linger'd; — this means that the Parthenon itmainetl 
uninjured longer, and retained more of its ornair#;nt, tlian other temples. 

95. Caledonia; — the classical name of Scotland; Lord Elgin was a 
Scotchman. * , 

98. they coidd violate; — i.e. the English who took part in the spoliation. 
saddening; — h.irdly mart than ‘sorrowful’ ; cp, 1, 40, 

- 99. altars; — general expression for ‘ sacred inoinnnents.’ 

the long-reluctant brine; — ^'thc ship was wrecked in tlic Archi- 
pelago ’— Author’-s note. 

100. Bui the point of this is that, tlxnigh the English had 

taken soma part in the work, the son of Caledonia was the leading , 
siJoUer. lint it is difficult to fintl any definite connexion hetvveeii these 
words and those which precede. Probably it refers to the general 
meaning of the last sKtnza, and signifies' ' most injurious was.’ 

the tnadern'Pkt ; — the descendant, and representative, of the Piets, 
the barh.aroos, piratical inhabitants of .Scotland. 

lot. to rive;— that tie can destroy’; part of the building wa.s injured 
daring the removal of the sculpture. It was on this occasion that the 
expression of grief occurred, which is referred to in 1 , loC. 
t?D/A under Alario; see note on 1 . 119. 

105. Aught; — ‘ any scheme.’ 

III. the slaves ; — contemptible agents, devoid of the feelings of a free 
man, as contrasted with ‘ the free Britannia ’ below. 

1 13. The ocean queen ; — ' [tell not that] the ocean queen .’ 

117. Eld forbore; — ‘ lapse of time abstained from injuring.' 

118. thine JEgis, Fallas; — the aigis was the short cloak worn by^ 
Athena, in which was set the Gorgon's head. 

tip. Stern Alaric and ’Havoc; — Havoc is finely personified, and con- 
ceived as accompanying or escorting Alaric; cp. 1 , 702, where I'reedom 
is spoken of .as in the company of Thrasybulus at Phyle. The story 
here referred to is related by Zosimus the historian (p. 253, ed. Bonn), 
who says that when Athens was attacked by the Goths under Alaric 
in A. I). .395, the invader was deterred by the appearance of .“Vthena aiul 
Achilles on the battlements of the city. 

121. His shade, &e.\ — the pendent dhuse is here explanatory; ‘in 

vain, for his shade burst, &c,.’ * 

1 22, Bursting to light /—.‘ forcing its way to the daylight.’ 
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112. array sfrcss,' ' gnrb,’ * panoply.' 

12£. Idly; — ‘cardeas,’ ' nnheeding.' 

128, the dust they loved; — ‘the dust of those they loved’: but the 
lioet's words express more forcibly that the dust is the same as that 
which composed the beloved form. 

I,t2. To guard those relics ne'er to ffe restored; — i.e. to prevent them 
from beKig further mutilated, since they can never be restored to their 
original jicrfeclion. f 

135. The idea iS that Greek sculpture, like Greek mytiiology, is (he 
product of, and only suited to, bright skies. 

130. We now return to Childe liarokl, who is leaving Spain, and 
sailing to Malta. 

137. to urge ; — ' to describe him as hastening.’ , 

138 -40. Lillie reck'd he, Sec.; — Ahc eared little for the objects (lady, 
love or friends) whom others regret to leave behind.’ 

>43, Hill Harold felt not; — taken in coime.'cion with the preceding Jino 
this weans—' Ire was no longer attracteel by female charms, but was 
hartlencd by remorse.' 

144, the land of war and crimes; — Spaiiii cj), 1. 891, J. 

I4G. /ill/;— adverb, qualifying ‘fair.’ a 

148. lighl ; — every part sound and in good repair. '■ 

149. mails, spires, and strand ; — the lending features of a seaport as 
seen from the sea. 

to the right fancied point of view is here assumed. 

151. The convoy; — ‘ convoy’ is used of a fleet of vessels convoyed by a 
ship of war, 

like wild swans; — a fleet of ships is conipai'ecl to wild swans in 
Virg. Aen, I. 393 foil, The point of comparison here, independently 
of other points of resemblance, is that they move at equal distances, but 
in regular order. 

153. The dullest sailer wearing bravely the ship that sails slowest 
pow presenting a gallant appearance.’ ‘ A dull sailer ’ is on the analogy 
of ‘a slow, a fast, sailer.’ ‘ Wearing ’ = ‘«bearing itself.’ ‘ Brave ’ is 
‘ tine ’ with a sense of showiness ; so • bravery “ is used of gay clothing 
and ornaments. 

"Hhe wll-neved guns; — i.c. securely fastened- To ‘ reeve ’ is to 
pass the end of a tope through a hole in a block. 

the netted canopy; — to prevent blocks or splinters from falling 
nil deck during action.- — Author’s note. The nautical term is the 
aplinlermet. 

I gd. hoarse; — because shouted With a loud, harsh voice. 
busy humming din ; — ‘ murmur c(f voices of the busy sailors.’ 

(gy. /opj;— platforms by which the shrouds are extended. 
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[51^ ihe lachle glides i — ‘ the rope runs,’ when IjeingJ'aiileel or let qul. 
'I’liekle' ia used forappar.-ttiis or gear of*rarioiiK kinds, as (Ishiirg-lacklc, 
liarness, rigging- 

163. Or schoolboy Midshipman ; — ‘ Oi* [to the call of the] schoollioy 
Midshipman.’ 

161. shrill pipe; — ‘'pipe' is lued of a thin sound; •'shrill' heeause 

strained. , 

as good or ill betides according as things are being done rightly 
or wrongly ‘ betides ’ = ‘ is h.ippening.' * • 

162, Krc/iiK impish child.’ ’riiK word, like ‘schoolboy’ above, 
is inlended to heighten the effect, the boyishness of the one contrasting 
with the number anil manhood o'f the others. 

^ tb-t. staid; — ' sedate,’ ' composed.’ 

165. that part; — the tiuarter-deck. 

1 06 . the lane chie/tain; — the captain. 

lOS. ‘any person’; but the neuter gives a depreciatory 

sense : ep, the >ise of ‘ thing ’ in II. 32,1. 3pS. 

i/ ho «roidd/»'eserv«,'— there is a mixture of two coiistructimis here, 
viz. ‘ he does not l.rlk, in order* that he may pre.serve,’ and ‘he niii.sl 
not talk, if he would jtreservo.’ 

tfig. which b(okeit, ever baits; — ‘ the disregard of which ever balks.’ 

173, lessening; — sc. in interrsity. 

174. pennant-hearer; — if a fleet was spoken of. this would mean the 
vessel on board of which is the offieer in conmratid, the ‘ broad pennant ' 
being his flag ; hi the case of a«convoy it would simply he the vessel 
which guards the rest. 

175. That lagging barks, Sec. ; — ‘ that the slower vessels may come up.' 

176, 7. ‘What a hardship, what a waste of time it is, to lose a 

favouring wind in waiting for slow-sailers 1 ’ ‘ Hulk,' used con- 

teraptuonsly ; lit. ‘ a vessel without masts or rigjjing, unfit for service.’ 

179. This loitering pensive on the willing seas; — ‘while we thus 
loiter, &c. ' ; this clause is pendent, while the next is ab.solute ; see 
Essay on Style, 3. a, b, pp. jg, 40. ■ Pensive ' = ' inactive,’ but is more- 
poetical, because it gives the feeling of the person. ‘Willing’ = ‘in 
our favour.’ 

1 80, flapping ; — se, in the process of hauling down ; a descriptive 
epithet. ' 

153. may sigh; — ‘ may declare they are in love.’ 

154. Such be our fate when we return to land; — sc. and not before i 
'while we are on board we gladly leave lovernaking to landsmen.' 

155. some rude Arions rssfiess Annrf j\rion ’ — ‘ musician of the 
sea.’ The Greek story of Arion wjs, that when about to be cast into 
the sea by the sailors of a vessel in which he was making a voyage, he 
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played the guitar, with such skill that the dolphins gathered round the 
prow, and on the back of one of these he was carried safe to land. 
‘ Rude,’ qualifying ‘ Arioii,' because he was a skilful minstrel. ‘ Rest- 
less ‘ cpiickly moving to aiid'fro,’ 

l8g. Thotighllea, as if; &c. ; — ‘ with rto more sense of danger or re- 
straint than if they were on shore.’ 

190. Datpe : — the ancient name of Gibraltar. 

193, Ilecaie ; — the last vowel is mute here ; cp. Shakspere, Macbeth, 


3 - 6- ‘ 


‘ Why how now, Hecate ? you look angerly.’ 


iij.\. Ilaw softly, &c. ; — the moon is in the southern sky, as the vessel 
passes through the Straits ; consecpiently the coast of Spain is in light, 
that of Africa in shadow. 


Kj;,. fares! hrowii’: — ' brown’ is Byron's usual epithet for landscape 
seen in moonlight ; tp. 2 . 624 ; also I’arisina, 1. ro, ‘ And on the leaf 
a hrowncr hue’) Siege of Corinth, it. i, ‘’Tis midnight : on the 
mountnina brown The cold, round moon shines deeply down.’ 

lyf). Visiiucl, though darkening with her uianing phase; — 'clear, 
thotigh not brilliantly lighted, because the moon has passed the full.’ 

197. Mauritania /—the ancient name of Morocco. 

199. ’Tie night, &e. ; — the melancholy of the famous stanzas which 
follow is rendered more pathetic by the contrast afforded by the liveliness 
of what precedes. 

201. lone mourner of its bajjledzeal; — ‘ which laments in solitude its. 
unreqtrited affection.' 

203. xeith the weight of years would wish to bend; — ‘would wish to live 
to see old age.' 

20;. znhen mingling souls Jorget to blend; — ‘ when souls which give 
[ironiise of mutual attachment fail at last to unite ' ; the poet is think- 
ing of his early love : 'see Introd. p. 8. For ‘ mingling ’ used in this 
sense, cp. Shelley, Love’s Philosophy : 

‘All things hy a law divine 
In one another’s. being jningle — - 
Why not I with thine?’ 

208, laving ; — here used intrans., in the sense of ' wave-washed,’ 


211. i(aco«!icio«s;~‘ involuntarily.’ 
eash bachaard yrnr, -—the sense of motion in ' backward’ makes it 


more than ‘ past ’ ; ‘ each year which it retraces.’ For similar instances 
of condensed expression see Essay on Style, 3./., p. 41. 

212-16. It is difficult to cleiinc e-vactly the connexion of these five 
verses with what precedes aud-what follows. Probably the meaning is 
~»‘ Deso^^ of love to revert to in 

th# past; but H is full of anguish, and I would fain escape from it’ : 
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then, paving rcverletl to his one linkivith the piist, .and fonnil it so pain- 
ful that he would gladly sever it, he goSs on in the ne,xt two stanzas to 
describe his own lowest depth of loneliness, by contasting it with wh.at 
is commonly c.alled solitude. ■> ’ 

213. possesses or possess'd A thought,; — ‘ has or h.ad some place in their 
thoughts.’ i> 

215. A flashing pang; — the thought of the loved one: ‘ Ijasliing' 
means ‘sudden and keen’ ; cp. 1. 65, ‘ Strange pangs would flash,’ 

216. Would .still, albeit in vain; — ‘still’ here antiicipates ‘albeit in 
vain ’ j ‘ though in vain, yet for all that.’ 

21 'j. fell; — poetical and dialectic for ‘ hill.’ ' , 

220. ne'er or rarely ; — a remarkable instance of a form of (lualilied 
expression, which is generally .excluded from poetry. But it is found 
occasionally in the best poets, e.g. .Sl^cllcy, To a Skylark, i. .3, ‘That 
from heaven, or near it’i Catullus 68. 131, ‘Aut nihil nut paulo,' 
where Ellis's note gives other instances. 

225. view her stores nnroU’d; — 'survey her trcasure.s as they are ex- 
posed to view.’ 

336. the shock of men ; — i.e, m.eh jostling and hustling one another iu 
the race of life. , 

327-g. The yreauing is—* to be conscious of and alive to all that is 
passing around us, and to have the advantages of fortune; and yet 
to be weary of the world, and banished from all sympathy.’ ‘ Possess ’ 
= ‘ have possessions.’ 

238. denizen; — in the earlier sense of 'resident foreigner,’ somewhat 
like Gr. gtronror : his home is not in the world. 

330. Minions,, jf: splendour, .Sec. whiia those whp fawn on us in 
prosperity shrink from us in adversity ’ ; the clause is absolute. For 
'minions' see note on 1. .;68. 

231. Nojte that; — resumed from I. 229 ; ‘ [wi>h] none that.’ 
kindred consciousness ; — sympathy of nature ; cp. Tennyson, In 
Memoriam, 77. 5, ‘But thou and I arc one in kind.’ 

333. would seem to smife the less; — there is intense bitterness in’ 
the word ' seem ’ ; ' would, I do not say smile the less, but even seem 
to do so.’ 1 

333. eremite; — see note on 1. 36. 

336. lonely Athos; — the epithet ‘lonely’ is especially applicable to 
Athos, because of its 'giant height’ (6.700 ft.) and the absence of lofty 
mountains in its neigbourhood. When it is seen from a distance, e.g. 
from the plains of Troy (90 ra.), or from the slopes of Mt. Felion 
(80 m.) — the peninsula whiclf joins it .j;o the mainland is below the 
horizon, and the peak rises quite Tiolitary from the sea. The bacred 
Mountain (fkytov "Opos), as it is called, is the great centre of the monas- 
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ticism of the Eastern Cliurclr, for the whole of the peninsula, vvjiich is 
40 miles in length, is ouenpictl by monasteries and monastic setlle- 
raents. Erom the summit all the northern part of tlie Aegean is 
visililc. '' 

240 thoughtful,' ‘pensive.’ One of Byron’s greatest 

pleasures was to sit for hours together on a liigli point overlooking 
the sea., 

241. 'wiVcWh^;— for ‘ bewitching ' ; cp. .1.586. 

244, 5. the trank, &c. Notice the alliteration in 'rrack,' ‘trod,’ 
'trace,' and the oxymoron involyed in the expression ; see Essay on 
-Style, 4. n„ p. 36. ' 

346. the change of course ratlicr than of weather; the balance 

of the 'expressions in the line is better maintained if ' change ’ goes witli 
‘hack,’ thnn if it go'e.s with 'calmj and ‘gale.’ 

250. The foul, the fair, the contrary, the kind; — the two former ex- 
pressions refer to rough and fair weather ; the two latter to winil and 
wave being against them or in their favour, With ‘ kind’ cp. 1 . 179, 

' uiilling seas.’ 

253. jocund mont;— cp. Shakspere, Uomco and Juliet 3, 5. 9 : 

'jocund day » 

Stands- tiptoe on the misty mountain tops,’ 

253. lint not in silence pass; — ‘pass we not in silence’ ; the con- 
struction is continued from 1. 244. 

Calypso's isles; — Malta and the neighbouring island of Gozo. The 
latter in classical times was identified'by some with Ogygia, the island 
which is described by Homer in the Odyssey as inhabited by the 
godde-ss Calypso. Byron combines the two in one expression, and 
thus transfers Calypso to Malta, which is his object, as tve see from 
1. 265. 

254. the middle deepf‘ — not merely ‘the middle of the sea,’ but ‘ the 
middle of the Mediterranean,’ xvhich here is divided into two great 
basins. 

■ 256. Though the fair goddess, Scf.; — ^Ulysses, when returning from 
Troy, was detained by Calypso for seven years, but against his will, 
for he desired to return to his wife Penelope in Ithaca j at last the gods 
ordered her to let him go. 

' ief. And o'er her cliffs, &c. ; — perhaps this line was suggested by a 
passage in Campbell’s Pleasures of Hope, which was famous at the 
time when Byron wrote : 

‘ Piled on the steep, her bladng faggots burn , , 

To hail the bark that never"' can return.’ 

259. his hoy essay’d the dreadful hap; — the incident here referred to 
oixtita in Fenelon’s Telemaque, where Mentor, the preceptor of Tele- 
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niacluis, pusliCB him ovci' tlie cliffs of Calypso's islaiiiLinto the sea, in 
order to rescue him from the attractions If that goddess. 

260. from high ; — ‘ frqm on high.’ 

263. genlk glories gone ; — for similar iRstancesof alliteration see note 
on 1. 64. 

266. Sweet Florence; — Mrs. Spdliccr .Smith, whose acquaintance Byron 
formed at Malta, ami to trliom he addressed several poems, whiyli were 
piihlished along with the first edition of C’hilde Harold. 

373. ndmirnlion glancing harmless by ; — the metaphor is from an 
arrow ; it glanced off, and did not penitrale or wound. 

278. now ; — on the pre.scnt occasion, when he wa.s in the irrespiice of 
‘ Florence.’ 

1 28, hail’d , . . their hope, &c. }— ‘addressed as their hope,’ &c, ’ 

real or mimic awe; — ‘real,’ pronjjunce as monbsyllable; ‘mimie’ 
litoteiuled,’ 

iSf. Xu that ; — ' all the titles of homage that ’ ; this is in a])positioii 
to tile substantives of the preceding line. 

S87. Nor felt ; — ‘ nor neither’ ; cp. ‘or’ for ‘either,’ it ijfi. 

289. seeming; — ‘apparently,’ ‘ to the outward view.’ 

297. never would hesjoin ; — ' he was not one to join ’ : the sequence is 
irregular ; wo should have expected ‘ would he have joined.’ 

303. tropes; — ‘metaphors’; i.e.iii studied, fulsome language. 

305. still ; — ' ever,' ‘ always.’ 
copes ; — ‘ is a match for.' 

306. Passion crowns thy /lopes .-r— ‘ thy hopes will be rewarded by 
a return of love.’ 

313. If, kindly cruel, early hope is crost ; — ‘ but if, on the other band, 
by a kindly cruel fate, disappointment ensues, it (disappointment) 
rankles.’ The construction is imperfect; ‘hope crost ’ = “ disappoint- 
ment,’ and in that sense ‘kindly cruel’ agrees slith it, in the sense of 
'a kindly cruel ordinance,’ and ‘ it ’ refers to it. 

3 IS- foegets ; — ' ceases.’ 

3 rg. JJy pensive sadness, not ^ Fiction, led ; — paraphrase thus—' what 
I shall describe is suggested to me, not hy the imagination, but by 
scenes imbued with melancholy.’ 

320. wilhal; — ‘moreover’; this is an additional reason for not 
loitering. 

331, little schemes of thought ; — perliaps, ‘conceptions oi a terrestrial 
paradise,’ 

322. new Utopias; — ‘modem speculations ou an ideal eoraiuunity.’ 
Sir Thomas More wrote a woi*k called lIjtopi.a (Ourom'a, from oh, Toms, 
‘ no place ’) to embody his ideas of ti perfect state, which he located in 
an imaginary island of that name. 
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^22. ared ; — ' oxpomuled ' ; particip. from aread; cp. Spensert Faery 
Qiieene, i. 8, ji.’ 9: 

‘ His name Ignaro did his nature right aread.’ 

324. such ; — ‘ such things,’ “’such lore.’’" 

325 foil. The connejfion with the preceding stanza is found in 
‘ kindest mother ' : ' Nature is the kindest mother, i.e, the best source of 
inspiration — better than Fiction avith her utopias.’ ‘Still’ anticipates 
‘ thougli.' Paraphrase^ thus — ' Dear Nature is the kindest mother, not- 
withstanding that- the mildness of her aspect is apt to change to stern- 
ness; ... ( 1 . 329^ Nay, it is in her sterner aspects that she is fairest.’ 
By ‘ Nature ’ here is meant the * aspects of nature,’ in a wider sense tlian 
what we usually call ‘ scenery.’ 

327. * her hare bosom; — i.e. ‘ unveiled^' seen with the naked eye, net 
conceived by the st'udcnt in his syuly. 

328. Her iiever-wean'd, though not her favour'd child; — ‘ who have 
never licen alienated from her iniluence, though she has shown me less 
of her gentleness, and more of her severity, than she has to others of her 
children.' This e.vplanation of ‘not her favour’d child ’ appears more 
probithle than ‘ she has not iinparted'^her inspiration to me in the same 
degree ns she has to some others,’ which would be a sentiment unsuited 
to Byion. 

330. nothing polish'd; — no influence of cultivation or sign of civil- 
isation. 

331-3. paraphrase thus — *1 have always found her lovely, whether 
by day or night, though I have put Her to the severest test by .yvateh- 
ing all her changes of coimtenance, even the wildest.’ 

333, itt wrath; — ^‘in her tempestuous moods.’ 

334. Land of Albania ; — the modem Albania very nearly corresponds 
to the ancient Epirus and Illyria. 

•where Isiander ros^ — Iskaftder is a modern corruption of the name 
Alexander; cp. Iskenderoon, the ancient Alexandria, in northern Syria. 
Alexander the Great was born at Pella in Macedonia, but the proximity 
'of this to the modern Albania, and the fact of his mother Olympias 
having belonged to the royal house of Epints; are a sufficient justification 
for his being regarded poetically as having ' risen ’ in Albania. 

33.1. Theme of the young, and beacon of Ike wise; — ‘whom the young 
love to talk of, and the wise to follow as an example.’ Alexander wag 
so far from being a man of wild ambition — ‘ Macedonia's madman,’ as 
he has been called — that he was the type of a far-seeing conqueror, foi 
his victories were universally followed up by arrangements for the ex- 
tension of commerce and civilisation, and by the establishment oi 
colonies and the organisation of pslitlcal institutions among his sub- 
jects. ‘ Beacon of the wise’ is from Troilus and Cressida, a, 3. 16, 
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336. .^lis Mnmesnie;— George C.istriote, commonly ctv^jled .Scnnderbeg, 

I. £. Iskander Bey, or Lord Alexander, lie w.as horn in the north of 
Albania in 1404, and frequently defeated the Ottomans when they en- 
deavoured to obtain possessioi? of his native country. 

337. shrunk from his deeds, &c. ; — 'avoided the conflict with him after 
making trial of his valour.’ " 

emprise poetical for ‘ enterprise,’ Ital. impresa. -1 

• . 139 ' rngged nurse ; — Albania is a very mountajnous country. 

340. The cross descends, thy minareis arise ; — the meaning is—-' the 
minarets, which we see rising aloft,’ take the place of the crosp.' 

‘ rjeacends,’ lit. ‘ takes the lower_place.’ A minaret is a tall slender 
tower, built by the side of a mosque, with a gallery running round it 
nH.ar the summit, from which theAlahometans arc siiminoned to iif.ayer.s. 

34T. the pale crescent; — as an ornayient surmounting the mosques: 
on the epithet ‘ pale,' sec note on 1. 394. 

34a, ey/u'ess-groue;— numerous cypresses are iilantcd near tlic mosiiues, 
and in the Mahometan cemeteries. ’ , ' 

I'en,’— see note oifl. 240. 

343. the barren spot ; — Ithaca, which is a steep and singularly rocky 
island ; Ulysses hiinself described it as rprixt!', ii 44 ’ iryaOii uovporpbipas, 
Horn. Od. 9. 27« 

344. o’erlook'd the wave ,-—011 the watch for the return of her husband, 
Ulysses; see note on 1 . 257, where Calypso is similarly described as 
watching from the cliffs. 

345. ' oniMrd; — ‘passing onward’; for the compression of meaning 
compare 'backward,’ I. 211. 

the mount; — the southern headland of Leuc.adia (Santa Maura), 
called ‘Leucadia's cape’ in i. 353, and ‘Leucadia’s far-projecting rock' 
in 1 . 362. Byron, on his way from Malta to Prevesa in Albania, touched 
at Patras, at the entrance of the Corinthian GiiiY ; in sailing from that 
place to the Gulf of Arta (Ambr.acian Gulf) the shortest course is by the 
narrow channel between Ceplialonia an(l Ithaca ; and .as soon .as the 
vessel emerges from the northern end of this, the promontory of Leucatt 
. — which, like the island of Leuc.adia itself, obtained its name from th< 
conspicuous white cliffs — comes in sight. 

not yet forgot; — 'which has escajred oblivion,’ with reference tt 
what follows. 

346. The lovers refuge, and the Lesbian’s grave; — the story w.as tha 

Sappho, the Lesbian poet, in despair from love of Phaon, cast hersel 
from this headland, ‘the la.st re-sort of fruitless love’ (1. 3C3), whenci 
the name ‘the Lover’s Leap.’ (3 

347. dark Sappho ; ei>ithet imidies profound, mysterious feeling 
different in 11 . G33, GS3. 
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349. who lifer eternal gave ; — i.e. immortalised the subjectSr of hei 
verse. 

351. Thai only Heaven, &c.i — viz. the immoriality of fame, a commoii 
notion among poets; cp. Horace, Oil. a." 20 ; 3. 30. ‘ Only’ is an echo 
of the scepticism of 11. iS foil. 

355-7. Oft did he mark, &c.: — ‘lienad often visited without emotion 
the scenes of past engageinents, viz. Actiiim, Sec.' ; lit. ‘ he often visifctl 
scenes, &c., such as — > 

356. ‘ Actium' ; .see note on 1. 397. ‘ Lepanto ’ ; the great sea-fight, 
11^1571, in which the Turks wer2 defeated by Don John of Austria, took 
place at the entrance of the Gulf of Lepanto (Corinthian Gulf). 'Fatal 
Trafalgar' (so pronounced) ; the scene of Nelson'.s great victory in 1805 
over the French and .Sitanish fleets': ‘htal,’ because of Nelson's death ; 
or perha]is only because of the c-vnage, like 'deadly Waterloo' of 3. 1155. 

35S. Thu reference is to the horoscope, or observation of the planet ot 
sign of the zodiac, which was in the ascendant at the time of a person's 
birth, and was supposed to determine his fate. 

, 359. /Arwrs topics.' 

\ 3(io. liravo; — ' assassin'; for Byron's view of military men see 1, 468 
foil. 

martial wight ; — the sing, without the indef. article has the force ol 
a plural. ' 

361. the evening star ; — the star of love. 

a,dl. far-{tiii«(iug ; — the. a^tjeamicfi qC the pcQraQti.tQr^ on. the ma^ 
will show the force of this. " 

363. hail'd; — ‘saluted,’ cp. 1. 643; 2. 283. 

364. or deem'd he felt; — cp. note on 1. 811. 

367. Observe the beautiful movement of this line, corresponding tc 
the rhythmical flow of the waves ; and see Essay on Style, 4. e., p. 48. 

371. Dark Suit's roefs; — Suli is the wild mountain district about fht 
river -hcheron in the south of Epirus. 

Pindns' inland peak ; — ‘the peaked range of Pindus in the interioi 
"'of the country.' Here, as in 1, 415, 'Pindus' is vaguely used for thi 
mountains towards the east, for Pindus itself cannot be seen from the 
coast. 

37a. snowy; — ^‘snow-white.’ 

373. This is an accurate description of distant mountains seen shortly 
after sunrise. 

377. flmA .'—supply 'of prey’ from what follows. 

378. the closing year ; — the autumn season ; cp. 1. 35a. 

381. a shore uninnum ; — GiWion rcmafiied of Albania, that a country 
‘ within sight of Italy is less knO'wn than the interior of America.’— 
Author’s note 24. 
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3S‘;.,Beat back, &c.; — 'caused him not to feel the, keenness of the 
winds of winter, and to welcome the heaJof summer.' ^ 

3SS. the red cross ; — Sf e note on .1 . 394, 

389. the circumcised ; — Mahometans, hire Jews, jiractise circumcision. 

390. that fride . . , dear ; — ‘ that pride which' is dear.' 

39 1. Churchman and votary nltke despised clause assigns the 

reason of what precedes ; ' because the ecclesiastic and the wot.shipper 
(layman) arc equally objects of contempt to the Mosleni.s.’ 

39a. howsne'er disguised. See .; — 1 whatever form tlvoii mayeat take, 
whether it he idol, or saint, &c,’ ’ 

394. symbol; — ‘ outw.ard and visible sign.’ , 

39,3. sacerdotal gain, but general loss; — ‘gain to the priests, loss to 
mankind.' , > 

397. Amhracia's gulf behold ; — Prev^jia, where Byron landed, is on the 
nortliern shore of the strait which leads into the A.inl>rn«ian Gulf (Gull 
of ArtaV ActUim, off which the great batllc between 'Antony and 
Ootavianus (Augustus C'a'S.ar) was fouglit, lay dirictly oiipositc, on the 
southern shore. It wa'.s' the departure of Cleopatra's galleys during the 
engagement that decitled the fate’of the contest, 

398, woman ; — Clespatra is meant, but the omission of the indef. 
article renders it general (cp. 1. 360), and thus the general term ‘ thing ’ 
can he put in apposition to it. 

lovely, harmless thing; — the epithets are ironical, the substantive 
contemptuous; for ' thing' in this sense see 1 . 324. Byron was usually 
severe on women, but. notwithstanding this, he has drawn a number oi 
singularly noble and attractive female characters ; e.g. the Maid oi 
Saragossa (1. gdy folk), Julia Alpimiia ( 3 . 616'), and Zulcika in the 
Bride of Abydos. 

400. Asian king ; — serving as allies of Antony. 

401. To doubtful conflict, certain slaughter; — Moubtful’ and ‘ certain ' 
are antithetical epithets ; see Essay on Style, i. g. (5), p. 35. 

403. the second Ccesar^s trophies; — the., ruins of the city of Nicopolis, 
which Augustus built to cogimemofate his victory, lie at some di.stance 
to the north of Prevesa. 

404. Imperial anarchs ; — this, like ‘ lawless law,’ 1 . 4I9, is an instance 
of oxymoron ; see Essay on Style, 3. a., p. 36. 

407. Illyria's vales; — see note on I. 334. 

409. lands scarce noticed in historic tales; — there .are numerous mins ol 
cities in Epirus, to which, owing to the absence of notices in ancient 
writers, it is difficult to affix .a name. 

415. bleak Pindiis ; — see noth on 1 . 37, Pinclus lay away to the east 
of Byron's route, and was exclndsd from view by a nearer range ol 
mountains. 
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415. AcAenisials laie;— the lake of Yanina is meant; this was the 
ancient Lacus Pambotis, while' the Pains Acherusia was in the plain at 
the exit of the Acheron from the gorges of Suli., 

416. /ie primal dip oj the land; — Yanina, the capital of Epirus. It 
was at this time a place 'of great importance. Byron says in note fio to 
this Canto, ‘Joannina in Epinis is tiniver.sally allowed among [the 
Greeks},themselvea to be superior [to Athens] in the wealth, relineinent, 
learning, and dialect of]ts inhabitants.’ 

418. Albania's chief; — Ali Pasha ; see note bn 1. 554, 

421, some daring nmmUain banfl; — the Suliotes are meant, who from 
1788 to 1803 re.sistcd all the attacks ^that Ali made upon them; they 
were at last reduced owing to the treachery of one of their number, who 
receiviTd a bribe. - a „ 

424. Monmtic the nioiyistery of Zitza is situated on the higg 

about fifteen miles north-west of Yanina. It is a small white-walled 
building, lying in the midst of a thick grove of oaks and elms. Tfie 
view from its neiglihdurhood is very exfensive in all directions. At a 
di.stance of throe or four miles the river Calainas; the ancient Thynmis^ 
forms a fine waterfall of fio or 70 feel, and the sound of this can be 
distinctly heard from the monastery. r 

4.31. vnlunud ; — poured with a great volume of water.- 

43a. that skoeh yet please the sonl; — cp. 4. 640, ‘horribly beautiful’; 
the French speak of such scenery as ‘ les belles horrem-s.' 

‘f Jo’- — ‘ hsshy V Prensh 

435. in lofty ranis, and loftier still f — ‘in a succession of chains, one 
loftier than the other.’ 

436. of dignity ; — equivalent to an adjective ; see note on 1. 2 r . 

43S. caloyer; — naKuyepos, 'a good old man,’ is the usual name tor 
a monk in Greece. 

441. sAee/i brightness,’ ‘beauty.’ 

448. pierceih not ; — ' does not penetrate the foliage,' 

impregnate with disease ; — because the summer heat causes malaria 
"levers. „ . „ 

449, 450. Observe the adaptation of sound to sense in these two 
tines; the alliteration on the soft, / in the first expressing ease, and the 
pauses in the second expressing delay. 

451, enlarging on Ike sight giav/mg on the eye,’ ‘increasing in 
magnitude as we gaze upon them ’; this phenomenon is finely examined 
in detail in the description of St. Peter’s at Rome, 4. i3S7-r43i, 

45J. volenuic amphithenlre ; — the author’s note says they are con- 
sidered to be volcanic; but jjvis does '’not appear to be the ca^e. 
‘ Amphitheatre,’ because the walls of rock rise in tiers on every side^ 
like the seats and walls of an amphitheatre. 
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453 i‘ Chimara's alps ; — the Acroceraiinian mountains, now called the 
mountains of Khimara (Chimari, 2 . 65^; 4 . 657) from a town of that 
name at their foot, wlijch in ancient times was named Chimtera. Tlic 
Cerauni.m mountains, of whidh the.se were the e.ttreme portion, formed 
the boundary between Epirus and Illyria, at sbme distance to the north 
of Yanina. * 

456. Nodding; — this w’ord combines the ideas of ‘ overhanejing ' .and 
‘waving'; cp. 1 . fias, and the ‘ nodding beech '.^of Gray’s Klegy. 

black Acheron ; — the Calamas is meant (see note' on 1 . 42+) ; but it 
is a mistake to identify this with the' Acheron, which is some distjinec 
off to the south, among the moiiiitains of .Suli. , 

459. shamed Elysium's gales ;~cp. 1 . 242; ‘shamed’ ‘ outrivalled,’ 

because of the beauty of the seme. ' ’ 

460. jVc;--cp. 1 . 2,4X, &e.; archaivns have become rare in this [lart 

of the poem. • 

465. pensive; — ' watching Ihstlessly’; cp. 1. lytp ' 

465. capnte;~a, long woolly Albanian clo.ak : cp. 1 . 654, 'shaggy 
capote.’ 

4C8, !he tempest's short-lived shock; — most persons who have visited 
Yanina can testify tm the frequent thunderstorms of that neighbourhood. 
The Cerauniarr mountains thunder-hills of fear,’ 4 . O57) received their 
name from them. ‘ Short-lived' = ' rapidly passing over.’ 

•tSp. Oh ! where, Dodona ! — the site of the oracle of Dodona, after 
having baffled former investigators, was discovered by exe.avation by 
M. Carapanos, a Greek of EpiruS, in 1875, at Dramisus, a place to the 
south of Yanina. 

aged grove ; — the reference is to the oracular oak, from the branches 
of which the god revealed his will. ‘Grove’ is justiffed by more than 
one tree being sometimes spoken of, as in Aesch. Prom. 832, al -npoai]- 
-fopot Spurs. ' 

470. Prophetic fount ; — Servius (onVirg. Aen. 3, 466) says that at the 
foot of the sacred oak there gushed fort^ a fountain, the noise of whose 
waters was prophetic : Smith’s Dint, of Geogr. s. v. Dodona. ’ 

oracle divine ; — besides the oak and the fountain there was another 
way of consulting the oracle, by a brazen cauldron : Diet. Geogr. 

473. the Thunderer ;■ — 7,em vfiPpepirsis ; Jupiter Tonans. 

476. the marble or the oak ; — the hardest stone and hardest wood. 

477. When nations, &c.;— only the 'first half of the preceding clause 
must be repeated here ; ‘wouldst thou survive, when, &c.’ 

478. Epirus' bounds recede ; — sc. from view, cp. 1 , 351. The poet is 
now crossing the Ceraunian'mountaint into Illyria: the valley here 
described is that o/Delvin.iki. » 

fail ; — ‘ sink down in the distance.’ 
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479. ‘contipnally looking up at the mountains.’ 

481. yclad; — if this form is used accur.atelyi.it is the past participle 
used for' the perfect tense ; it is not the preterite. Cp. ' ygazed,’ 

487, S. There are two curious mistakes in these lines. Mt. Tomerit, 
or Tomohr, lies N.E. of Tepelen, and therefore the sun could not set 
behind il. ' I41OS,’ which is repeated in the notes, is a mere blunder for 
* Aous,’ the ancient name of the Viosa, which flows under the avails of 
Tepelen. Ilolihouse, in his TraY,ela, gives the right name. The Viosa 
i.s the largest river in Albania. 

489. ^wonted; — recurrent to the traveller. 

4<jl.^gtUlerin/' miniireh ; ‘minarets,’ see note on 1. ,440; ‘glittering’ 

with lamps, During the fast of the’^Eafoazan, with which Byron's visit 
to Tepelen coincided ( 1 . 5,44). ther'g.allery of each minaret is decorated 
with a circlet o‘i aniail lamps. When seen from a distance, each minaret 
])reaents n [loint of lijjtd, ‘ like meteors in the sky ’ | and in a large city, 
where they are miiucrous, they resemble a swarm of fireflies. 

TefaUn /—this town, which was Alj Pasha’s birthplace nnd.favoiirite 
residence, is about 60 miles N.W. of Yanina, and occupies a triangular 
plateau, which runs out from the foot of a steep ’’mountain, so that its 
liase is washed by the Viosa. At the present'day it is a' scene of blank 
desolation, for the fifty Albanian families who form the population of 
the place live outside the wails. 

495. Swellmg the breeze; — the more nsual expression would be, ‘ swell 
on the breeze’; hnt lieie the breeze ‘sighs,’ and the hum of voices swells 
the sound. 

4<)(). the sacred J/nrnm;— see note on 1. 604. ‘Sacred’ means 'not 
to be profaned by men.’ • 

402. sanicns; — a kinij. of dervish or Mahometan monk, who is re- 
garded as a saint. 

503. There is no construction here; probably it refers back to 'the 
dwelling’ of 1, 498. 

307. Circled; — ‘were ranged round.’ ' 

308. the corridore; — the wooden gallery, which, as usually in Eastern 
caravanserais, runs round the court, giving entrance to the rooms on the 

, first floor. 

509. the area's echoing door;— the resounding gateway leading into 
the enclosed court. 

510. S'nme high-capp'd Tne/or;— Tartar (Tatar) is the name for the 
government couriers in Turkey', who act,-as messengers, and carry the 
post. They wear tall lilack ca^, like the Persians. 

511. tirmy;- 'dre.s.s,’ as in lire 1^2 ; not ‘ranks,’ as in 1. 440. 

m. hirthd ta his hiee ;~-tbe Albanians wear a white kilt with many 
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folds) called 'Cne Jmtwiella. Their drejs was adoptfjil by the Greeks as 
heir national costume at the end of the War of Independence. 

517. mm o/Macedotii — a special corps, mentioned again in 11, 661-4. 

Delhi ; — see note on 1 . 687. 

519. glaive ; — ‘broadsword,’^ 

£20. swarthy Nuhia's mniilated son ; — Nubian eunuch; the epithet 
' swarthy ’ is here transferred from ‘son ‘ to ‘ Nubia ' by hypa'lagt ; see 
Essay on Style, a. c., p. 37. ■ 

£2£. Moslem; — 'Mahometan.' ^ ’ 

stoops; — in prayer the Mahometans frequently prostrate themsolves, 
touching the ground with their Torcheads. ’ 

528. Half whispering ; — from timidity, as a rayah, or Qhristian 

subject, who has no political fSghts. , • — 

la prate; — the word implies loqtiacity; ep. 1. £92. 

529, the nightly solemn san/id; — the call to prayers Ibotp the minaret 
by the Muersin (pronounce Muezzint, or oilicialpf the mosque, is given 
several times in the day, but is es[K!cially audible in the stillness of the 
late evqiing and early inonring., 

’530. doth shat/e; — an e.xaggeration ; =‘is loudly heard from.’ 

53t. 'There is ik? God,' &c. the complete formula Is, 'There is nu 
God but God,' and Mahomet is the prophet of God.’ 

532. Rantazani's fast ; — the Ram.azan, or Mahometan month of fasting, 
during which the faithful abstain from food, drink, and smoke, from 
sunrise to sunset, is observed with great strictness, and entails great 
privation on the working classes ; but during the night-time every one 
indemnifies himself by feasting. 

the long day ; — with reference to the wearisomeness of the 
fasting ; the same thing applies to ‘ lingering ’ in the next line, which 
otherwise would not be a suitable epithet, ^nce twilight is of short 
duration in the South. 

535. again; — after the intermission. 

537. Prepared and spread, &c.; — prepared the viands and spread the 

table. ’ ' 

538. gallery; — the ‘ corridore’ of 1. 508. 
made in vain ; — because it was deserted. 

540. anon ; — here used like ‘ ever and anon,’ ‘ constantly.’ 

£42. scarce permitted, guarded, veil'd, to move ;—l.e. scarcely permitted 
to move, even when guarded and veilerl. 

£4£. For ; — this gives the reason for ‘nor feels a wish to rove.’ 

547. For other evidences qf Byron’s fondness for young children see 
3 . 47s foil.; 4 . 1333 foil. 

« £48, Herself more sweetly rearT ; — ‘she herself (not a nurse) more 
sweetlv f for the restrictions nlacecl UDon her'i rears/ 
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549, HO meaner ftasMOn sAares ^ — the child, not the mother, is spoken 
of, and the meaning is — ‘ the hahe (i.e, the love of her infant) occupies 
her whole heart, and does not allow any illicit love to find a place in it.' 

550, /ntii/ion from meaning ‘ a tent,' this comes to mean ‘an arched 

or domed hill,' ^ 

551, living water ', — the epithet expresses both the freshness and the 
■movemenPol water from a sonrce, as contrasted with water in cisterns. 
The two qualities may he seen in the Latin use of vivus, which Virgil 
employs in the sense of ‘ running’ ,jn vivnm Jlwnen (Aen. 2. 719), and in 
thaVof ' fresh' in vivi laciis (Georg. ?. 469), as opposed to reservoirs. 

vohipttimis eauches ; — the div.'ji, or low cushioned scat, which 
runs roqad a Turkish room. 

™5^4. Al.r reclined, rfl man af war and fhaes ; — the ‘woes’ intended arc’^ 
those which lie had caused. Ali Oas horn about iy4o, and began life 
as an indei>endemt freebooter, in which capacity he obtained a. large 
amount of plunder, owing to the disorganised and lawless condition ot 
Albania. By this means he was able to purchase a Pashalik from the 
Porte, and when he attacked and succfedcd in subduing many of the 
neighbouring Pashas, he was permitted to extend his power, because he 
was of service in reducing the half independent trfoes, and establishing 
order in the country. At last his government included Albania, Epirus, 
The.s.9aly, and a great part of Greece, as far ns the Corinthian Gulf. He 
encouraged education and favoured letters, until, under his patronage, 
Yanina became the literary capital of the Greek nation. But towards 
the end of his long life he rebelled against the central government, and 
after having been defeated by the Sultan’s forces, was killed on an island 
in the l.ake of Yanina in 1822. In character he was cunning, treacherous, 
avaricious, and frightfully cruel. His two most famous acts of barbarity 
were the extermination of the village of Gardilci, in revenge for an insult 
offered to his mother many years before, and the drowning of a number 
of ladies in the lake, the fate of one of whom, Euphros^ne, who was 
(Jistinguished for her beauty, haS'been the subject of many ballads. 

557. along ; — not merely ‘ over,’ bdt ‘aloiTg the lines of.’ Cp. 1 . 645, 

561. Hajlx ; — the celebrated Persian lyric poet of the fourteenth cen- 
tury of our era. Byron's early acquaintance with his works appears 

.from Moore’s Life, pp. 48, 49. 

562. the Tsio/i /—Anacreon, the, lyric poet ofTeos, of the sixth cen- 

tury n.€. ; for the expression, cp. Hor. Od, i. 17. 18, ‘fide Teia,' 
Tire passages which Byron refers to seem to be found, not in Anacreon, 
but in the ' Anacreontea ’ (imitations), Nps. I and 6 in Bergk’s Poet. 
I»yr. Gr. **■ 

ffij. .wmi pay no attention tpf 

565. have tiiarhed him with a tigeps tooth; — ‘have branded his cha- 
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ractr^ with the emblem of ferocity, a tiger’.-; tooth,’ ^Ferhap^s there i.s an 
allusion to the wide-spread belief, that a tiger which, lias once lasted 
human blood never cajres for any other prey. 

5C6, 7. These two lines crflifirm whaf precedes : ^ one murder involves 
another, and those who once shed blood will'contiiuie to c1:« so increas- 
ingly to the end, as long as tl^ir lives last.* This p.issage has often 
been regarded as an anticipation of Alt's own deaths which occurred 
thirteen years later ; in this case, ‘ in bloor^ier acts, conclude,’ must 
mean ‘ meet a more violent end themselves.* But '•acts’ can hardly be 
used of the fate of the person spokhii of, and with this iiiterpret^lion 
’ through their mortal span’ i.s meaningless. ■» 

571. 7 'iU quickly ‘lomried',--^ WW [he was] quickly wearied.* 

572. Me c 4 o/ce &c. ; *^-AH’s retreat from Vanina. ” 

574-6. And id/ere iV Arnafe/er, &c. it would be a pleasant place, if 

the life were simpler; but elaborate enjoyments (lo'»not conduce to 
tranquillity, and when pleasure is conibincd with magnificence, the 
power of enjoying both is lost.’ ^ 

f>77- hch,' Qc.c .) — ‘they poswss many natural, though uii* 
ficveloif&cl, good qualities': these are then eiuimmled— courage, eU' 
durance, failhfulnesjsas allies, loyalty to a leader. 

58 1, nnt more secure, dec. ; — ‘ arc not more trustworthy in emergencies,* 

585. Unshaken rudung on ; — ' charging with unbroken ranks.’ 

587. Thronging to tuar; — AU was at this time besieging Ibrahim 
Pasha in the fortress of Berat. 

588. a/ier; — on the occasion Of the shipwreck mentioned in the next 
stanza. 

when, within their power, &c. ; — ‘when, being in their power, he 
was the victim.’ 

593. less barbarians; — ‘ men less barbarous.’ For other instances of 
condensed expression, see Essay on Style^ d-Z-i'p. 41* 

593 - fellow-countrymen ; — alluding to the wreckers in Cornwall. — • 
Author’s note. , 

595. For the circumstances see F*reratory Note 2. *• 

596. Suli's shaggy More; — on Suli see note on 1 . 371 ; ‘ shaggy 
‘ rugged.’ Cp. 1 . 344 ; 4 . 652. 

598. more; — ‘ was more perilous.’ 

59g. Tet for a while ; — ‘for some time longer’; ‘yet* refers to ‘at 
length’ following. ’ 

602. the Frank; — ‘ Frank ’ is used in Turkey as a collective expres' 
sion for all persons from Western Europe. It originated in the 
extensive use of the French^ language^throughout the Aegean in the 
thirteenth century subsequently t<^ the capture of Gonstantinople by 
the Latins in 1204. 
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603. aitcleid butejlfer-wor!i ; — 'traditional massacres’; e. £•. at the^irtij 
of the Norman invasion under R&ert Gniscard in 1081. 

613, Doth lisson happier men; — ‘snch benevolejice reads a lesson to 
men more prosperous than these poor inoun'Laineers.' 

613. did address Himself; — ‘ set to work upon/ 'was preparing-’ For 
the absence of final pause here and in‘l. 573, see Essay on Style, 4. 4, 

P* 44 '* 

615. half-tiiay on t^e way’; for the circumstances see Prefatory 
Note 2. ' ' 

6 i)i. Aeartiauia’s forest wide; — rf great part of the interior of Acama- 
nia is composed of undulating foreat-land. 

630. white AehelotE tide — the modern name of the Achelous, Aspro- 
prttAP'o.’^means the ‘ tyhite river.’ ' t 

(ii\. from his farther hanh ; — ther,Achelous in the lower part of its 
course separates oVcariiania from Aetolia. 

Aetolia's wolds; — ‘ wold’ = ‘ open country.’ The western part ot 
Aetolia, which borders on the Achelous, is composed of two extensive 
plains, between which the moinitaiii ranp of Araoy'nthus intervenes, 

frit. Wrn/i«y ; - - this village lies in one of the innermost bays of the 
Gulf of Arta. Notice the alliterations in the firrt five lines of this 
graceful stanza. The description bears a strong resemblance to Virg. 
Acn. t. £39-163, and Tasso’s imitation in Gerus, Lib,, Cant. 15, Su. 
4 >. 43 ' 

614, brown; — sec note on 1. 195, 

635. Nodding; — the next line shows' that this word means 'waving' 
as well as ' overhanging.’ 

627. serene calm surface’; the adj. stands for a subst., a use 
which is only allowed in special words. 

63a. the red wine circling fast; — the Albanian Mahometans pay no 
attention to the Prophet’s injunction about abstaining from wine. 

633. ygflzed.'—cp. 1 . 4S1, ‘ yclad,’ and note. 

635. nighls midmost, stillest hour; — the poet’s object here is to con- 
t^t the stillness of midnight with thoiwild nevelry ; cp. 1. 13. 

6 ^ 1 . Patiiar; — nahhijxapi in Mod. Greek signifies (r) ‘a youth,’ 
(2) ‘a brave fellow,’ and thus is frequently applied to guards and 
^soldiers. - 

639. tinted; — see note on 1. 5x4. 

642. Nor hated; — this is equivallent to 'for he did not hate,’ but the 
simpUdty of construction (coordinate instead of subordinate clause ; 
see note on 1. 126) gives an archaic flavour. 

645, afortg, -—see note onT, 5^7. '' 

649. Tambtsurgi; — ‘drummer,’ TCmbour, ‘a drum,’ is from the 
French ; »gi is the termination in Turkish which signifies ‘ one who 
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rlischti^rges any occupation ’ ; e. g. from kaik * boat,' kaik^i ' boatman * ; 
from (fewu> Mron,’ demirgi * smith.* ” ^ 

Von/m;-*—‘ military^ summons’; see note on 1 . 563. This song is 
based on Albanian songs, tvhoch were iiftcrpretcd to the poet. 

652. Chmatioti — see note oti 1 . 453. • ’’ ^ 

dark; — ‘dark-complexioned/ but with the further 'meaning of 
‘awe-inspiring’; cp. I 6S5. ^ 

654. camese; — Ital. camicta^ Kr. chemise; here used Ibr the kilt or 
fu&ianella, ^ „ 

capoie ; — see note on 1. 466. 

657. tvka never forgive, &c. ; — the reference ‘is to the bloqd-feuds 
[vendeii(i)f which descend from generation to generation among the 
Albanians. ^ 

659. Lei Jhosegnns, See. [.shall tjiey] let those 'gums, &o.' 

66 1. Macedonia ; — see 1 . 517, where also the • scarfs oJi blood-rid’ are 
inentioiled. • ' 

663. /he i'ave: -/.e. the hiding-place of a bam? of robbers during the 
:laytimc. The Greek name for this was from i>\r] ri^ipa. At 

night, ^>1510 there was no need df coiicealnient, they either slept In the 
upen air, or sallied forth on some pre<lalory excursion. 

665. Pargu; a acapensf nut far fioiu Suli. 

666 . And teach the pale Franh ivhat it is to be slaves ; — t. e. ‘ make ' 
them experience slavery.’ ‘ Pale'— ‘ light-complexioned ’ (cp. 1. 601), 
with implication of effeminacy ami fear, as opposed to ‘ dark ’ (1. 652 ). 

677. when Previsa fell was taken from the French by Ali 

Pasha’s troops in 1798. On Prevesa, see note on I, 397, 

683. Vizier ; — title of Some of the highest functionaries in Turkey. 

686. the yellow-hair'ii Giaours ; — (he Russians. ' Giaour ’ * infidel.’ 

AU assisted the Porte against the Russians on the Danube. 

his horsetail ; — the insignia of a Pasha; Vider is a Pasha of 
three tails. 

687. Delhls; — horsemen, answering t^o our forlorn hope. — Author’s 
note. On the alliteration ^in thig^ line and 693, sec Essay on Style’s 
4, d. (S), p. 4?. 

689. Selictnr; — ‘sword-bearer.’ 

6^- The poet npw resumes the subject of Greece, which he treats 
without reference to the course of his journey. The stanzas tliat follow 
are among the finest in the poem. * 

694. Immortal, though no more;— -an the contrast here expressed con- 
sult Essay on Style, i. a. (3), p, 29. 

695. lead thy scalteVd childi-en /or/A advance at the head of thy 

people, now dispersed/ ‘act as ibair chief*: ‘scattered’ here - ‘de- 
nationalised.’ ’ 
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696, long' accuslom’d bondage uncreate ; — ‘ bring to an end the slavery 
with which they a?e familiariseif ’ ; i.e. since the subjugation of Greece 
by the Turks in I ^ 60. , ‘ 

who wkilome did await; — 'whilorfie,’ archaic . for 'formerly,’ 
‘once’; qp^l. 10, ‘AWait.'a transitive verb, here used (incorrectly) 
for ‘ wait.’ " 

6g8, hapeiess ; — as going to certain death; cp. our expre.ssion ‘a 
forlorn hope.’ . , 

699, bleak Thermopylae's sepulchral strait; — the pass (strait) of Ther- 
mojrylae was between the mountains and the sea. ‘ Bleak’ refers to the 
exposetVhill-side. ‘ Sepulchral,’ because from the number buried there 
it assumes the character of a grave-yard or cemetery. 

'resume ; — ' manifest once more.' e > 

701. Leap from Airntas' liwtfa ,v-‘ leap,’ which implies impetuosity, 
here refers to a apirit reappearing ; cp. 1 . 122, ‘ bursting to light.’ The 
F.urotas, the "river of Sparta, is mentioned, because of the .Spartans who 
dicrl at Thermopylae. 

702. When on Phyla's brow, &c. ; — the fort of I’llyle, which gommancls 
the pass of the same name leading from Boootia into Attica, near the 
point of junction of Cithaeron and r.ames, was occupied by Thrasy- 
bnlus when preparing to expel the Thirty Tyrants from Athens. It 
was from, this point that Byron obtained his first view of that city, 
which is seen from (hence together with the whole of the Athenian 
plain ; see Hobhouse’s Travels, vol. 1. p. 286. For the fine effect pro- 
duced hy associatiug Freedotn personified with Thrasybulus, cp. 1 . 119. 

705. dims; — ‘diminishes its lustre’; its beauty is diminished to the 
spectator by the knowledge that it is not free. 

706. enforce the chain ; — ‘ rivet the fetters of slavery.’ 

707. every carle; — there is a separate force in the two words ; ‘ every 

is opposed to ‘thirty,’ ’carle’ to ‘tyrants,’ who were men of some 
position. ‘ Carle ' (Ang. Sax. ceorl, whence also ‘ churl ') = ‘ a common 
rustic.' ». 

" 710. in word ; — referring to ' idly mil in wrin.’ 

713, Who but would deem; — ‘who is there that would not deem.’ 

714, unquenched y — this word, and ‘anew ’in the previous line, con- 
tain the idea of a spark long smouldering, and at last bursting into 
flame ; ‘ lost.’ which follows, expresses the reality in contrast to the 
appearance. 

715, And many dream, &c. ; — patriots, such as Cor.ay and Rhiga, the 

author (in 1796) of the song Aeure, irafSer Byron’s 

tratijlation of which was publifhed in the same volume with the two 
first cantos of Childe Harold., o 

716, That gives them ioci gives '»= ‘ is destined to give ’ ; for this 
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use o{the present, cp.in Greek Aesch-Ag. x 26 tXP^^V dypii Tipinfipv 
tt6\iv aSf KekeuQos, ‘ is destined to takef' ^ 

fondly ; — ‘weakly.’ 

718. so/«/y without hdp * ; this'^is commented on in the 
stanza. • ' 

721. join with the following words; similarly in ne^ct 

line the stress is on ‘ their.’ ^ 

733. Gaul or Muscovtie ) — -French or R ussian^. 

735. titfi/or you, &c.; — * not for your benefit will the w'orship of Free* 
dom be reestablished,’ ‘ will freedom he reinstated in its rightful pJaCfi 
of honour/. * ^ 

726. Shades of the Helots ; — the Helots were the serfs of ancie^l^ 

,Sparta; they were avenged by44hc.»de.scen4ants of their masteiT* heirj^ 
enslaved. ^ * 

727. change thy lords ; the imperative here has a concessive forc^J 

*I giv^ thee leave to/ ‘ however much thou mayest.’ ' 

729. for Allah. Jhm the Giaour 1. e. for the 'M.-ihevinetans from the 
Christians (infidels). * The ‘ dty ' is Constantinople. 

730. ^thmnfCs rrtcff/- -Othiiiarf (h. A. r>. 1358) was the foimtlcr of the 
Ottoman dynasty. 

751. the Serai's tmpeneh'ahU toxuer ; — the Serai or Seraglio (not to h® 
conihsed, as it often is, with Harem), is the Sultai/s palace. ’ Impene- 
trable ’ « ' which none i s permitted to enter/ On Byron’s use of ' towef 
for any conspicuous building sec note on I. 17. 

Ji^ry Franlii — • fiery ’ = * Impetuous,’ a suitable epithet for the 
Crusaders, ‘ Frank,’ see note on 1 . 602. 

her former guest ; — Uhc fonner occupant of the city/ not of (he 
Serai, for it was not then built. After the capture of Constantinople in 
1204, the Latins (Franks) retained possession of that city until 1 261. 

733. Wahab's rebel brood ; — the Arab sheikh’^Vahab was the founder 
of the sect of the Wahabees, the Puritans of Mahometanism, who cap- 
tured and sacked Mecca in 1803, and Ii^edina in 1804. 

734. pious spoil ; — spoil qf natiops conquered in the name of God. 

735. wind ; — this word and ‘‘along* suggest the slow and devious 

course of an advancing army. , 

736. This was v^itten in a tone of poetical despondency ; in his notfis 
Byron gives his practical views of the regeneration of Greece. 

740. To shrive from man; — ‘shrivd* here = ‘ remove by confession » 
cp. * Shrove-Tuesday ’ before Lent. The more natural expression would 
be ‘ shrive man from.’ 

743. Bui; — used as a resumptive parade. 

744. swr^/; — because masked. -I 

746. rnimie; — ‘imitative,’ in costuincsrepresenting characters. Observe 
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how Ihe epithets in this and the preceding line arc alliterative Ig one 
another, ' ^ *• 

Carnival; — the days immediately preceding Lent, which are ob- 
served in the South of Europe us a time' of festivity Cderiv. Lat. caro, 
vale). He^ the institution is personified, like ‘ Fandango,’ 1 . 5 do, 

‘ Duenna,’ 1 . So2. 

747. Apdahose; — sc. whose days of joyaunce. 

748. StambnuU — the Turkish name of Constantinople ; it is a cornip. 

tion of fir T^v TrdXic, ” „ 

^empress oj their reign ; — capitil of the Greek empire. 

749. inrbans now pollute SophiR e shrine ; — the cathedral of St, Sophia, 
creeled by Justinian, is now a Mahometan mosque. 

7s p. 'And Greece, &c, ; — ‘.the Greeksr look longingly towards their, 
sacred place.s.’ ' * 

• 7S5’ -ds uioo'd the eye, and thrill'd; — the former expression correspoiids 

to ‘ siglit,’ thf latter to ‘song.’ in the previous line. ‘ Thrill’ is used 
here of quiverlng'notes'i in 1 . 768 of quivering feeling, in 3 . iiq of both. 

Ike Bosphorus «/oKg /— this refers to the celebration of the carnival 
on the Bosphorus, the ‘ ocean stream’ if Don Juan, 5. 3. 3, wluch esn- 
noots the Black Sea with the Sen of Marmora, joining the latter under 
the walla of Constantinople. <• 

758. timely echo'd back : — ‘ falling in cadence responded to the souiids 
on land.’ 

7C0. The Queen of tides r—Byron adapts his titles of the moon to the 
circumstances; in 1. 8oy she is ‘ night’s lover-loving queen’; in 2, 1^3 
‘pale Hecate’ ; in 4 , 242 ‘ raeek'Dian.' 

consenting ; — ‘ propitious,’ cp. 1. 499. 

765. caique; — Turk, kaik, a light boat, the gondola of Constantinojilc. 

76S-70. many a languid eye and thrilling hand. Sec.; — the eyes ex- 
changed looks, the hands pressure. For ‘languid eye’ cp. Tennyson, 
Love and Duty, ‘ eyes, love-languid thro’ half-tears.’ 

769. may ; — ‘ can.’ „ 

' 77o- relum'd the pressure still; — ‘ epntinued to return the pressure.’ 

771. bound in thy rosy band; — this mightrefer to ‘ these hours ’ be!c)w, 
but, as Byron is fond of ijendent participial clauses, it probably means 
‘ when we are bound, &c.’ ,- 

' 'jpa,. pratde; — ‘ moralise ineffectually,’ 

773. urdeera;— ‘make up for,’ ‘compensate for’; cp. 4 . 807, 1030. 

77^* searment; — a less correct form of ‘ cerement,’ as ‘ searcloth ’ for 
' cerecloth ’ ; ' a waxed cloth, used for a shroud ’ (from Lat. cerare), 
ilere it is einployetl for a closelfr enveloping garment. 

778. io re-echo all they mourn in vaht;— ‘ to have a melancholy sound 

IvV’**' tKiatr VnJn virafTwafb frsT firiaoHrsTYV ' 
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780, wayward; — ' swaying to and fro/ ‘ ill-balanced,' ‘ perverse.’ 

781. idly; — 'unmeaningly*; cp. 1. 911. ^ 

783. This 'tnusi ht/eel^ ike true'^born son 0/ Greece ; — for thi& anticij>a- 
tion of the substantive by thc’^pronoun, 3 p- 4 . 3S8, 7.21. 

785. Uai such as ; — * one true-born patriot, who is notlike^jtlioscwho.’ 
peace ; — meaning * inactivity/ though standing in contrast to ‘ war.’ 

788; this, being a dignilied word, is suitable to tbi? sword, 

but becomes ironical when applied to the sickle. 

790. record; — for the accentuation oT the word, op. Chaucer, Cant. 
Tales, 7631. 

'And dronkenncsse is eke a foul record 
Of any man, arirl namely of a lord.’ 

And Hamlet i. 5, 99 ' all trivia^ for*cl records.* ' 

791. hero s/r«s; — for the subst. u^cd as adj. cp. 1. 840 t ‘ I’crsia 5 

victim horde.* n 

-contemptuous for ‘ race * or * people.’ 

793. When riseih Lace<ietiton*s Aard/Aood;- * wl?en men arise like the 
hardy Simtans/ 

793. ^amiHondas ; — one like ilic hero of Lciiclra ami Manlincia. 

794. with hearts /--■svich the spirit to feel their slavery and shake it off. 

795. to men;—to sons worthy of the name of men, not weaklings. 

797, 8. On the adaptation of sound to sense in these lines, see Kssay 

on Style, 4, p. 48, 

803. In this line Byron has described one of the most beautiful 
features of Greek scenery, viz. ’'the combination of snowpeaks with 
southern vegetation during spring. 

804. Nature's varied favourite; — E. Curtius remarks (Hist, of Greece, 
vol. I. p. 3) that there is not ‘ on the entire known surface of the globe 
any other region in which the different zones of climate and flora meet 
one another in so rapid a succession.’ 

now even now,’ ‘ still.* 

805.. Thy fanes, thy temples ; — -not tau^logical, but a climax; 'fanes* 
means any sanctuary ; * temples * the larger aiid handsomelr edifices. “ 
to thy surface how ; — ■* are levelled with the ground.’ 
heroic earth ; — cp. 11. 828, 873. , 

809. save well-retarded Worth; — cp. Ecclus. 44. 8, 9: ‘There be of 
them that have left a name behind them, that their praises might be 
reported. And some there be, whiOh have no memorial ; who arc 
perished as though they had never been.* Also Hor. Od. 4. 9, 35-8. 

811. brethren of the cave; — 'dug from the same fiuarry/ 

813. Tritonia ; — a name of JVthena, doubtful origin. 

813, Coln«na*5 the promontory of tJunium, which until rcecnlly 

was called Cape Colonna from the columns of the temple of Athena that 
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rise above it {Ho\ 6 va is modem Greek for ‘ a column/ though (Jerived 
from the Itafian)/ It has now Regained its classical name/ 

814. Save Q^er^ 8 cc. ; — the intermediate claiises/iave almcTst obliterated 
the construction. * All perish .*■. . except the ruins under which lies the 
hero‘5 grat^^.’ 

816. Affes, hut not oblman^ feebly 'brave ; — the meaning is * resist, 
though Ueehly, the destructive power of time, but their significance as 
a memorial is. wholly lost/ Here, as in some other places, Byron 
deepens the despoRdency or sarcasm of a remark, by first making a con- 
ces^on or exception, and then qualifying it; cp. 3 . 1065. 

817. pnly mt ; — cp. note on 1. 57. 

^ 819. The poet here resumes the contrast in respect of permanence 
^^etw eefi the works of naturc^and those man, which he had introduced 
in stanza 85. ^ ^ 

821. as wheutMuierva smiled ; — the <^live was Athena’s gift to Attica. 

S34. freebifrn ; — contrasted with the servitude of the inhabitants. 

Safi, Mejuleli*s”viarb*ies glare ; Meiideli was the corruption of the name 
rcntelicus that was in use at that time. The qitarries rerajpn on the 
mountain-side from which the material's for the temples on tri'e Acro- 
polis were taken, and tjie white veins of the marHe can he seen from 
Athens at a distance of 12 miles towards the north-east. 

829. is last in vulgar mould ; — *is wasted in being common clay.’ 

831, the Muse's tales seem truly told ; — * we seem to realise the stories 
of the poets.' 

834, deepening ; — 'which appears deeper as we gaze at it.’ 

835. gone; — 'destroyed.’ 

836. /owsr;. 'dilapidates the Parthenon/ For 'tower’ 
in this sense see note on 1. 17. 

gray Marathon; — ‘gray’ refers to its venerable associations; see 
note on 1. 18. ^ 

837, 8. Paraphrase thus : — ' Allis the same, except that the inhabitants 
are slaves; the only change is^rthe uitroduction of a foreign master.’ 
'‘Are * is understood in the first lineg. * the ipountry is ’ in the second ; 
the punctuation forbids us to take 'unchanged’ with the ‘Battle- 
field.’ 

839. its bounds and boundless fame ; — a form of contrast of which Byron 
' is fond ; cpj, I. 694 ; for the ' bounds’ see 1 . 8^8. 

840. victim horde ; — see notes oh 1. 791. 

841. ike brunt of Hellas' sword; — ‘brunt’ (der, from burn) means 
‘beat of an onset/ 'force of a stroke.’ ' Hellas/ see note on 1 . i. ^ 

843. As on the morn; — ' as ’ f?lepends on ' preserves* : 'preserves the 
same boundaries and the same fame, fas it did, &:c/ 

ia dhtml Olory dear ; — 'to which the world looks back from afar 
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with r.dmiration and love.’ Notice tt(e alliterations thrpughout this 
stanza and No. 92, and see Essay on Style, 4, tJ. (to), p. 4;. 

844. Which mured ‘ at the mentioi]^ of which.' 

846. his shafthss broken how; — ‘his with his,’ bn^ the effect of the 
omission of any connecting p.article is to draw' attention;, first to the 
main object to be noticed, and afterwards to the most important point 
of detail. ‘Eow’ and ‘spear’ -are the national weapons of ’the two 
sets of combatants. The four first lijies ofrthis stanza should be 
compared in rhythm .and mode of exprc-ssion with 1. 57^-9 and SS2-5. 

848. Mowtiains above, Tuirlh^s, Ocean's plain, below ; — the plain;- of 
Marathon is enclosed on three sides by the rocky arms of I’arnes and 
I’enteliciis, while the fourth is bounded by the sea. The poet has 
described the same fe.atures in Iris song, The Isles nj Greece : ' ' 

‘ The inotiutains look") on Marathon — 

„ And Marathon looks on the sea.’ ' 

852. Freedom's smile and Asia'.s tear; ‘ the ^^ttcccss of those who 

fought for freedom, the defeat and slaughter of tile Asiatic inv.idet.s.’ 
.Success ^1 defeat are here represented by the sign;; of emotion pro- 
duced by them. 

853. ihe vinlaled idonnr/;— the tumulus in the middle of the plain, 
which is the reputed l)uri.al-placc of tlie rVthenians who fell in the battle, 
was excavated not long before Ilyron's visit. 

S57. with th' Ionian btasl; — coming, like Childe Harold, from the 
West. The ‘Ionian blast’ is the wind from the western sea, for the 
sea between Greece and Sicily was known as the loniitm Mare, So 
'Virgil (Aen. 3. aiij speaks of the Strophades islands to the west of 
Greece as ‘Insulae lonio in m.agiio.’ At a hater period the loni.an 
Islands received their name from the same. 

858, Hail; — ‘salute’; cp. 1. 643. 

859. ihine annals and immortai tongue ; — the history and language of 
Greece. 

863. Pallas and the Muse unveil ; — sra Pallas to sages (see 11. 1-3), 

the Muse to bards. a a 

864. The parted bosom ; — ' the heart of one separated from his 

family.’ ’ 

865. augit that's* Hndred ; — 'kindred,' being here used as an adj., 
must rather mean kindred in feeling than in blood ; ‘ sympathetic,’ 

866. He that is ; — this = ‘whoever is.’ 

867. congenial ; — ‘ suited to his tone of feeling.’ 

868. Greece is no lightsome ]^nd; — the idea here expressed is worked 
out more fully in the comparison of GSbece to this face of a corpse in 
the fine lines near the beginning Vf the ^Giaour, * He who hath l)ent 
him o’er the dead. iSec.' 
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S69. may ahide ^ — ‘ may take-up his abode there,’ *' 

871. side; — ‘mountain side.’ , 

875. The poem originally epded with this Ikie ; the rest was added 
as It was passingrthrough the press. 

873. thiff'-onsecrated land ; — cp. 1. 828, ‘ haunted, holy ground,’ 

874. in peace ; — ‘ unmolested ’ ; as honoured guests, who are desired 
to ‘ go ifi peace.’ 

magic waste ;—cp. H. 8jo,,843. 

875. Ausy; — ‘ nfeddling’; cp. busybody.’ 

878. the remnants nations once revered; — ‘ do thou (an individual) 
revere fire remains of that which nations once revered.’ For the con- 
ilensed expression, cp. 1. 128, ‘the dust they loved,’ for ‘ the dust of 

whom they loyed.’ ' 

879, 80. So may ... So may'str — probably this expression hears a 
different irieiining in the two lines here, as in 1. 897-9, where see note. 
In that case, ‘.so maj’ i.s final (“‘that in this way,’ &c.)i ‘so niay’st' 
expresses a wiahl 

than the traveller, who is apostrophised in’this pnssagc_^ 

582. For thee; — ‘as for thee,' a form of address. The line seems to 
have Ireen suggested by one in Gray’s Elegy : 

'For thee, who mindful of th’ imliononr’d dead.’ 

583. idlesse ; — archaic for ‘idleness,’ ‘leisure.’ 

S87. ill; — ‘ unsuitably’ ; ‘it would not be well for such a Contest 
to move.’ 

888. nor , . . nor ; — for ‘ nejthiy: . . . nor’; cp, 3 . 569, and ‘ or . . . or,’ 
1. 136. 

S89. cold each tinder heart ; — as being in the grave. 

Sgo. to please ; — 1. e, for roe to wish to please. 

S91. Than too art gojte; — this is sp^gested by the last lines of the 
previous stanza. It is not certain who the person was that is here 
referred to. 

89.3. Who did in ‘ did ’ for ‘ didst,’ and ' shrank ’ for ' shrankest ’ 
in the ne,\t line, the strict form of the and person sing, is ignored. 

894. one albeit unworthy thee ;~a mixed construction between ‘ one 
unworthy thee’ anfl 'me, albeit unworthy thee.“ 

902. now better far removed; — because of the rrgret and discontent 
they engewler. 

90.5. The parent, friend ;~Byron’s mother died shortly after his return 
to England. ‘ Friend,’ see 1 . 73. 

907. And gn'ef &e, ; — ‘ the accumu lation of sorrow has deprived me 
of the little joy, &c,* ______ 

910. flif that Peace dhdaim.lo setlt'^—' the things that do not conduce 
to peace of mind.’ 
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91 Fake la the heart ; — ' inisintcriirf:ting the real feelii'gs.’ 

913. lo leave ; — ‘the result of which is that it leaves’; for this use of 
' to ’ expressing a result, cp. 4 . 723, 

914. .y/iW o'ei' iht Jeaiures, &c. ; — ‘ despite weariness (still'), in the 
countenance, which they (revel juid laughter) force to we:,, a cheerful 
aspect.’ Cp, Aesch, Ag. 794 : ayekaara vpaaoivo, 0 ia^upevot. 

915. To/eign;- the construction is involved, but the meaning ap- 
parently is — ' revel and laughter distort.thc chreh, so .iS to feign,’ 

923. O’er hearts d'miled; — ‘o'er'=g'in the presence of,’ ‘pondering 

over ’ ; ‘ hearts divided,’ 1. e. separated by death, ,' ■' 

924. reckless ; — 'without heed- of the rapidity of your flight." 

925. re/I; — part, of reave, ‘ to c.irry off.’ 


C.ANTO in, 

■PKEi'A'i'OKV Note. 

On the change of sly/e hetween the earlier and the later foriion of 
the poem. 

Thouoh there is no reason to suppose that Byron consciously or 
intentionally modified his style, yet as he was young when the two 
first cantos were written, arid six years intervened before the third was 
commenced, it is not to be wondered at if certain differences are trace- 
able between them. During the interval his genius had developed and 
matured, and the circumstances which preceded his departure from 
England had induced a tumultuous state of feeling ; this is reflected in 
his verses, while at the same time his crowding thoughts seem to 
struggle for expression, and to rebel .against the limits imposed by strict 
. rules of art. The result of this is, that in the later^ cantos the style is 
■tupre vigoroH-s, mod: irnpassipned, and more rhetorical, and the versifi- 
cation is' more varied and more irregidar, hot to s.ay enreleas ; .and the 
change was progressive, for it is more decidedly raarhed in the fourth 
than in the third canto. The chief points in Which these differences are 
apparent have been noticed sflparatcly' jji the Introductory Essay on the 
Art, .Style, and Versification of the popm, but it ihay be well to bring 
them together here, referring for’fuUer information to the sections of 
, that Essay. 
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1. In Cantos 1 , 2 the considerable pauses are usually at the eiiid of a 

line ; in 3,^4 they are frequently in the middle ( 4 . h, (2)). 

2. The neglect of the natural pause between ^he verses, 'which arises 

from cndi;ig a line wifh a worcf closely connected with the 
hegtaning of the fiext, is rare in the earlier cantos, common in 
Canto 4 ( 4 . h. (4) ). ' 

3. In Cantos 1 , 2 the stanzas are almost always complete in them- 

selves ; in Canto ^ they frequently run into one another ( 4 . b, (3)). 

4 . Double rhymes are entirely wanting in Cantos 1 , 2 ; they first 

appear in Canto 3 , and become more numerous as the poem 
advances ( 4 . c.). „ 

' 5. Similes are very rare in the first two, common in the last two 
'tantos (1./.). - • r p 

6 . Personification on a large spalc is found in Canto 1 , hut not 

afterwards (1. d.). 

7, Archaibuns, which are somewhat numerous in Canto 1 , anti occa- 

sional in 'Canto 2 , are hardly ever found in the later portion 

( 1 . h.). 

It is also worthy of notice that the treatment of the suhjecri’S'hence- 
forth more intensely personal j and that external nature, which in 
Canto 2 is usually combined with historical associations, in Canto 3 is 
employed as a contrast to human society, 


Line i. This Canto was written in Switzerland, but the poet here 
recurs in thought to the time when lie left England, and conceives of 
himself as asleep and dreaming o"ii shipboard when crossing the Channel. 
For the cireumstances under which it was written, and (those that pre- 
ceded it, see Introduction, pp. ii— 13. 

5. AwaJtUtg with a start ; — a pendent participial clause j see Essay on 
Style, 3. a., p. 39. 

9. When Albion' s lessening shores, &c, ] — the stress is on ' lessening ' ; 

• when I could feel pleasure or main at watching my country disappear 
firom view.’ r. „ . ■ 

10. yet; — ‘ still,’ ‘ again.’ 

15. strew the gah ; — ' be carried in tatters on the wind.’ 

16. ns a iMed;— the floating sea-weed is a fine image of a homeless, 
friendless, expatriated man. 

youth's summer : — ‘ prime of youth.’ 

0/ One, &c. ‘ of one who was, See. ’ ; Childe Harold is meant. 

I 20. outlaw of his man dari mind; — prob. ‘driven into exile by his evil 
Iconscience ; ’ hut tltf, expressioiflis ambiguous : it might be ‘ exile, flying 
(from his evil conscience,’ like ‘exilerof society,’ 

2 2 , bear it with me ! — he does not set to work to carry on the theme 
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of Hai-old’s fortunes, l)ut appropmtca it to his purposes ns a mere 
nccomJ>animent to his thoughts. « • *» *» 

34. The /iir^-owr>, &c. , •-—•the elaborate metaphor of Ihe last four lines 
of the stanza is derived from torrent-t)f^l, which w'hen dried up serves 
for a sandy or slthigly path, as is often the case in wuithcrn Europe. 
The meaning is — ' Kurrows traced by thought farmed tlie '-iianiiel in 
which tears ran ; when the stream of tears dried up, the chauiml became 
a path, along which the years, like travdlers, plod their weaty way/ 
Cp. 1. 17s. .. r ^ ■ 

25. ebbing here used of the watery of a stream drying up. 

aS, of jins-sioM-- yoy, or pain; — of passion, whether look the tom 
of joy or of pain. # ' 

33. So that it luean me; — this depends on 'it shall seem’ below; 
'provided that it withdraw my moiights fioJii/ ^ 

34, fling Forgeifubtess around me ;--t»thc metaphor is from a veil. 

36. tMongh; — 'even if/ ' 

38. in deedsf not yearn; — take with wliat preced*,^. 

pUrdng ihe depths of life, &c. ; — 'penetTating the mysteries of 
existcjijg(S(?id depths of feeling, schthat nothing licnceforth can surprise 
him.' The ciiaractcr of Manhecl re{)rcscnts such a person; that drama 
was written shortly aUer this Canto. 

39. below ;~-\n this worlcl. 

43. Ime caves, yet rife; — 'yet’ is opposed to 'lone’: 'places of 
retirement which, though solitary, yet teem’ : the ideal world is meant, 
in which a man is driven to take refuge by weariness of real life. For 
' cave ’ in this sense cp. ‘ the cavern$ of rain ' of Shelley’s Cloud, 
6 . 10. 

45. Still unimpair'd, tkmigh old; — 'familiar conceptions, which yet 
have lost nothing of their brightness/ Cp. L 37, 8, 

the soul's haunted cell; — 'the chambers of^j^the brain, peopled, by 
fancy.’ 

46. 'TU to create, &c. ; — 'It is in order to give birth to crtalions ot 
our own, and in them to live'^a more intense life, that we invest with 
reality our conceptions, and Vhile impart life to what we imagine, 
we live an ideal life ourselves/ 

50. not 50 ; — not ' nothing/ but a wondrous reality.’* 

51. Soul of my ih’^ughtl with whom; — ‘thou my living conception, 

identified with which.’ „ 

£3. Invisible but gazing ; — ' seeing, though unseen myself.’ 

53. ‘thy nature.* 

54. in my crushed flelings' broken-hearted as X am, 

my own feelings are a blank.' . "* 

58. phantasy and flame; — a foi^'fkrnUig CftOcepUgsEis *; see 

■■ ' 
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Essay on Style, 2. c., p. 38. ‘ Phantasy ’ is the same word as ' fancy,’ but 
being the ai.rUe^^and uneontrijcted form is more impressive. '' 

59. iinlmiglit s— as I was nntaiight ’ ; a peculiar use 9! the pendent 
participle. n ^ ' 

61. Yef, — thfi connexion is — ‘It is too late to ^retrace my steps, 
yet I mu^iiot ignore the fact that.’ ^ 

still enough the same, &c. ' a sufficient measure of my former 
strengtSi remains to me to enable me to Lear what cannot be modified 
by time.’ ' „ 

64. Something too much 0/ this} — sc, ‘ has been said ’ ; lilce ' no more of 
tifis ! ' The expression is from Hamlet, 3. 2. O9 ; Byron uses it also in 
his Jdlirnal, Moore's Life, p. 235. 

65. the spell closes tvilh its silent seal ; — ' my chant of doom is ended, 
...lifts r.atilie(l by dte seal fif silence ’ : 'the meaning is best illustrated by 
cctmpiiring -1. 1 20,4-6, 1 234. 

6(i. reaplfen'I-s comes once more on the stage.’ ,. 

71. n.s ; — 'just as /hey do.’ 

72. but sparffles near the brim; — take ‘ but’ with ‘near the brim.' 

wormwood ; — the bitterest of hfrbs. - is-,... . 

’Jh.fram a purer fount, on holier ground ; — the reference is 'to bis 
travels, especially Iti Greece ; this is shown by life following stanzas, in 
which his career subscejuent to that time is 'traced. It cannot refer to 
his marriage, 

79. warn tvilh pain, &c.; — ‘the chain caused pain in the wearing, 
which silently wasted him, and he9ame acute, penetrating more and 
more as he moved forward,! sc, because it was caused by a fetter round 
the ankles. 

80, pined; — here used transitively; cp. Spenser, Faery Queene, i. 10. 
48. 9 ; 

‘ And pyn'd hi^ flesh, to keepe his body low and chast.’ 

85. sheotRd with; — ' guarded by,’ as with a sheath. 

87. os one ; — ‘ as one of the multitude,’ ‘ as a unit in the crowd.’ 

88 . unheeded ; — ‘ unobserveG,' ‘unnotfeed.’ 

searching through. See.; — ‘on Che loot-oiit for subjects for the study 
of human nature, in the same way as he had previously studied the 
wonders of exterhal nature.’ 

91, But who can view, 80c. this is really £ comparison, though 
thrown feto the same form as the questions that follow. 

92. canoBsfy;—' with close observation’.; cp. Spenser, Muiopotmos, 
1 71, of the butterfly : 

‘ And takes surv|y. ■with emoKs busy eye. 

Of e'Vcry flowTe'‘and herbe there set in order.’ 

94, oll.w'altogetbei:.' r . 
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95. Who can contemplalc Tame through clouds uu/uld ; — ' conlciupiate 
Fame ftiifold’ for * watch Fame unfoltUe^' an i) re^ularrgrjveinLnent 
on the analog of ‘ see Fame unfold.* ' Unfold’ means ‘display to view 
what had been hidden ixifore.’^ Pronounce * conleinplate,’ 

96. 7 'he start Set. ; — the difficulty of reaching^ fame h represented by 

the steep mountain-peak, the goal^of ambition by the star slrhing above 
it, the fluctuations of hope and despondency by the clouds now opening 
now closing before it. ^ 

9S. chasing Time-, — cp. 1 . T94,*^To cjjaac tlv-* glowihg Hours with 
(lying feet.’ Here the rapid motion rjf the vortex, there that of the 
dance, is regarded as driving Time before it. . f 

99. fond; — ‘seU-iiidulgeiit ‘fwid’ combines the’ meanings of'wrak’ 
nnd *kind.* 

104. still uncompeWd : — ‘being even now IHs own master.’ 

105. dominion 0/; — •* the, power of J^aying.* 

107. ^hich; — sc, desolation; /. c. * he in dc.solation/ " „ 

] 1 5. .d mutual language ; — ‘a language which lieimderstood/ * mutual ’ 
to them and him. 

cheu^ than the fo/nt’, dearer’ »'inori* intelligilde.’ Tliis 

word monels intermediate between two inetaphoiH; — in connexion witli 
what precedes it refers to the language of speecli and communication ; 
in connexion with what follows to the written language of boobs. 

‘ Tome’ has reference to ' pages* below, and signifies ‘written language.’ 
The meaning then is — ‘ clearer than what is found in the written Ian* 
giiage of hia native tongue.* 

116. which he would oft forsake, &c. lie would often leave the study 
of (English, and therefore readily inlelliglble) books for the study of 
nature.* 

1 1 7. Nattire^ 's pages ; — ‘p.ages of the book of Nature’ is a poetical ex- 
pression for ‘views of landscape’; so Keble, Christian Year, Fourth 
Sunday in Advent : 

‘ Mine eye unworthy seems to read 

One page o^ Nature’s Tseauleous book.* 
glass'd; — ‘reflected*; cp. ManSred, 3. 2. 26: 

‘thy calm clear brow. 

Wherein is glass'd serenity of soul.’ ' 
on the lake; — ptVhaps the poet was thinking of his owm lake at 
Newsteadj cp. 1. 167. » 

1 18 Like the Chaldean; — the Chaldeans were famous for astrology. 
This subject is again referred to in 11. 824 foil. 

132. have kept his spirit to thai flight e. ' have sustained it at that 
elevation.’ 

133. 6«/ this clay will sink, &C..I — cp. W^isdom, 9. 15; ‘For the ctfc 
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niptible body pn..i.,v.L.i down the soul, and the earthly tabernaele 
weiglieth down ^he mincl tliaih fuseth upon many things.' ‘Siiik' = 

‘ depress.' „ 

12-;, a thing i — ‘ a ctcaturo.’f , '■ 

1 3 p. [and he} lost his spirit..' 

• dipt wng : — to prevent him flying. 

1 30. were ; — here =■ ' would be.' 

131. kis Jit;r~sc. of rebellion againsTcoiiventionality and common- 
jihice life. The fxprefsion is<from Macbetli, 3. 4. 21. 

■which to o'moine, &c. ; — if ige omit the simile, the meaning i.s — ‘ to 
overcome whiclt he engaged in a struggle with himself, which caused 
his repressed fire to’ consume him inwardly.' There is a change in the 
cotwtt'uction {anncobithoii) after 'pvhich to o'ercome,' caused by the 
'ifiierjiosil.ion of tlit; similer ‘As’ should be carefully separated from 
■ ‘•■agerly.’ 

141. n,s ri the piumkr'il ttireci', — ‘as'^^'as happens.’ The” idea in- 
tended in 'plnader'tt' wreck' is that of a vessel disabled and plundered 
by pirates. 

144. Did yet inspire n cheer; — 'the rfieerfulness (smilingnes?irf>i}d,gspair 
inspired a gaiety.’ 

145. Slop 1 1 — Sisle, viator I heroa cahas. Qbserve the skill with which 
the reader, who is supposed to have started with the poet or his hero 
on their journey, is suddenly brought face to face with 'Waterloo. To 
understand the effect produced by these fines at the time of their 
publication, we must remember that a year had barely elapsed since 
the battle at the time of By'.pn's visit. 

146. An Earthquake's spoil; — Waterloo, with its shock of battle, is 
conceived of as an earthquake ; all that it destroyed is ‘ an earthquake’s 
spoil.’ 

r48. trophied ; — ‘deCorated with trophies.’ PP.B. The mound with 
the Belgian lion had not then been erected. 

149. the moral's truth tells simpler so, See. ‘the rightful moral of the 
battle-field— viz. that the hattle is js notking in the world’s history— is 
more plainly declared when there is no memorial.' ‘Tells,’ intrans. 

153. Jirst and Iptst ; — i. e. supreme, unrivalled. 

King-making Victory; — ‘tiiou victory, which^hast only, resulted in 
establishing kings more firmly on. their thrones.’ This had special 
reference to the Holy Alliandfe between the emperors of Russia and 
Austria and the king of Trussia, -which -was made at this time. 

154. And Harold stands npop. this place of shills; — ' and ’ continues 
the narrative, wlqjch has be^n sudderfly interrupted. The expression 
v^ace ot skvills ’ was no doubt suggested by the name Golgotha, the 

}*^ace of a skull.’ " ■ . 
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157. ln\n%J&tr\ng jamt as too; — *Dc3tti?y (ibe power wSidi 

jave) transfers to others fame, which^s equally tuuisii«ry with ita 
Tiaterial gifts/ 

158. In* pride 0/ pincn hefe lasit the eagiiejlm; — the Author remarks in 

i note — ^ Pride place ” is a term of falconry, and i«eans the liighcst 
:)ilch of flight/ He compares Macbeth, 2, 4. 12 ; s 

* A falcon, tos‘/’ring' in her pride of place/ 

The eagle’ is thown to ir»r'Iiapoleon by 1 . 161, ' Ambition’s 'life and 
abours’ ; otherwise it would be nibre conyeriicntio interpret it as France, 
,a citdcc t<i Cjoawcc.t 1. ifva, * lie the 'sKa^te^'cL &e./ wlUi 

d- 4, ‘ Gaul may . , . foam in fetters/ Put .the tvvo are to a 
extent identified throughout the j>assage. " 

1 59. Then lore with bloody talon the rent plain ; — the lino originallj 

:?in : * ' ^ ^ ^ - 

* Then tore with bloody K'ak the fatal idain ' ; 
but Ilyton altered it, when his atlcnlian wan drasvtj an artist’n 
sketch) to the fact tliat birds of prey attack with^their talons, not witli 
their beaks. Tfiis shows that fighting, and not deuth-irgony, is rucaut; 
that taken in'coniicxion^with the next line}, desperate lesiiit' 

ance, wnen conquered by a coalition. 

iC)2. lie wean, &:c.? — the chain which Napoleon had used to enskivi: 
the world, is broken off tHc hands of other imtioiut, and used to bijir: 
him, 

ids. ffiayi — ^may, without protest from us,’ ‘ we arc content that she 
should/ 

165. One; — Napoleon only. 

166. Or Uagtte to teach all lings true S€ 7 vereignty ; — ‘ or league ’ = ‘ o; 
did diey rather league.’ Paraphrase thus — ' or was the object of thei: 
coalition to teach all kings t,he limits of monarchical power ? ’ 

168, The patch' d-up idol, &c. ; — the meaning uf the passage is — ' afte 
throwing down the image of Slavery in the person of Napoleon 01 
enlightened principles, shall we set up again its broken fragments in th< 
shape of the Holy Alliance ? ’ ^ ^ 

171. prove before ye praiie — ‘before praising Waterloo, examine wha 
its result will be/ 

173. If not; — i. e. ‘ if you do not examine/ ^ 

173. Invaitti — thS connexion is— * if the fall of Bonaparte is to b 
the only result of Waterloo, then in vain, &c/ 

furrou'd tvith hot tears; — cp. I. 34. 

174. Europe s flowers long rooted up; — a highly poetical expression fo 

the desolation caused by war.** In Lah^seer’s fine painting, ^ Time 0 
War,’ one of the most effective touches i 5 the introclfJhtion of the flower 
in the midst of the carnage and ruin? ‘ - * during many yeai?^4 
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174. before, &c. ; — ■' before the footsteps of,’ i, e. by his progress. 

175. yearjf^ &c„^ — EonaparteJ*? campaigns. ^ 

177, hrnisn hy ihe fiecard, &:c. ; — ‘brought to an end b>vthe coalition 

against him.’ r ^ 

178. all that most endears, &c. ; — the meaning, irf connexion with 
what precudes, is-} 'all this is in vai^, for what renders victory really 
precious is its being the cause of freedom. *1 

180. ^Such as Harmoclhis drtm, &c. ;-^vh^* Hippias and Hipparchus, 
sons of Tcisistratus, wece tyrants of Athens, two friends, Harmodhis and 
Aristogeiton, conspired against Ahcni) killed Hipparchus at the 
fciflval of the *iPanathenaea with daggers concealed in the myrtle- 
l.ranchcs which were carried on that occasion (n.C. 514). ^fhe famous 
song which was composed in- their honour begins thus: 

' ‘Bn ffvprov «Aaol tA tpop^crajj 

wffiTep 'ApfiiSios ic Aptaroyeiraiv j 
f. fir* riii' rvpanvov Kravhi)V / 

l(Tov6p.ir‘S t’ ‘AOrfuas inoii}ff6,rr)V, 

Hence ' the sword in myrtles drest ' (Keble’s .Christian Year, Third 
Sunday in Lent) became the emblem rf assertors of liberty. •>-r77w 

181. From speaking of the sufferings and losses entailed by war the 
poet passes at once to the description of the^eve of Quatre-Bras, which 
was fought on June 16, 1815, while Waterloo was two days later. The 
conflicting emotions of such an occasion were never, in all probability, 
more finely described. The following passage from Miss Martiheau’s 

' Introduction to the History of the P^ce, p. 393, jn^y serve to recount 
the circumstances. ‘ It was -on 5he evening of the 15th that Wellington 
received the news at Brussels of the whereabout of the French. He 
instantly perceived that the object was to separate his force from the 
Prussians. He sent off orders to his troops in every direction to inarch 
upon Quatre-Bras. T>;is done, he dressed and went to a hall, where 
no one would have discovered from his manner that he had heard any 
remarkable news. It was whispered about the rooms, however, that 
^the French were not far off ; and some ofRcers dropped off in the course 
of the evening — called by their dufy, and 'leaving heavy hearts behind 
them. Many parted so who never met again. It was about midnight 
when the general officers were summoned. Somewhat later, the younger 
officers were very quietly called away from their partners : and by sun- 
rise of thtf^suiumer morning of tbe idth all were on their march.’ 

1S6. voluptuous sviell; — cp. 4.. 472, where however the application is 
different. 

I'&’j. spaJte again ; — Mooked^-responsiv^.* 

^ 188. rts a marrtdge 'Expression is introduced to contrast 

|pth the ‘knell’ of the following line. 
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189. rismg; — 'commencing,’ ' beginning to be lftari.1.' 
l93.»JVo fleeji: — Met there be no sleep’; the omission^ot the verb 
expresses excitement. 

when Yo'uk and Pleasure tHeet,‘Sac. ;~a spleiulidly poetical c.\[)rts-| 
sion for — ' young jieople enjoying the rapidly-passing excitement of the ' 
(lance for 'chase,’ cp. 1, 98. ' 

tgb. As if the clouds, &c.;— aslf it were the nmililing of a thunder- 
storm.’ .. . 

igy. nearer, dearer, deadlier ;-r-[or the cliin^jX see Es.say on Style, 

2. h., p. 37. _ " 

Kjej. window'd niche; — ‘bay-window*; lit. ‘recess- providul ^silh 
windows.’ ,, . ' , 

200. Brunswich's fated chief lain ; — the Duke of firunswick was killed" 
art Quntre-Iiraa. s ’ > ^ 7 

202. caught its tone; — ‘ di.stinguishi^l it .is the sound of artillery,’ 

204. more truly hme that peal too well; — .ahold use af two .adverbs 
with one verb | but they are separated by the intervening' word.s, and 

refer to different things ‘more truly’ (than tho.se wlio'smiled) to what 

prece des, ^ too well' (as connected with liis I'atlier’s de.atli) to wh.at 
follo^ri/ 

205. strclclCtl his father, Sti:.; — bis father received hif! death- 
wound at Auerstiidt (A. n.-'tSoft). 

20O. quell; — 'satisfy.' 

221. And the deep thunder; — sub. ‘sounded.’ 

222. alarming ; — ‘calling to anus’; see note 011 1. 563. 

227. Lochiel; — thd chief of the'Highland clan of the Camerons. 

Aliya; — Gaelic name of Scotl.and. 7 

taeg, noon of night; — ‘midnight’; Drydeii, quoted in Johnson’s Diet., 
has ' full before him at the noon of night.' 

that pibroch thrills ; — 'pibroch ’ = ' music of the bagpipe'; ‘thrills,’ 
sec note on 2. 755. ^ 

2 30. hut with the breath, &c. ; — the meaning is — ‘ in proportion as the 
bagpipe sounds louder, the cijrirage of (jae Highlanders rises.’ ‘ Fills ’ 
is trans., ‘ fdl ’ intrans. no ' 

232. which instils ; — ‘memory’ is the subject to this. 

2^,^. Evan’s, Donald’s fame ; — Sir Evan Cameron, ajid his descendant 
Donald, the ' gentle7Lochier of the 'forty-five.* — Author’s note. 

235. Ardennes; — the forest of Soignies, which interverie.s between 
Brussels and Waterloo, is treated by the poet as part of the neighbouring 
forest-district of the Ardennes, which is on the frontier of Fiance and 
Belgium. " ’ o 

240. Which now beneath them ; — ‘grows ’ is to be ‘tupplied from ‘ shall 
grow' below ; it is a condensed fofin of expression. 
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f-ir. this fiery viasfi — the metaphor is taken from a hiirning lava- 
stream; so j^moulder’ inj. 24^. ^ 

245. circle; — ‘Assembly ^ ; so Fr. cercle, Ital. circolo, means ‘ a club.’ 

249. The thwider-clmids close^o^erit^ which when rent; — the ‘thunder* 
clouds’ are the, smoke of battle, whiciris called ^T/ar’s tempest’ in 
1.^260. ?^s as it were fhe lowering of the curtain, to rise on a wholly 

changed scene. There was a thundereiortn on the morning of the baltlti 
of \Yat<Jrloo, but if this is alluded to at all; it.is only in a very secondary 


manner. ‘ Which whejj rent ’ “ ‘ and When these are rent.* 

351. heafd and pent; — Spiled closely together ’ ; ‘pent* means ^forced 
intw a small spffce’ : these words go Avith ^ other clay.’ 

2^2.^ blent ; — 'mingled indistingnishAbly * ; ‘blent,’ for ‘blended,’ i? 
'■past part, from * blend,' as ‘ p.ent,* for ' penned,’ fiom ‘ pen,’ 

by loftier hc^ps thoTf wihe .'—especially by Scott, whom Byrof* 
I i)l:iced at the liead of the poctsof his age.^in his poem, The Field of 
Waterloo, r 

355. blend me with tine; — 'trace a family connexion between us.’ 

25(5. I did hif sire some wrong ; — Major Howard was the son of thi? 
Fari of Carlisle, Byron's guardian, vi^om he satirised ill-ii^i redl y itt 
English Bards and Scotch Reviewers. ’ ' 

357. that bright names will halloio song; — ‘because distinguished 
. names impart a sacred lu>tre to poetry’ 

358. shower’d ; — this is the first instance in the poem of a double oi‘ 
disyllabic rhyme : see Ej^say on Style, 4. c., pj=44. 

'iC'j,. ivCi'Kiug; — ' 

265. On the use of contrasty to heighten pathos in this line and 
throughout this whole passage*, see Kssay on Style, i. a. (3.), p. 28. 

3fi6. revive; — ‘burst into life once more.’ 


268. iocontrivs ; — as being an elaborate .scheme ; so we talk of the 
* mechanism of the hea^^ns.' 

270. to those ; — 5c. persons. 

272. one as all : — ‘one equally with another.’ 

273. i'« his own kind and kifidred ; — * in society at large and in his 

Telationa.' ^ o . 


274. /or their ‘even for the sake of the dead,’ who would 


rather be forgotteiC than that their relations should suffer in vain. The 
words have little force, if applied to the relations. 

375. notfjloty's; — Fame is usi^lly represented as blowing a trumpet ) 
but Fame’s trumpet (the poet says) can recall no one from the grave. 

379. a stronger^ bit'erer claim ; — at first the thought of a relation’s 
glorious death is a consolnti'^'j . aftervwds it embitters sorrow by 
making ns feel hoWinuch we hfive lost, 

280. They mouruy &c. ; — ‘ ^ey reifbver from their grief, but still fed 
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its weight.’ Tlic next seven lines contain six con?i)arisons lo illustftite 
the prhiciple of the last line of the stan/^, viz. that Jj^ie outwarrl 
semblance of life will continue, when its^jiightness arfl real vitality are 
lost. These are — the withered trunk, th^ dismasted vessel, the sunken 
roof-tree, the disanantled wall, the prison whose occuyant is dead, tliQ 
sunless clay. Observe that each of these comparisons woulf,^ Ijecoine.a 
simile, if introduced by • like’ of^as.’ in the same way in which that Qf 
the bi ohen mirror is in the jiext stanza. ' 

283. roaf-tree; — beam that supports the roof. , 

284. In maaay haorineis; — for *nias.^'‘ cp. 1 . 5S, 2,*R2; ' hoarine.'is^’ 

from the crust of mould upon it. , * 

289. The simile of the brokeiy mirror carries out and amplilies the 

idea contained in ^brokenly.* Tlie broken heart feels its sorrow' with* 
greater intensity, and recalls thtJ in^age of ^hc lost ^object of afft'Hltuj i. 
in a greater variety of \vays, just r* every fragment of the broken j 
mirror Jias the same power of reHcction as the iuir;T)r itself when ’ 
unbroken. ^ 

290. In every fnii!;mcui muUil Vmi- glass 0^1111' fTagmenU makini 

man y inirj :yrs ovit of one. , 

297/' Lfie .^nwIe, and atilt the mnre; — the likeness is the same, thy 
number is increased. 

394. pthei — ‘st.2te,’ ' cohdition.’ 

and still, and cold; — the poet here leaves the simile of the mirroy^ 
and reverts to the ide.is of the previous stanza. 

.vJJ A/i'kfcvii/,-— iU 

297. are wdold ; —2hc sorrow oT the hea rt c annot find expression ig 

w^rds. _ * 

298. The meaning is— ^Idespair itself has a power of keeping men iu 
life, like trees fed by poi.sonou.s sap.’? 

299. Vitality of poison ; — ‘ an element of life finished by poison ’ ; cp. 
The Dream, 8 : 

‘ He fed on poisons, but they had no pow’er. 

But w'ere a kind'^of nutrirti^nt.’ 

(juieJe ; — ‘living,’ the original nitaning of the word, as in ‘ quick and* 
dead.’ 

300. for it were, &c.;-~death under such circumstdhees would be no 
evil. 

301. Life will suit, &c.; — men come tp feed on sonow, to b% sustained 
on it. 

303. Like to ike apples, See.; — the simile must not be pressed beyond 
the point contained in ‘ all asl'cs to thi? ^ste ’ For the fact cp Deut. 
32. 32, Wisd, 10 7 ; Tac. Hist. 3. They are a sjiecies of gall-nut, 
aud are desenbed by C’urzon jMonasteries^n the Levant, p. 1S7), who 
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merwitli the tree that bears them near the Dead Sea, and mistaking the 
fruit for a i^pe ulmn, pr^eeed^d to eat one, -wIiereLipon his movth was 
filled with bitter^ust. 

307. The Psalinist, See. ; — Ps^. 90. io, * The days of onr age are three- 
score years and • f> 

*308. are enough, "^Scc .; — the meaning is — 'Seventy years is a high 

average — nay, too high (more than enough), if thy story be true* ; i.e. 
'if we •Inay judge from what thoii hast to, tell us of the duration of 

‘ 

313. untied iiaitons ; — England^^ Prussia, and France, brought together 
orjftone battlefu^d. The sentiment is that of Shaksperc’s Henry V, on 
St. CrKspin's day, 4. -3. 40 foil. ^ 

315. Ihi'i is much; — &c. renown with posterity. 

The jioet qow passes on t6 m&ralise on the fate of Napoleor.. 
i ne estimate of him Ivere given h far higher tlmn that expressecl in the 
tide to Napoleon Buonaparte, written in 1S14. He returns, to tliis 
subject in 4 . 800 foil,. 

>101“ the — ‘ami not the worst.’ 

,317, WAo.w spirit ; — there is no verlj to this clause ; either ^vas ’ is to 
be understood with ' of the mightie.st,' or there is a break itiujPsense 
after ‘ all things.’ '■ 

spirit, anlithetieally mixt ; — ‘ character 'compoimded of opposite 
qualities’; ' antithesis ' = opposition, contrast. 

3x8. of the viightiest ; — ' one of the mightiest.’ 
again ; — ‘the next moment.' 

320. heen heiiuixi ; — ‘ kept, the, just mean.’ 

3J2. os fall ; — condensed Expression for ‘as it tlid thy fall ’; see Essay 
on Style, 3./., p. 41. 

3x4. the Thwulerer of the scene ; — an expression formed on the analogy 
of ‘ hero of the scene prominent among all persons and objects (the 
scene) in the character of the Thundering God’ (cp. 2 . 47a); i.e. 
shaking the heavens, appalling mankind. 

326. She trembles at thee fill; — Chateaubriand, quoted by Pichot, 
'Translation of Byron's Works, vol.^xs, p, said — ‘Le redingote griae 

et Ic chapeau de Napoleon, places an bout d’lm baton sur la, cote de 
Brest, feraient cofirir I'Europe aux armes.’ 

331. tier less the same, &c.; — ‘a god also to the '’cingdoms, &C.’' 

33a. ajf inert; — ‘ paralysed,^ ‘ incapable of action,’ because ‘as- 
tounded,’ 

334. mor. oe sometimes more, sometimes less.’ 
in high or low ;■ — sstb. ' ci^dinstancos.’ 

: 335. The suddfa changes in Napoleon’s career, which are here re- 
ferred to, ate finely described by Kianaonl in Hs • Cinque Maggio’; — 
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‘ Tiitto ci provJ) ; la gloria 
Mnggior dopo il ||itigli), 

I.a fuga, e la_ vitloria, 

La'reggif, e il trirfo asigli 
line vplte Bella polvere, _ 

Due volte >jji gli altar.’ 

336.^ making monarcki necks thy footstool-, — referring to the ciisloin of 
placing the foot on the nock of the conquered ; Josh. lo. 2.).; uihlion, 
vol. 7, p. 1G2 (Smith’s ed.), of Alp Arslan’s treatment of the Xhrtporor 
Romanus Diogenes. ^ * 

340. in men’s spirits ; — in judging other men’s eharagicrs.' » 

342. the loftiest star; — Napolewi was a great lieliever in his rteiliny. 
or ‘ star.’ 

347. host of hatred i — ' erowdlrf emhittercTl enemies.’ • 

353. thy fortunes ; — ' tlry, times of gOod fortnne.’ 

353. tsteel'd thee on too far; — ' hardened thee to too gre■^t J degree, and 

so induced thee (on),’ , 

354. jK.ri;— Hymn approve.s the scorn in itself (it is'what he himself/ 
felt)jJjgt-Vit the o.'tpresaion of it.» 

357. And spurn the instruments thou wert to use; — Napoleon’n brutal 
rudeness to liis siibor'Unale.s is well known. ‘Wert to use ' — 'wert iii" 
tending to use.’ 


^61. headtong ; — ‘precipitous’; cp. 4 . 613; the I.at. fraeeeps is 
similarly used botir of ' failing headlong ’ and of ‘ steepness.’ 

362, Binds lo : — t^ieatcd such 4s to,’ ' of sncVi a DYmtartcT as ‘lo,’ 

363. had help'd to brave; — ‘would havejissisted Lthee] to brave.’ 

364-8. The meaning is— ‘ the popidar Trelief that Napoleon was in- 
vincible did more than anything else lo support his throne and defeat 
his enemies ; he ought therefore to have taken Ale.vander, not Diogenes, 
for his model — onght to have been the great cf^queror, not tlie cynic-- 
as long, at all events, as he desired to retain the throne.’ ‘ Then ’ 
(1. 366) is e.xplained by the following line, and means ‘ while wearing 
the purple.’ n ^ 

369. too wide a den ; — tht’rcfererlbe is to the tub of Diogenes, and the 
stress of the sentence is on ‘ cynics.’ ‘ Cynics, even if they beat 
sceptres, may he content with a tub of moderate dimensions.’ 

370. yairi.-— ‘ liv 7 ng,’ ‘lively,’ .‘restless’; see note on 1 . 239. This 
stanza and the three following contaitNrcflectious on ambitiiM. * 

376. Preys upon ; — ' feed.s ravcnortsly on,’ like a Idrd of prey. 

377. n fever at the core; — this is in apposition to ‘ a fire and motion 

ol the soul.’ ■> " m 

who bears: — ‘who has the fever Jn his system.’ 

382. rAmg.! ;—i.e. men regarded as ageti;;ies or forces. 



2^5 CIIILD& IIAROLD'S PiLGR IMAGE. 

Ami are i/iatftselves, &c.; — ^from duping others, they in turn 
come to be ^upcd by thcna.’ r 

3S(j. fl icAoo/;—* a source of^nstniction.* 

390. nursed and bigoted; — ‘trained and obstirately attadied.’ 

392. o^fircfls^;-^like a sky overcast with clouds. *- 
V.*397’ l^e first four lines of this stanza the comparison is put first, 
and its relation to that to which it is compared is only marked by the 
corrcsptJndence of the lines. It means — ‘as he who ascends .... so he 
who surpasses, &c.’ It-is difficult to arrange satisfactorily the different 
points of the comparison in the whole stanza ; but the first four lines 
seerpi to refer t^ the solitariness, the last five to the disquiet, of the 
summit of ambition.- Interpret thus-r-'As the mountaineer among the 
"highest peaks finds himself in the midst of clouds and snow, so he who 
ris^js^fjove his feUq,ws must-expect Vo be solitary in consequence of theh ; 
jealousy: and as this climber fiwds siinshme above him, and a wide 
expanse outspi'ead below him, while in his immediate neighbqurhood 
are rocks and storms, so the successfully ambitious man is crowned 
with glory, andlias the world at his feet, but enjoys no repose or safely.* 
This interpretation gives consistency ^‘■o the passage ; but Byro n is 
apt to mix his metai)hors, it is possible that he began by compafhfg the 
heroic man to the mountain-tops, and after the'^iwo intervening lines, 
went on to compare him to one among the nfountain-tops. 

*jq6. Away vjith iheie ; — the transition from the subject of Napoleon 
to that of the Rhine is made by contrastineg ambition with the love 
of Nature. 

true Wisdoms ivorld, Wisdom will find its sphere either in 

thought or in the study of external nature.’ 

408. teems; — ‘ is prolific,’ 

413. castles breathing stern farewells; — saluting the passer-by with 
a stern aspect. ‘ Farewell * is used here, not so much in the sense of 
‘adieu’ as in its etymological sense of ‘make a prosperous journey’; 
in Germ, 'gliickliche Raise.’ 

414. greenly; — ‘softened by% tint ofgteen.’ 

415. as stands ; — the simile ends with thrrnext line. 

417. crannyinff; — here used in the sense of ‘penetrating the crannies.’ 

418. darhf — ‘rfiysterious,’ with implication of the shadow of the 

cloud sweeping round it, ^ 

420. Banners on high; — sub. *|vavccl’; on the form of condensed ex- 
pression here {zeugma) see Essay on Style, 3./,, p. 41. 

434. Bmealh these hattUmentaf ivithin those walls; — ‘these,’ as having 
been mentioned in the last lin^ those.* in 1. 4T4. 

425. Power dwdtt amidst hit" passions fine personification; the 
Passions are c jiiccived as foxing the retinue of Power. 
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ui proud fiUfis .... Upheld mainta.ined in iftagnificenc'c.’ 

428;^ of a longer dale : — ■' whose fame ^ma lasted loimer ;* c]i. '1. ^()(). 

429, Wkal^wanl these outlaws conquerors should liavf; — the relative is 

understood heforo ^ caiy|ucrors’; cp. 1 . ^00. The general meaning of 
the passage is — ‘•^Vhat that liefits contiuerors is wanting to these out- 
laws, exeept a name in history, ^a wider field of action, a tomb 
emblazoned witli their titles?* Perhaps, however, ‘a wider space’ 
means ‘a larger domain,! to co*!! attention to their having ’'existed. 
‘Outlaws/ be:nuse of their lawless halpts and* rebel I i6n against their 
feudal superiors. ^ * 

430. history's purchased page ; — because the aunalisfs who reconHed 

the deeds of conquerors were vciml. • 

433, single fields ; — ' single combats.* . * 

.1-35. Love^ which Uni a hUtzrlSi to their sTliehU i—^w the toitriiaV;itii^ls‘ 
they wore devices on shields^cxpressing love, e.g. a bleeding 

heart, 1 ^ 

436. emhU\m well devised by amorous /nWti; - y)ntainii]g a challenge 
on behalf of love. ^ ’ 

^}pl^^rough all the vmil, though their liearts were steeled to 

resist tenderness, love penetrated tliem.' 

438. Their flame was fierceness; — * Uie passion i:)f love was to them a 
form of fierceness.’ 

43y. near destruction frequently was the result of contest. 

440. fcrlr mischief ; — ' rrrischtevoas fair one.' 

441. discohur'di'-^cp- 1. *,bleeding stream.’ 

44a. Bui Thou; — this is a form of address; there is no sentence to 
which it belongs. * 

445. thy bright creation ;~ihe fertility of the neighbouring lands is 
regarded as the creation of the river, 

447, then ; — sc. if man would leave them imi^ured. 

448. were lo knowy &c.; — 'would be to perceive a portion of earth 
outspread and enamelled like heaven.* 

450. Even now, &c. evel^ as it is.^t would seem to me heaven, 11 
it were the fountain of forgJtfulnesV 

453. wfilleri/tg ranks piles of slain, weltering in their blood.’ 

457. glass'd; — intrans., 'brightly reflected itself; used trans, in 

45S. Bui o’er: — the contrast is hetH'cen the general obliigon and his 
own incapability of forgetting, referred to in I. 450. 

476. one fond breast ;~h \5 half-sister A ugu sta, already m entioned in 

X. 84. Sec Introd. p. 7. ^ 

to which his own would towards whicH'his heart would bs 

softened into tenderness.’ 
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its etiAiesi nLi'tiiyE; — 'babyhood.* Byroo's love of children is 
shown in 2.^47, 3 . 1076 /oil., 4 . 1336 foil. 

4S3. baolsi — 'profits’; so ‘Sootless’ = ‘unprofitable’; 'to boot’ = 
'for advantage,’ and so ‘in adtjjtion.’’ Skeat, IStyin. Diet. 

486. this: — .ic,. this feeling. 

.487. ns \nlh been said; — in 1. 476, 

489. withnl ; — here = ‘witir; cp. 1. 586. 

490. yhr above disgaise i — i.e. ‘being publicly professed.’ 

491. mortal enmities — this probably means ‘the risk, on his sister’s 
part, of incurring’mortal enmities.’ 

#,93. dreaded'most in female eyes ; — because of their natural timidity. 

4y5.*'//ie.vfi absent -greetings ; — the poem here attributed to Chilcle 
Harold was written by Byrou to his sister when he was on the banks of 
:l>c inline, in May^ 1816. "Henceforth^ the character of Chilcle Harold 
lisappears, until ne.ar the end of 6anto 4 , where he is introduced to say 
arewell. ^ ' 

496. The castle 0/ Drachenfels crowns the summit of one of the 
Siebengetiirge (Seven Mountains) on the opposite side of the Rhine to 

joo. And hills; — this and the following substantives are thfc'fttbjeet 
to ‘ have strew'd.’ 

bloiiom’d ; — ‘covered witU blossom.' 

503. far; — ‘distant/ ‘seen afar off.' 

504. strew'd ; — ‘ laid out to view/ 

513. viutags-howers ; — ‘nooks embowered with vines/ 

^2$, nigh : — ‘ by thy side.' ^ " ’’ 

527. The charm of this enchanted ground; — the river, like a charm, is 
the cause of its being enchanted. 

539. fresher ; — ‘increasingly grateful to the eye.' 

530. its wish might bound ; — ‘might be contented.' 

536. a rise of gentle 'ground; — for gentle rise of ground/ by the 

kypallags, or transference of epithets; cp. Tennyson, Princess ; 

‘Robed in the la^g night pf her deep hair.' 

And see Essay on Style, 2. c., p. 37/1 r. 

539. Beneath its base are heroes’ asAss hid, 

Onr enemS'S ; — 

the use of heroes’ (plur.) ’with enemy’s (sing.) «^ffers an alternative 
of difficii)Jies to the interpreter. If ‘enemy’ refers to Marceau 
only, then ‘heroes ' is a somewhat forced application of the generalis- 
ing plural, and means ‘one who was a herd.’ If ‘heroes’ refers to 
the fact of General Hoche ^Ging intijjired in the same grave with 
Marceau, then ‘eftiemy* is collective— a harsh use, when only two 
|jenons are intended. Marceau, general of the French Republic, whose 
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Iisroic spirit was sliowu botli by liis daring exploitsTrnil liis magnaTiiiyRty, 
r\'as seTarely wounded anrl taken prisoner ii^an engageni^'nt witii the 
forces of the^Arch-dnke Charles, at Aflotikirchen, if. of Coldeiiz, in 
1796. So great was thf^ respect with wljich his generosity had iiispireil 
his opponents, tlvat the Arefr-duke himself attended, upon liim, and 
when he died a few days after (aged a;), he was buried w^lii military 
honours in the presence of both afmies. 

544. Fulling far France,; — in apposition to ‘ dornn ‘the doom of 
falling for France or it may be a pendent partjpiple, ‘ as he feil.' 

55:. The charter to chastise; — ‘authority to pnnisli’; the principle 
enunciated here is, that tire assertors ^ freedom,, wliik' they' overthvw 
tyranny and oppression, ought to,obscrve due inoileration, and «ibstaiiL 
from unnecessary violence. 

’ whiteness; — ‘ purity,' ‘ stiJinlA-ness.’ • , 

554. Ehrenbreitsiein ; — the fortress «if Fhrentircitstcin is built on me 
sleep hfights ini the oppo'site»side of the Rliine to CoWenz, and over- 
looks that city, and the confluence of the Uhii^e and hrosclle, front 
which Coldenz received its name (ConlUientes), and the level grouinl 
in th e nel gjihriiirhood (see 1 . S51)),, It was forced by faniini; to eapitulatt! 
to thc ’j'rencli in 1799, and the fortifications were dismantled after the 
peace of Lunevillc in'iSoi. 

555. npon her height her commanding position.’ 

556. of what she was ; — ‘ of what strength, solidity she was.’ 

537. her strength t—absita.cl lor concrete ; ‘ her strong fortifications.’ 

360. ifv/ Psase destroy d; — sea note oji J. 534. 

S6z. the iron showe)-; — cp. Gray, The_ Fatal Sisters ; 

‘ Iron-sleet of arrowy shaower 
Hurtles in the darken'd air.’ 

Observe the pathetic contrast between the soft rain and the falling 
missiles. 

566. thus; — sc. ‘ as I do.’ 

567. the ceaseless vultures ; — conscience; the metaphor is taken from 

the fables of Prometheus and Tityus, 'vhose vitals were devoured hy 
birds of prey. , •> ' 

569. nor . . . nor; — cp. 2 . SSS. 

57r. Is to the mellow Earth, &c. ; — ‘mellow’ is fafte an anticipatory 
(frolejitic) epithet; ace Essay on Style, i. g. (7), p. 35. The meaning 
of the passage then is—' where Natnrg, by its tempered mir^iire of soft 
and grand scenery, imparfs that mellowness to the earth, which autumn 
does to the year.’ The presence of this epithet e-vcludes the interpre- 
tation which in some respects would ^rl^ easier — ‘ as the autumn is to 
the year, so the Rhine scenery is to the rest of tile earth.’ Ah-o, as 
‘mellow’ is the proper epithet of 3 htumn_(so Keats, Ode to Atilmnn, 
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‘S?a^;on of mists an% mellow fruitfulness’) it is clear that the com- 
parison tun^s on^this. f ^ 

573. There can be no famosU, &c. ; — because, though^ we may quit 
the' place, the image still remvns with us. « 

574. iky everyy/ine ; — for ‘every hue of thine.’ 

■■ 675* 1 / r^hictaiUly the eye& resiigHt ^c. ; — i, e, ‘ if reluctantly, yet not 
ungratefully.’ 

glaring ; — ‘brilliant/ in an unfavourable sense. 

579. in one attac'hingf'naze ;-7-‘ attaching' = ‘attractive’ ; ‘ maze’ = ‘ in- 
tricate combination,’ cp. 1. 237.^ 

^580. the glories of -old days ; — here begins the enumeration of the 
objects which mahe up ‘ the brilUa»it, fair, and soft.’ Compare the 
mode of dcscrijition here with that of Cintra in 1. 243 foil., and see 
nfitelhcrc. 


583. ns ,• — for ‘ as if.’ 

586, thes^ iijithnl : — ‘ with these ’ ; cp. f. 4S9. 

588. extend to e. ‘are enjoyed by peasants as well as by 

nobles.’ 

589. Still springing, &c. ; — ‘the cpops (fertile bounties) eo jitmi ie to 
spring up along the banks of the river, even though meanwhile neigh- 
bouring empires are being overthrown.’ 

590. Bui these recede ; — /. e. ‘ I leave the Rhine country ’j for * recede ’ 
in the sense of ‘ are left behind,’ cp. 1. 351, 2. 478. 

591. palaces; — 'grandest abode.’ On tho influence which Shelley 
exercised On Byron’s conception of Alpine scenery^see note on 1. 933. 

592. Have pinnacled in clouds- their snowy scalps; — ‘have raised their 
snowy summits high among fhe clouds.’ The metaphors contained in 
‘pinnacled’ and ‘scalps ’ must not be pressed, lest they become irre- 
concilable; ‘pinnacled’ suggests a sharp point or aig^iille, ‘scalps’ 
a rounded dome, likcf the summit of Mont Blanc, which Coleridge 
(Hymn before Sun-rise, in the Valley of Chaniouni) calls ' thy bald 
awful head, 0 sovran Blanc.’ 

593. And throned Eternity ifi icy halh'^i — ^the ‘icy halls’ are the re- 

cesses of the Alps, valleys and plateaux of Ice in the heart of the moun- 
tains; Eternity sits enthroned there, i,e. all the objects there — rocks, 
ice, and snow — appear unchanging; the spirit of Immutability is 
among them. " 

594. OfKold sublimity ; — ' coldly sublime.’ 

595. the thunderhoU of sno^w cp. Manfred,- 1. l, of Mont Blanc : 

‘ Around his waist are forests bracedi 
The Av.llauc^e’■ in his ^land ; 

ButVc it fall, ^hafc ^thundering ball 
Must pause, for my command.’ 



NOTES. CANTO III. , 2;]3 

* t 

Sgy.-i GaMer; — the plural is used, as if ‘all things that expand’ had 
preceded ; for other instances of irregftlar agreenu^t ol’ subject and 
verb see Esshy on Style^j. e., p. 4 j'. 

as to sheio, &fi . ; — the mining is—? the sublimity of Alpine sum- 
mits shows that earth can" rise superior to fnan’; ljut lie: 3 as else- 
where Byron has introduced a'^mystical clement into hi* ro/lectiohs 
on the ’Alps. , 

600. n spot skould not be pass' A in vain 1. e. ' a spot which should 
not ' ; for the omission of the relative cp! 1 . 429, and iiee Essay on titylc, 
3. d. (3), p. 40. ‘In v.ain withoul'rcHection.’ ■ 

■ dot. Morat; — this place, which lies c.ast of the lake’of Neuchatcl, is 
famous for the great clefc.at of t*he Duke of Burgundy by the Swissp 
whom he was attacking, in 14?$. » , ■ , 

603. A'or* i/usb ; — sc. as they wotjd if their cadse were unworthy; 
tbeirs was a patriotic cause. i 

605. A bony heap; — ‘ a heap of bones.’ i.ij.ooo dead biAUcs are s.aid 
to have been loft on the field ; these were cnllcctiSl by the Swis.s into an 
ossuary, which was destroyed in 1798 by the soldiers of tlic Btirgmiciian 
LegRrn''m the Revolutionary FrOTch army. The hones which Byron 
saw scattered abroadwerc collected .and buried, and an obelisk set up 
over them, in 1822 ; see Murray’s Handbook of .Switzerland, p. 151. 

606. The Stygian coast, See. ; — the ideas liere are all classical, the ' 
souls of those whose bodips were unburied lieing supposed to he unable 
to cross the Styx and reach the realm of the departed : cp. Archyfas, 
Hor. Od. I. a8. 33 ;’Palinuriis, Virg. Aen. 6 . 374. 

607. shriek'd; — another classical trsiit > Gr, rpifai, used of the shade 
of Patraclus, Horn. 11 . 23, rot, of the shades of the suitors, Od. 24. 5 ; 
cp. Hor. Sat. i. S, 41, ‘ Umbrae . . . resonarint triste et acutum.' 

608,9. To Byron Waterloo and Cannae were specimens of bloody 
battles between nations contending for the mastefy ; Moral and Marathon 
were fought by patriots in defence of liberty, 45,000 men fell on the 
Roman side at Cannae. * * 

612. civic; — ‘ composed tj£ cltizeps,’ not mercenaries. » 

613, All unboughl champions ; — ' all ’ is adv. 

in no princely cause, &c. ‘ in a cause, which wps not that dt cor- 
ruption resulting freyn fte vices of princes.’ 

615. WflspAemy .-—this consisted in attributing to man what only 
belongs to God. 

616. Draconic; — ‘sevdre and unbending.’ Draco, when appointed 

to draw up a code of laws To^ Athens.^.C. 624), affi.xed the penalty of 
death to all crimes alike. , s 

617. fl lonelier cofum/y— this sltigle column, the only one that is 
standing of the ntins of Averzticum (now Avenches), the undent capital 
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of flelvetia, is now called the Cigognier, as the storks build unon it. 
Avenches isfiear/Morat, KenceChe connexion with what precedes. 

623, mniing a marvel that it not Aicayi; — ‘ making meif wonder that 
it does not decay.' For the iRiastroplie, Of inversion pf words, in ‘ not 
decays ’ gee Essiy on Style. 2. g., p. 39. 

WiRn the coeval pride, &c. when the ruins of Aventicuin 
( = Ave^ticum which is now levelled), the proud buildings of' which 
(work of human hands) were coeval with this column, lie strewn over 
the lauds whore itrWas ?he capital city.’ 

626. The circumstances referred to in this stanza are these. In 
A. if. 69, Caecina) one of the generals of the Roman emperor Vitellius/ 
^vhen he met with resistance from tile Helvetii, proceeded to attack 
Avtnticurn, and when that cjty snrrevdeijcd to him, he put to death one of 
thS chief men of tlie city, Juliuj Alpines, on the charge of having 
instigaterl the .opposition to the Roman a'rms (Tac. Hist. 1. 68). 
Fifteen huntted years later an inscription was reported to have been 
found there, which riT.i thus: ‘Julia Alpinula hh jaceo, itifelicis pains 
iii/ellx proles, Deae AvenUae sacerdos. Exarare pairis necem non point t 
male ttiori in fatis illi erat. Vixi annos xxiii.’ This is now to 

have been a forgery of the seventeenth century y fortunately the dis- 
covery was not made before Byron had penned these lines. See, 
■ Murray’s Handbook for Switzerland, p. 152. 

6aS. beneath a claim Nearest to Heav‘ns; — ‘under the weight of filial 
affection.’ 

630. Justice is sworn. See.; — ‘justiceris bound to be uninfluenced by 
piathetic appeals, and her oD^jee'e was to beg for the life of him who 
was all in all to her.’ 

634. one mind, one heart, one dust; — i.e. their ashes were mingled, 
as their thoughts and affections were united'; ‘ In their death they were 
not divided.’ n 

637. with a just decay; — ‘allowing them to perish from memory as 
they deserve.’ V , 

, 639. The high, thi mountain-majesty ; — ‘ mountain,’ though attached 
by a hyphen to majesty, is equivalent to an adjective, amplifying ‘high ’ ; 
‘ the majesty of woyth, which is high, nay mountain-high.’ 

, 642. like yonder Alpine snow; — the sight of the Alpine snow in the 
- sunlight suggests to the poet two points of comparison with filial 
affection; fiz. that it hears, and^gains lustre from, the light of day; 
and that its purity is imperishable. For othe'r instances in which the 
poet mentions the surroundings p the midst of which he was writing, 
see note on 1. 603. . . * 

644. Lake £«»iara;— the Bjke of^Geneva i^ the Lacus Lemanus of 
, Usa-Romans. ' ; f ■ r 



NOTIi^. CAJVTO JIX, 023~6Bi5. ’afg 

545* The mirror where, &c. ; — the next three lines arc a poetlc,i] 
inversion of — 'the tranciuil aspect of «hc .■itars ant^moanlains is 
fleeted in de&il in the clear wateri 

647. far ; — ‘ distant ’ ; heeff. as in 1. Ifji, it is used as an adj. 

648. to look Ihromfli, Set ; — ‘ for me to be able ’to estimate anj 

, interpret aright the mighty objeois.’ •* 

650; Loneliness; — the solitude of the High Alps. , 

652. Ere &c.‘ ' h jfore the society of ordinary wen h%i 

cramped my thoughts and reduced then? to the*level,or theirs.’ 

653 For the Same sentiment cp. 4.»i3i)8. , 

636. Deep in its fauniain, lest it averhnil ; — there is a eonfiisioR 
metaphors here between water in a spring and water in a cauldron. 

• 657. become the spoil Of our ^tfeeiion ruined by being infect(if| 
by others.’ * * 

659. We may ifcpforr until, perhaps, we deplore|; ‘may’ marl;^ 
the result ns being' contingent, «i 

the coil ; — se, the bonds which have ljee«»woupd ^ouiid ns l.,y 
fashion nnd other influences of society, 

()5i-4.*«/« may plunge our yehrs, See . ; — * we may nrahe ourselves lln. 
victims of remorse for the remainder of our lile, and by blighting ot,j 
souls embitter the springs of enjoyment.’ 

66C-70. Paraphrase thus — ‘ life, which to others is a scene of emnlii., 
tion, to the man who is darkened by remor.se is a vain attempt t(, 
escape from the past, and from himself, and from the world. TIjj. 
AoiUesy raarnrers osi'y stni' wdevc Otwre anr ibrriVirurs' ftr naa-iVir 
while those predestined to evil nevei' fijld an anchorage or haven ijf 
rest.’ 

669, wnmterers o'er Eternity; — for a similar expression on Byron’g 
part of the belief that he v^as predestinated to evil, cp. 4 300 foil ; and 
see Introduction, p. 18, and Jeaffreson, The Rfial Lord liyion, p. ,^4. 

, fiyj, only far its earthly sake; — i e. independently of mankind, ijj 
inhabitants. ^ 

673. the blue rushing of the arrowy Rhone the poet is referrin.g 
the exit of the river from fhe lake at Gene' a where the colour of tlm 
water and the rapiddy of the citrrent are ei.|ually remarkable. ‘ Arrou y ' . 
an arrow is a natural object of comparison for the rapid course or a 
river ; the name ' 'I'igris ’ in particular means ‘ arrow.’ 

<575-7. The image contained in tljfese lines beautifully describes tljg 
violent stream of the riiftr being stilled in its pasi-age througn the lake 

OSa. a feeling ; — ‘ a source of emgtion and ayinp.athy’; though •<ie 
jWOrd, as here used, is almos? indejiuab^ , 

68s. A link reluctant in a fleehiy cA against my will a Hnk Jq 
the continuity oEanimal lifts the chain of cteution.’ 

T2 
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dsS. mingle; — cp. The Siege of Corinth, ii. y-io: 

‘ Wlfj ever gazed upon them shining 
And turn’d to ej-rth vvithout repining, 

Nqt -wish’d for -wings to riee away, ^ 

And mix -with their eternal ray ? ’ 

I not in vain; — 'not without an exalting influence on the soul,’ 

689. 'l am absorbed ; — as in 1 . 689, ‘ I become a portion of that 
around me.’ , 

690. the peopled desert ; — becarsse there the soul is alone among a 
croVd ; it is the same as ‘the wild world I dwelt in’ of 1 . 798, 

^d the”^ opposite ol the ‘ populous solitude ’ of 1 . 950. The idea is fully 
developed in 2. 3 ad foil. " „ . .r 

7 vhich ! feel to spring ; — cp, Hor. Od. 2. 30 ,. 9 -I 3 . 

695. Though poung, &c. ; — this'^rcfers to the pininn ; ' on delighted 
wing,' in thernext line, refers to 'J.’ ' 

, fiyS foil. T.h® feelinc of antagonism between the flesh and spirit, -which 
llyron cxptpises in this passage, is the same -wWch appears in Mani- 
chaeism, in extravagant asceticism, aifd in other wild forms* of fhilo- 
sophical and religious opiuionf JBut the mystical, half pantheistic views, 
which are expressed throughout this part of the poem hardly amount to 
• anything more definite than the ' feeling infinite ’ of 1. 842, together with 
, the poetm longing to be identified with what is sublime and beautiful in 
nature, frheir greater prominencem this part'd! Chilcle Harold Ithougfi 
similar opinions are stated more obscurely elsewhere), is attributable 
to Byron’s having now for the first time seen the Alps under circum- 
stances which caused them to exercise a peculiar influence over him ; 
and also to his ha-ving been in Shelley’s company, the effect of which 
will be noticed below, 1. 92,^. 

700. Reft of its earmd. life, &c. the mode of expression here is 
somewhat confused, but it means 'when the corruptible part of me shall 
jhave perished, except what shall pass into the lower creation, and there 
Ilive a happier life.’ * 

703. elements to riewiaars dust tollust, spirit to spirit. 

705. the Spirit of^each spo/,— for the same sentiment cp. 4 . I239-43. 
'psj. stem ; — ‘stand up against’ ; cp. l. 773. 

, 712i forego; Sec. — ‘give up in exchange for the cold indifference’: 

'phlegm '=et sluggish temperamect.’ 

'jl’l. that v/hich is immediate ; — 'a subject directly suggested by the 
lake of Geneva.* ^Rousseau, of whom the poet proceeds to speak, was 
born at Geneva in 1)712, and difsT in 177^* The works by which he is 
best known are, the Nouvel|e 'Hdlplse, a story of two lovers, Saint 
:TreuX and Julie, in the form of letters, .the- scene of which is chiefly th< 
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head cJf the lake of Geneva ; the Confessions, jn autobiogr^hy ; Emile, 
a treatise on education ; and the Control Social, in #hich his peculiar 
views on society were developed. ’The^-stiinate which Byron has given 
of him here, likij that of Bonaparte above, and thos^ of Voltaire and i 
Gibbon below, shows by its discrimination what a shrewd rynl practical I 
judge of character he was ; see Atrod. p. 16. 

7 18. (« Ihe \.rn ; — ' in tlje study of the dead.’ 

719. whose dust •was once aU^ire; — 'who. Jhoiigh "now dust. Was 

once full of passionate feeling.’ Bor the form of expression cp. Hood, 
The F orsaken : * 

‘ And the living weep and sigh. 

Over du.Ht that once was love.’ 

/21. fl passiiif; guest Where /a betame a bting; — tjjis is practicallyjhe 
statement of the previous clause put in an inverted form ; ‘ became a 
being was bom.' » 

yjfi. apostle of affliction representative teacher of fire beauty of 
sorrow’ i the term ‘a^iostle’ is used of .1 prominent mlvocate, e.g. the 
'apostle jf temperance,’ ' apostl^ of free-trade,’ &c. ’ 

738. eloquence ;~Aii tile correspondence of the Nouvelle Hiiloisc. 

739. The breath vPliich made hint wretched; — this implies that to him 
to live was to be miseraMe. 

yet he knew: — the ojipositioii e.xprcs 5 ed by 'yet’ is between his 
own wretchedness and his power to beautify various forms of grief. 

731. erring deeds and thoughts; — the illicit love of Saint-Preux and 
Julie. 

a heavenly hue, &c. j — 1. e. 'the glaromur of his language prevented 
his readers from seeing the deeds and thoughts in their plain character.’ 

735. for to be, &c. ; — ‘ to be in love was for him to be consumed 
with passion.’ 

745. the memorable kiss ; — when Eousse.au was the guest of Madame 
d’Epinay, near Paris, he conceived a violent passion for her sister-in-law', 
Madame d’Hondetot, and used to tak^ a long walk every morning, in 
order to receive a kiss of s^ilutatien from her ; he has narrated this iJi 
his Confessions, Bk. g. 

7.^8. to ; — ‘ responsive to.’ 

749. love-devaiirifeg ;• — ' consuming with love.’ 

7Sp._ more Jfest , •—•this refers to the^‘ spirit.’ 

q^i. with ail they seel^ possest ; — ‘in the possession of ml that they 
desire ’ : the Greek saying is 

fjSiaTQv 8e v«/»vx’, o 5 pi^fpq T& rvxfir. 

m. self doanished ; — the correspondence witlx ' Silf-soUght’ seems to 
show that this means ‘banished'hy himself’ rather than ‘banished 
ftom himself,’ thdugh in that case ‘ by hir^’ is somewhat snperfluous. 
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■ 754, Suspi^on's samtuap; — i.e. 'a place set apart as the special 
resort of suspicidh.’ Rotisseau’s suspicion was prominently shown in 
his relations with Hume, the J^glish philosopher and historian, who 
generously provii^ed him with a home in 'England, but with whom he 
quarrelleif account 0/ groundless suspicions. In the latter part ol 
his life this same feeling caused him to'think that others were conspiring 
against him, and produced misanthropy. 

755, sncrifice ;—ic. on^the altar of Suspicion i the metaphor contained 
in ‘ sanctuary ’ heiOg thus carried on. 

* the hind ; — tile human race. 

758. rai/se might be, &c, ; — ‘the capse might be one which medical' 
^ili could never discover.’ 

759. Bui he was p^rensied': — repea'ced'vrom 1 . 757. ' 

760. To that worst pitch, ‘ until he^ reached that dangerous 

extreme of mathtess, which is concealed under a semblance of sapity.’ 

761. For ihen he airj^ inspired; — no writer of the eighteenth century 
was so influential in bringing about the French Revolution as Rousseau. 
This arose 'chiefly from the attractiveness of the" views which he pro- 
pounded in his Contrat Social, and in a work which preceded' it; Sur 
I'Origine de I'lnf'galitd parmi les Hommes, in whfeh he maintained the 

_ natural equality of all men, and denounced the conditions of society as 
unjust. 

761. the Pythian's mystic cave; — as being a, seat of prophetic inspira- 
tion ; see note on 1. 6,s 1 . 

76,1- which lay before, &c.; — * who "previously Ihy prostrate, bowed 
down to bear the long-standing tyranny to which she had been bom and 
bred.’ For 'inborn' cp. 4 . 842. 

768. till;— sc, 'till she was.’ 

his cotB^ieers; — Voltaire, Diderot, and other sceptical writers of the 
Encyclopddie; Rousseau^ opinions, however, widely differed from theirs. 

770. They made; — sc. the French, implied in ‘France’ above; not 
Rousseau and ‘his compeers,’ frr it could- not be said that they ‘ over- 
threw’ (1. 774)- If would be hardrto fin^ a sounder estimate of the 
French Revolution, its errors and its excuses, than is contained in this 
and the succeedingystanza. 

771. things which grew, &c.; — ‘ideas which grew np, being imbibed 
by succcasi'y.e generations, like the air they breathed, from the earliest 
age-’ ' 

772. the veil they rent, &c,; — the veil was 'the sense of awe which 
enveloped ancient institutions, j^K.ch as t]j(e idea of the divine right of 
kings ! when this was withdratTp, posterity would estimate those insti- 
tutions by their own merits. . e 

775, ruins, wherewith to the meaning is— ‘ the overthrew of 
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society led to a reaction, -which resalted in political repression (dun. ■ 
geoiis), in the empire of . Napoleon, «ind ''Sn the ^estoJation of th'e 
Bonrbons (tllronesj.’ The same view is still more strongly expressed in 
4. 86s foil. , ’ * 

yyS. became ambition was self-wiff d; — nothing hut fAire moyves in the 
rulers could maintain a state of aociety established on (irst>^rinciple3>, , 
yyp! Bui this ;sc. the renewal of tyranny. 

ySa. have they dealt On' one a^otAer ; — ‘de.alt on’ differs from ‘dealt 
with ’ in implying the idea of ‘atlacl;.’ » * , 

783. lo melt; — probably lians., ‘tc»melt men’s he, arts.’ 

785. caved incarcerated.’ ‘ > 

5'86. nourish'd with ihe rfny;—* reared in the sunshine.’ 

788. This stanza deals with ^vhi^): .seem’ed to the poet the prospective 
results of the Trench Uevolution. The meaning of the first five liife ju’- 
— ‘wounds, even those iiidicted onTnen's feelings (the heart's), close at 
last (lie. political tranquiUlty has been rc-establi.slre(l, iii5l;withsl.anding ' 
the violent struggles that precetkd), but the ghastly .scar rcmaiii.s in 
witness of the past (Jse, the revolutionary p.arty remendier tljeir wrongs)^ 
and (th(? wound will open afrtsh, for) those who for the timu are 
silenecd are only waiting their opportunity.’ 

793. Fix'd Passion fix'd,’ from intensity of resolve ; observe the 
magnificent personification here. . 

795. It came, it cometh, and will come ; — ‘ throughout all history-*, 
past, present, ,ind future— there is a time of retribution.’ 

756. ill one; — irwwJiicA, can be gathered from the attitude of ‘fot’d 
Passion.’ * • 

797. thy contrasted lake, &c.; — ‘ thy late, by its contrast with the wil,f 
world, &c.’ For the anasirophe see Essay on Style, 2. g., p. 39. 

Soi. This quiet sail; — the poet here supposes himself to be sailing on 
the lahe, n 

804. a Sister's voice; — he is thinking of the sister to whom he 
■addressed the Drachenfcls song. 

806 foil. The description liere is all^he more picturesque, hecausc n,, 
i objects are mentioned in 'hletail ;* there are clear outlines, and sulidqld 
, lights and shadows, except towards the west, where the contrast with 
the sunset lights makes the mountain-sides appear darker, and otm- 
sequently steeper, Irom the slopes being concealed. The range of 
Jura is to the west of the lake of Geaeva. 

809. iiipr;— with clotd. 

8to. drawing near; — probably this is a pendent participle; *as we 
draw near.’ ' . * • 

Sts, Notice the beautiful pau|e after the seventh syllable, which is 
frequent in this part of the poem ; cp. 11, 793, 803, Sap, 849, 863, 
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8A). an infancy : — ‘ as gay as an infant’s’ ; cp. Keble, Chiistian,Yca'’. 
Second Sunday ate Epiplfany.T 

‘ 'file heart of chiitlltood is all mirth.’ 

819 foil. There is an exqnisife play of^the imagination here, in !ii®t 
suggesting a my^ic whisper of Nature, and then negativing the suit" 
gestion hecaliae of the silence which aceompanie.s the dewfall. 

S20. c/ie slarlight rfrtes * dews which fall by starlight’; this ts 
true to nature, because it is especially, on cloudless nights that dew 's 
formed, Cp. i. 5J5, wH&re similar ideas to those in this passage ate 
expressed. „ « 

Sfl. All silently ; — th'e stress is on this. 

^^823, fill they infuse. See .-, — the meaning of this mystical passion 
apparently is— ‘the dews boriow frpm,Jfature herself— from the sky' 
"stars, &c. — the hues^which they infuse into her bosom, to reappear, ns 
bright starry flowers, &c,’ ' 

824 foil, Tihe reference throughout this stanza is to astrology — 1° 
predicting events^in hietory, and taking men’s horoscopes, by the stai®- 
The skies arp here regarded as a book, the pages of which are inscrib?^ 
with bright characters — the stars ; these arc ‘ the poetry of heaven,’ i, «■ 
hcautiful, suggestive, inspiring tokens in the sky : and men are naturally 
tempted to interpret them, as if they belonged to the hook of destiny- 
1 Your bright leaves ‘ ‘ the pages on which yon are brightly inscribe 4 ' 
The whole passage may be paraphrased thus — ‘ le stars, that are the ebn- 
racters in which the poetic intimations of the skies arc written : when 
try to divine the fortunes of men and nations from the pages of the boplt 
on which yon are brightly inajribed, it is pardonable that in aspiring 
after greatness we thus endeavour to prove that our destinies are con- 
nected with your movements, because your mysterious beauty is an 
attractive and so awe-inspiring.’ 

8a8. o'erleap their mortjl stale; — sc. by claiming kindred with ynn 
who are not mortal, 

831. from afar ; — ‘ from the high heaven^,’ 

V That fortune, fame, power, life, h^ave named themselves a star; — 

following passages are instances of ^is : — ‘ fortune.’ 2 . 358 ; 3 . 34^ 
i. 1562; ‘fame,’ 3.96; ‘power,’ Numb. 24. 17, 'There shall coma ^ 
siar out of Jacob, and a sceptre shall rise out of IsracJ, ’ ; ‘ life,’ Shellnyi 
,Atlonais, 53, 8, ‘Thesopl of Adonais, like a star’ ; Wordswoith, Jn- 
timations of fmmorfality,"* The sotll that rises with us, on r life’s star.’ 

841. 0 / Mil/;— se. that Power : notwithstanding the half-pantheist" 
fedmg exprewed in much of whi^ precedes, the word ‘ Creator ’ h^ts 
caanot be interpretedjotherwise tSan qf a personal God ; cp. 1. 1014. 

84J. Oti feeling injinits; — ‘the senswof infinity.’ 

844. Ikmugh our being then thth melt ; — ‘ then pervades us.’ 
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, . 84y. Etefnal karmoiiy ; — an idea like'tlie music of the spheres.' 

848. Cy/herea’s zone ; — the girdle ot ceseSs of V^jjus, 'frhich had the 

power of iSspiring love for the»wearer: in Horn. II. 14, 214, Her^ 
borrows it (nca^dy l/ianra) ,bom Aplrftrdite in order to win the love 
Zeus, ’ , ' ’ t? 

849. Bmding all {kings with Itsanty ; — the jroet disregarifs the reabusr 

of the cestris, which has just been mentioned, and treats it as cjiptivatinji 
what it surrounded. ' , 

S^l. Not vainly ; — ‘ not without good reasoi?,’ , • - 

the early Persian ; — see Herod. », 131, oi 5 f vop(fouiri Ail jAv, 
rd itf/rjXoTara Tuv ouploiv dva/ 3 aivoPT€s, Ovaias tppeiv^^ rdv itinKov v&vt^ 
rod oipavov Ala nakeooTes. ^ 

857. Goih; — for 'Gothic.’ ,, “ , n 

859. /o«d;—' foolishly valued’; a rare use, bei'ause it is applifd td 
the object; generally this epithet Irelongs to the subject, as in 1. 883s 
' affectionate j ’ 1.445, ‘foolishly kind 8.99, ' self-indwjgent.’ 

860. Phe shy is changed ; — in the boat expedition ^hioh Byron mad“ 
in Shelley’s company round the lake, the two poets were fleaily lost id 
a storni* (see Introd, p, 13!; 3 ut the storm described in this passagP 
occurred at an earljyir date, viz. on June 13, i8i6i 

: 868 ike joyous A(ps;-5-perhaps the finest thing in this famous passagP 
is the element of Titnnic revelry which is introduced into it — ‘joyon® 
Alps,’ 'fierce delight,’ ‘glee,’ ‘mountain-mirth,’ ‘play.’ The lake of 
Geneva lies between the Alps and the Jura. 

hyi. far ; — fhisorefers rafhea to the extent ot the storm fUan to 'it® 
distance from the spectator. ' f » 

878. The reference is to the valley in the neighbourhood of the Pert® 
du Rhdne at Bellegarde below Geneva: this was visible from Byron® 
residence on the lake. ’ 

879. Heights which appear as lovers who hnve parted ; — there can h® 
little doubt that in writing these lines Byron had in his mind the fol" 
lowing passage in Coleridg;e’s Christjibel, of which poem he often 
pressed his admiration : 

‘ They partell — ne’er to meet again 1 
But never either fonnd another ^ 

To,free the hollow heart from paining — 

They stood aloof, the scars remaining, 

Like cliffs which had. been rent asunder;* 

A drearji sea now (lows between ; — 

But neither heat, nor,^ frost, nor thunder. 

Shall wholly "do q^'ay.'”! ween, 

The marks of tha^ whitdi once hath been. 

880. whose wining, depths ;- — the epitAet ‘mining’ strictly, applies 
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‘hate’ ; the ‘mining depths ’ are the gulf or ravine formed by the under- 
mining power t)fh.y^red, wf^ich sCps the foundations. 

8S5. lifielf expired ; — a participial clause. ^ 

S86. -war within themselves^ to viltge; — sc. the war of selZ-accusation. 

887. JVow, &c.;— ‘resumed from 1 . 873. 

889. For -referring to the entire scene, in contrast to the 

Khone vajlcy. 

892. hath Jorh'd His lightnings; — i.tf.p‘hath hurled his forked light- 
nings.’ • e ' . 

8g^. TVifli in iu(^ gaps, 8ic . ; — ' tiat gorges rent open by a destructive 
force were suitabltf scenes for the operation of lightning.’ 

^g8. 'fo make Ihese fell and feeling ; — ^“'to make me feel them, and to 
invest them with emotions.' ^ ' r . 

' Ihe far roll, Sec. j — ' the distant sound of the departing storm 

pounds like a sigii^l-bell, which calls up the feelings that haunt me when 
I have time forthought. . 3 !hC-,.tfempests.of the soul never find repose; 
is it so with the dpparttog storm?’ 

gog. embody and unbosom ; — ‘ definitely conceive t(nd put into words.’ 

god. wreah My ihoughts upon expressfon ; — ‘force my thoug*iits into 
the form of language ’ ; ‘ wreak ’ is regularly used either for ‘ to revenge;’ 
or for ‘ to execute something,’ e.g, vengeance^ but etymologically it 
means ‘ to drive’ or 'force,' hence the use here. 

, gio. feel, and yet breathe; — i.e. 'feelings which might well kill me, 
but do not.’ 

933, The village of Clarens, near Vevery, towards the head of the lake 
gf Geneva, is situated in the mijist'of vineyards on sloping ground near 
thd'Shore, and commands beautiful views of the lake and the mountains 
which here hem it in, conspicuous among which are the glaciers of 
the Dent du Midi, It has been elaborately 'desoribed by Rousseau in 
the Nouvelle Heldise. Byron visited Clarens in Shelley’s company, 
and this passage, more than any other in Childe Harold, gives evi- 
dence of his influence. In a note^^j this stanza the following passage 
oegurs — ‘The feeling with which all around Clarens, and the opposite 
rocks of Meillerie, is invested, is of a still fiigher and more compre- 
hensive order than t^e mere sympathy with individual passion ; it is a 
sense oDthg esdstence of love in its most extended and^sublirae capacity, 
and of dm' bvra participation of its good and of its glory: it is the great 
prinoif le of t2e universe, which is'there more condensed, but not less 
manifested; and of which, though knowing onfselves a part, we lose 
out individuality, and mingle in th;p beauty of the whole.’ In this, as 
Moore (Life, p. jiyl^d Dr. KSrl l^ze t£ife of Lord Byron, p. zog) 
have remarked, Shelley’s pantheism ohdnve Is distinctly to he traced. 

914. pajjw/iate;— here pronoanoed as a disj’llable.. 
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9^7. rose-hues ; — tlae ' after-glow * of the Alps, 

929, permanent ; — i.e. ‘n^twithstandlbg tiifeir Ijarcl^imcH^nging nal«r<2’ j 
pronounced as a disyllabic, * 

who squ^M,, & c .; — best’ explained by 11. 962 foil. 

935. so sAoTWi; — this explains ‘pervading’ — *f£?i‘ he if» manifested 
thus not solely, &c.’ 

940, passes ; — 'surpasses.* 

944. Which slope his green pfith; — i, e. * form a green sloping path for 

him." Tennyson (The Daisy, 11 . 9, i(^ descr?bes a, vineyard in a steepen' 
position by — •* , 

^ How richly down the rocky dell * 

The torrent vineyard streaming fell.’ 

945. Coin’d,' — ‘approachinf hhn rever^tly.* 

949' soli tude ; — for the^5cymoro« here,lind in 1, 6go, ‘ p?opl £fl! 

■dese rt, ' ll^nEsa^iriitvle, 2. a., p. 36. Here it pj;oduces a pleasing 
effect of surprise, and is explained immediately afterwaiila. 

951. fairy-Jorm^d and inany'-eoloM^d things butterilies and other 
insects^ * 1 

936. the hud which 6rmgs, '&c.; — ‘flower-buds, which more readfly 
than anything els<s suggest the idea of beauty’; beautiful objects in 
themselves, siiggesting^other hidden charms. 

958. unto one mighty end ; — viz. to be the most perfect manifestation 
of Love to men. , 

959. hath loved «o^;— cp. ‘which not forsakes/ 1 . 293, and Essay on 

SV(\e. 1. -jg. • 

963. from those ; — i.e. from vain ftie^ and the world. »■ , 

964. J'or ’^15 his nature; — the connexion with what precedes is-^'he 
cannot stay among them, because they check his growth; for, &c.‘ 

965. or decays, or grows; — on * or ... or ’ see 1, 136. 

967. the immortal lights; — the heavenly bodies. 

968. 'Twas not for feiion; — Rousseau, in his ‘Confessions/ Bk. 4, 
quoted by Byron in a note^ says — * J15 dirais volontiers a ceux qui ont du 
goflt et qui sont sensibles : All^z i Vevay — visitez le pays, examine^ les 
sites, promenez-vous sur le lac, et dites si la Nature n’a pas fait ce be^u 
pays pour une Julie, pour uiie Claire, et pour un ^aint-Preux.’ 

969. Peopling^ it with ciffeciions; — ‘making it the scene of human 

loves.' » 

971. pwryfed; — another harsh disyllable, 

977, Lausanne I an^ Ferneyl; — Lausanne, on the north side of the 
lake, was the residence of Gibbon, at the time that he was writing his 
History of the Decline arid FaHof fie Roman IJmpire (completed A. 
1787), Femey, near Geneva, was the residence of Voltaire (d. 177B)- 
Both of these writers attacked Christicnity. 
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p 78 ._ Of names which unto you bequeath'd a name ; — ‘of men whose 
fame made thefir dw^JUng-pfiices famous.’ <■ 

979. Mortals ;~in contrast to ‘ perp^uity’ belojv. 

981, gigantic minds ; — the comparison to the Giant's and Titans 
warring against the' Gods is hinted at in ‘gigantic,’ expressed in ‘ Titan- 
3 ike,‘ and devdJoped in what follows. “ 

sleep arduous,' hut with the idea of an ascent to he scaled. ' 

982, on daring, doubts. Sec. ; — Volta/re and Gibbon based their 

attacks ■ on religion, (‘ thSughts 'which should call down thunder ’) 
on sceptical doubts ; this is comjtircd to Titans trying to scale the 
heigh{ of,,heavcn liy piling Pelion on Ossa and Olympus, as Homer 
husip it (Od. ti. 315), or Olympus on Ossa and Pelion, as Virgil 
'Georg. I. aSt). , ' <■ » 

' pSf aiidtliejjanie,&a .; — ' assail’d), is a participle ; ‘ and [should call 
4 pwn] the flame pf Heaven, which they again assailed, as the Ti,tans 
had done befor*.’ 

986. The one; — Voltnfl-e. 

a child Mm mutable ; — ‘as changeable as a ehilfl.’ ^ 

989. Historian, bard, philosopher ; — Vol^ire’s works are loo tmmerous 
for even the cliief of them to be here enumerated ; Imt under the heads 
here mentioned may be noticed his nistoire tie Ghavles XII, Si^cle de 
I.ouis XIV, and Siicle de Louis XV j his dramas and Henriadej and 
his Metionnaire Philosophique. , 

ggo. He multiplied, Sec . ; — ‘ he displayed himself in manifold aspects to 
men, being able from his versatility t<f exercise fiftt one and then 
aiiother of human talents.’ Pr<\tevls was the sea-deity, who had the 
powiSr of assuming a great variety of shapes. 

991. but his own, &c.: — ‘his own talent (his special vein) breathed 
most (chiefly expressed itself) in ridicule (in the form of satire).’ 

992. as the wind; — St. J<An 3. 8. 

994. shaie a throne; — ‘ attack the principles of monarchy.’ 

993. The other; — Gibbon. ^ , 

9^7. with Uanting wrought, &c. ; — ‘u,jed leMing as his implement, 
and gave it a trenchant edge of irony.’ 

999. Sapping a solengt creed with solemn sneer ; — independently of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth chapters of Gibbon’s History, which are a direct 
attack on Christianity, the work throughout, especially the notes, is 
interspersed wifi sneers at religion. *Dbserve the antithetical use of the 
epithet ‘solemn;’ see Essay on Style, i. g. (3), p.^35. 

I003. Which answers to alt daubts;-f-i.e. denunciation is often made to 
Serve in place of argnnvent. The Sttaefc which is best known is that of 
'tVavis, on account of Porson’s reply, i* which he strikes obliquely at 
Gibbon- 
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Knto. Which; — ■ic. the dust, 

1018. I must fierce Ihenirt — ‘ I miisti^ass ftirough^he iSoiids.’ 

1030. gAal and gybing region, — ‘extensive region where they are 
formed.’ 

1021. The earth to her ‘'embrace. See.; — a poetical Mode of expressing 
the physical fact that clouds ar*! storms are attracted byliigh mountains. 

itJaa. looliing on thee; — pendent participle; ‘as we look on thee.’ 
Observe that this is the first |tanza in which as many as six double 
rhymes occur. 

1034. Since ; — ‘from the time wh»n. 

1027. the throne and grave of empires; — e. g.'the ^oman empife, the 

Gothic kingdom (a.d. 493-j’54), the Lombard kingdom ^568-7^), 
and subsequent ones. ^ , 

1028. the fount. See. {—sc. the Latin language tind literature, IfemaS' 

law, &c. * * 

1031. in a theme. See, ; — the theme is ‘ Childe Harolti’s Pilgrimage’ ; 

the unfavourable auspices are the state of misKl an^ feelings described 
immediately below.* , 

1038^ tyrant spirit ; — ‘ predohiinating influence,’ 

1042. fleet along-; — ‘ pass beihre me’ ; siimilarly scenes which are left 
behind are said to ‘ leqcde,’ 1. 590. 

1031. its idolatries; — ‘ the objects of its idolatry’ ; for similar uses of 
abstract for concrete terms, see Essay on Style, 2. d., pi, 38. ^ 

1052. coin'd; — this word expresses the artificiality of the process. 

1053. an ccAo;»— sc, praise tlioughtlessly repeated. 

1050. and still could; — sub, ‘ have steod.’ 

1058. Had I not filed my mind ; — ° filed ’ = ‘ defiled,’ Byron’s no"e 
quotes Macbeth, 3. I. G4 ; 

‘ If ’t be so, 

For Banquo’s issue have lyf/ei^my mind,' 

1. e. ‘ polluted ray conscience.’ 

1061. whic'h are things^ — ‘whjeh^ have realities corresponding to 
them.’ 

1065. That tieo, or one. Sea. ; — the severity of this passage is deepened 
by tie studied roodenalion with which the opinirai is professedly stated, 
and by the concession in, favour of society being first limited to ‘ one,’ 
and then qualified by ‘almost.’ For similar instances of progressive 
limitation cp. 2, S16 ; 4. 1117. 

1067. begun ; — for'*' began ’ ; cp. 1. 85. 

1071. To whom the shadows of far years extend ; — in tire lines which 
follow this the poet conceiveSpOf Ks daughter., as surviving him, and 
hearing at that distance, throtrgh Slis poems, the sound of his voice. 
The idea, then, contained, in this line-.seems to be that of lengthening 
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shadows projected to a aistance, and it means that ‘ the dim remembyanr® 
(shadows) of Kis whiclf^willfihen be past (far years) will reach hrf 
in the future (extend to her).’ Accoiding to, this interprelfition, ‘fat’ 
is regarded from the daughter’s 'point of view, looking back ; if it 
regarded from the'writer’y own point of vieW, then ‘ far years ’ ittead^ 
‘ years projected into the future,’ and th* epithet more properly belong® 
to ‘ shadojys.’ 

1075. A (oi-en ;-r-‘ a memorial ’ or ‘ ieminder ' ; cp. the Incantatio'' 
in Manfred, I. I : — , f r 

‘ Shall my soul Ve upon thine, 

*" With 'a power and with a sign.' 

^083. his was in my nature; — on Byron's love of children see not® 
on 1. 481. ' <. f 

' 10S7. (t spell; — ‘a dangerous, mysterious influence.’ 
still; — ' evenj,nfter the lapse of time.’ ' 

1088. n brokm claim; — Byron's name would be a ‘ claim,’ ns implying 
the duty of filial Ipvo 1 *5brol<en,’ because tlie tie was supposed to t® 
severed. » « 

105a. And an allainment ; — ' and though that aim were attained.’ 
1093 ikat more than li/e; — ‘that ihfluenoe, love, which is mot® 
than Ufa.' , , 

■ 1097. saeh art armni thee ; — ' thou art environed by these elements.’ 


CANTO IV. 

Line I. For the circumstances under which t'his Canto was compose^** 
see Introduction, p, 14. 'She original notes, as Byron tells us in b'® 
Dedication, were mainly contributed by Hobhouse. The poet plungl^® 
at once into his subject, without jmwcatioi^ as in Cantos 1 and 2, b' 
sxjjjanation about himself, as in 3. 

in Venice; — he conceives himself Is surrounded by the glories 
Ihecity. , ,, 

the Bridge 0/ Sighs a covered i^tte bridge, whijji was built hi^*‘ 
above a narrow eana!,: and commnnicalqS between the ducal palace ai’’^ 
the state prisofc, Vft received its nrfbie from the custom of conductid® 
condemned prisoners across it to be executed^ ^ , 

3. A palace, Sic. f— the clause is |bsolute,. and the verb or particip^® 
hi' suppressed. ■ ■■■ ' 

41 Alt from the stroke of the enehapier's wand ; — -‘like a creation 
ittijldc Swtker than of human hands.’ 



NOTES.' CANTO IK 1-24, *87 

6.»4 thousand years their cloudy lamgs expana; — ofi- 

Venice call up the dim megiories of h«r pasS histoi';^ a magnificent ‘ 
conception ‘the ages rise before the mind’s eye, ' shadowing with wings.’ 
For a similar itjjsa cp. 2 . 18, • where thS memory of the former greatness 
of Athens is described by”— ‘ o’er each mouldering (bwer . . . gray flits 
the shade of'power.’ ' • 

T 'many a subject land ; — in . the l.Sth century Venice possessed the ; . 
Dalmatian coast, a largi numlj^r of the Greek islands, including Crete i 
arid Negroponte, and other territories.' • 

8. Look'd to ; — ' waited for the commands of.’ ^ 

the winged Lion; — the Lion of St. Mark, Vhich was the eiffblemi'' 
of Venice ; op. 1 . 95, ^ ^ 

9. her hundred isles i^an^s on*w^ich Venice is built, separated; 

from one another by narrow canal^ and joined b/ innumerablLbrfflges^ 
are 1 1 7 in number. '''' , ^ * 

lolja sea Cy6eie;—'scaj’ = ' maritime,’ and was added ^because Cybele 
was tne g^,esrdf the earth.,-^She was represented as wearin g a m ural 
crown, and the idee here is that, of, such_a. crown (‘tiara of proud 
tow&s-yTisihg abovelhe' sur/abe of the sea. Byron quotes Sabellioas 
the. Italian historian (a.d. i5oti), as comparing Tbnice to ' torritam 
telluris imaginem medjo oeeaiio figuratam.' The pronunciation of 
Cyhele here is strange andunusualf but both in Greek and Latin the 
name of this goddess was written and pronounced in a variety of ways, sp 
that Cybdie, Cybelie, and Cybebe are found, and (here is some authority 
for Cybele. Possibly Byron, au he was writing in Italy, was influenced 
by the Italian pronunciation of the name, which is Cibdle (Fr. Cybele);^ 
ufia. At airy dis/mce ;—;;o{tened by. distance ; a painter would say 
‘ in aerial pe rspectiv e.' Observe that the point of view is shifted from 
that of theTast stanza. 

with majestic motion; — an atnplificatiorr of the idea contained in 
‘ rising,’ 

13. tjieir powers ; — not so much the marine divinities as, in a less 
definite sense, ‘ their influences,’ se. power of bestowing wealth, great- 
ness, &c. 

li). Tasso’s. eahaes.aretto.motvf^^T-ass 0 '-i.poetr^ia-iiod<i>ngar. 3 reeite(h’l 
Before Venice loa,t its independence in 1797, the gondoliers or Venetian 
boatmen used to be familiarly acquainted with Tasso, and to recitq 
alternately stanzas from his Geinsalemme Litiei'ata. O' , 

22. not always notiC — implying that there was a time when music 
was never absent from Venice. ... " , 

Nature doth riot (fie Nature® as applied, to a city, must m enu 
the externarmspect'df things," ^■■reEponding to 'Beauty' in the pre- 
ceding line. . ' ' 1 .; •' ) -’■fll 
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25.’ rf<(ir, -—sc. to the nationa. , 

27. ffiosjwe.®-' fn[iay*l)alir ‘csf>nival,’ ‘sowe cf unrestrained gE|.iety.’ 

30. wJose dimfams despond, — i.a,«the shadowy forms (5f her- great 
men of old look on in sorrow, irdV that he^ Empire is.p^st. 

31. etofs/ess;— tile offito' of doge, or chidf officer of the Venetian 
Republic, wa^abolished when the city ceased to be free, in"! 797, 

33. thefUallo, — a bridge of a single arch, which spans the Grand 
Canal near the middle of its length; rtfs specially mentioned hijre be- 
cause ffcakspere refers toll. *' 

S/tyloci and ths,Mo'ir, And Weft-e the chief characters in Siak- 
spare's Merchant of Venice and Othello, and the Venice Preserved of 
Otivay (died 1685). ' Pierre ’ it p, onounced as a monosyllable. 

35. the arch ; — sc of the Rpdto >■ , > 

37r The beings a} the mind, &c. ;-y:this remark is suggested by rvhat 
2irecedes, vis that Venice exists imperishabl/ for ns in the works of 
genius to which it has givefi rise. '' 

38, they create, Acc works of imagination implant in out souls, 

an clement of brightness, which diflhscs itself and renders life moref 
welcome.* ‘ , ' 

^0. that which:— i. e, this element of'brightness, / 

43. ip/ris;— this word is frequently, as here, a monosyllable in 
poetry, as if pronounced ‘ sprite.’ 

- 43. First exilee, Sec. ; — ‘ first drives away painful thoughts, an,! then 
fakes tliei'r pface.'' 

46 Such la the refuge, &c. ; — yonth takes refuge in the creatures of the 
imagination in order to escajip from deceptive hope, age to escape 
from its Own dulness. 

48. peoples many a page; — ‘originates the characters and ideas, 
which are the subject of many poems.’ 

52. our that of the pfJets 

33. strange constellaliom;—,‘vii\i and brilliant combinations of igjas.’ j 

53, I sain Or dream' d of such ;;r-the poej; is thinking of his early “ 
ftiends} hut espetdaliy of his early love_. 

571 •mu hit so ;—‘ixa now no more than dreams.’ 

38* rtpfflcert«»,-7.'cidl them up before my mini's eye.’ 

39. aj 0 y:—a. more forcible way of saying kjust such.’ 

- ftJ. ^ionlasiesi — see note on 8. 38. * 

fig. mrnmS; — sub. me. ’ 


64. taught me;— far similar teHeave forms cQ. 1. 28, 'bask’d him,’ 
t. 9*3, ‘ breathe hd.’ 

in strange lyei, to • have tcconfe natuialised among foreigners.’ ^ 
,is itself;—’ is self-suBicing.’|' "'i. 

1 1 loved It seqnence here is irregular after what 
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"* ■»! ' 
precedes. Byron, tliougli living abroad, had not given up all hope of 

making' England his homei so he says^'ev-si thoiigli I iSioulcl cease 
to make Eiig 4 o^ home, yet perjiaps [iL may be found iliat] I loved 
it well.’ The point of view is^hifted in'^he nnddlb of the sentence. 

75. m?^7ne « ^ reckim my nglit to it.’ « 

7(). ‘associate f’ cp. 1.^45. " 

77. my hue; — ‘ m iny lineage ; ’ cp. 1. 1145. ^ 

78. /oo fond and far," 8 ic,\ — for ‘fondly tend too, far’; ‘scope’ 

=:‘aim/‘arni at what is beyond their (^each’"^ on, ‘fond’ see note 
OQ 3 . 99. ■ 

81. hasty growth and blight;— lor ‘.hasty giovvth-ancl'iUilden blight.' 
The adj. ‘hasty’ is used with iraeijual j>t«priety with tlic two substan-, 
lives j see Essay on Style, 3./, p. 4;, 

'82. the temple the temple oFEamej'cp.'teeallie’s Minstrel, 1. 1. 2 1 
‘ The steep where jrame’s pnjlid temple shines |ilar.’ 
light the laurels , — ‘ let the laurels light.’"' J. ' 

83, the Spartan's epitaph ;~this was the answer of.the mother of 
Brasidas, the Lacedaempnian general, In the strangeis who praised the 
memory oWier son ; Plutarch, Lyfnrg. c. 25. 

91, The spousclese Adrialie;—\t sTas tlie aiimial custom on Ascension 

Day for the doge to pioceed in the Bucentanr vessel, and symbolically 
wed the Adiiatic, in token of maiitimc supremacy, by throwing a ling 
into if; cp. Wordsworth, Sonnet on the Extinction of the Venetian 
Republic ; ^ 

‘ And when, she took imto herself a mate, 

She must espouse the everlasting Sea.’ 

92. annual marriage, See-; — a pendent participial clause, for 'hei 
annual marriage being, &c.' 

94. Neglected garment, ScC . ; — 1. e. cast aside like a bridal garment 

now that she is a widow. " 

95. where he stood: — the winged lion of St. Mark, which was the 

emblem of Venice (see 1 . 8), stood on.,the top of a eolumn in the 
Fiazzetta at Venice. It was transported for a lime to Paris by the 
French. ^ 

97. the proud Place where an Smperor sued ; — the Piazza of St. Mark. 
In 1177 the Geiman emperor, Frederic Barbarossa, of the House of 
Suabia (' The Suabian,’ 1 . too) or Ilohenstaufcn, made submission to 
the pope, Alexander III, by prostrating Tiimself at his feet ni front oi 
the church of St. Mtvik * 

loo. now the Austrian reigns; — Venice, which had 'been held by 
Aiistiiafiom 1797 to 1805, when it biyame part of Bonaparte’s kingdom 
of Italy, was again ceded to that powSr 111 1814, and remained subject 
to it until 1S66, 
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fo2. kmgiioms tire sJtrmlt lo prmiuces ; — i,e. Venetia, whicli was once 
an independent state, is npw a orovince of the Austrian dominions. 

chaim Clanl^ Scc.‘, — I'.e. cities ,,which once bore riiie are now in 
slaverj'. _ ' 

103. imtiom unit, &c. the poet passes to a genefal sentiment ; the 
simile of the avalanche, though not^yet introduced, is anticipated in 
tlie metaphorical language, the idea being that of snow and ice detached 
from an Alpine peak by the sun’s heat. The ‘ sunshine ’ is prosperity. 
iq6. laiimne; — Germ, for ’Avalanche.’ 

the moimiain's bell ; — cp. ‘ Around his uiaisi,' quoted in note to 3 . 595. 
'107, Oh far 'me iaitr^Scc.', — 'oh that one conkl bring back for a: 
inomer't tile heroic days of V^ce.’ ' 

litiiiii old jD(iarfo/o the. .* lelian attack on Constantinople (By- 
zaQtuun) in 1204, when the ciiy was captured by the Crusaders in the 
Fourth Crusade, was headed hy the Doge,, Henry Dandolo, who was 
more than So years of age, tind blind. 

109. Iiiss/tedi of bi^ss ;—fom horses in bronze gilt, which siirmoiint 
the portal^ of S’t. Mark’s church. They were ^roughl from Constan- 
tinople by Dandolo. <' 

at, Daria's menace i—ia 1379, when the Venetians were reduced to' 
great straits by the Genoese, and offered to submit to any terms pro- 
vided their independence was left to them, the Genoese commander, 
Peter Doria, replied ; ' Ye shall have no peace until we have first put 
a rein tiim time unbriilied horses of yam, 'which are upori the porch j 
of your evangelist St. Mark.’ , ‘ p 

11.3. Her thirteen hnntlred^years of freedom done ; — the foimdation of 
Venice dates from the invaSon of Italy by the Huns raider AttUa, 
A-D. 452, when many of the inhabitants of the neighbouriug districts 
took refuge in the islands in the lagoons. Done ' = ' ended.’ 

114. stnht — ^this re^rs to the subsidence of the buildings owing to 
their being supported on piles ; cp. Shelley, Lines written among the 
Euganean Hills ; 

‘ Sun-girt City? thou hast been 
Ocean's child, ancT then his queen ; 

Now is come a darker day, 

And thou soon must he Ms prey.’ 
inta vihnce for the omission of the antecedent cp. 11- 193, 486. 
11}. Settler be; — ' it is betterifOr her to he.' 

1 17. From whom. Sic. whom by her submission she with difficulty 
persuades to al'ow her to remain unmolested.’ 

ti8. n rrew ^g,'— asbeinf the greaf commercial city of the Middle 
Ages 1 so Tyre is'‘ealled,‘Jdt&Vfi]^g..of.ai)tiqtdty.’' 
ilQ. Her very fy-K/ordj-ij' by-word' is here used, not iti its usual 
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meaning of ‘ current or proverbial expression,' but like ' by-name ‘ for 
‘ fancy title,’ 'nick-name.' Byron in a ^lote explains ‘PlSnler of the 
Lion ’ to be 'llie lion of St. Jlark, Jibe standard of tbe republic, which 
is the origin of thewordfantalyin — Piantaleone, Pantaleon, Pantaloon.’ 
Pantaleon was a c’ommon baptismal name amongst ths Venetians, and 
so was used by the other -Italians^as a nick-name for a VeiSitian ; this 
it passet;! into the name of a character in Italian comedy (Webster’s 
Diet.). The meaning then is — ^Even the nick-name, derived from 
her,’ w. Pantaloon, ‘carries in Its etyMology 'an i^cho of her past 
triumphs.’ (See p. 336.) 

ISO. WmA;— sc. the stanclard . of thy. 

122. Thmigi maiing many slavls • — though m, iking many [peoples, 
or cities] slaves.’ , ' , . 

12,3. tie Oltmile ; — the Ottoman 'Turjb; for the 'form of the naffle 
cp. Shakspere, Otheiib.'i. 3k-3,3, 233.* 

1 24. "Troy’s rival, Caiidia ; — the town of tha? name on the noithcin 
coast of Crete. The siege of Troy lasted ten years ; th^ Venetians de- 
fended Candia against tbe Turks for Iwcnty-fonr years. , 

125. Le^nio's fight ;~see noteftn 2 . 356. The Venetians contributed 
a large force to the squadron that fSught on that occ.ision. 

127. Statues of glass, &c.j— this is a comparison; ‘the array of her 
Doges, like glass statues, which have all been broken.’ ‘ File '=' suc- 
cession’ ‘line.’ 

128. are decUnetl; — ‘haVe fallen away.’ Obs. the plur. 'nre’ used 

with sing, ‘file,’ for 'file 'can hardly be regarded as a noun of multitude. 
It is as if it were — 'her dead Doges, all -that long array, are.' For 
otlier instances of irregular agreement of subject and verb see Essay on 
Style, 3. e,, p. 41. * , 

130. the pageant of their ipiendiVTrrasf the gorgeous accompani- 
ments of their splendid office.’ n 

133- foreign aspects; — sc. Austrian soldiers and officials. 

1 34. Hj/10 and what;—' what sovereign and ivhat power.’ 

137, the yoke of war; — ‘yoke’of war' is strictly a Roman rather than 
a Greek expression, derived-'from ?he custom of making vanquished 
enemies pass under the yoke {.suijugum millere) ; the,Gieeks used the 
expression (vyhv 5 ouA.£i'af, which, is rather what is meant here. 

138. Redemption rake up, See. the story is told by Plutarch in his 
Life of Nicias, c. 29, that after the firu^ defeat of the Athenian force 
in Sicily, in B.C, 413, somw of the captives obtained their freedom by 
reciting passages from the tragedies of Enripides. -i 

739. Her voice, ifec. the parSciple, perhaps ’ being,’ is understood. 
from afar; — sc. from Athens ; U^-.vdlce of the Attic Muse served , 
instead of a ransom^froin Athens. 
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, 142. «ii idte scimitar; — ‘idle’ in contrast to ‘starts’; the^ sword 
which hung* froi^i his iftlt iiHUsed. for v^rllke purposes, is suddenly 
drawn to sever his captives' bonds. ‘Scimitar ’ for any sword, cp. 1. 895. j 
144. for freedom and his strains ; — ' for„freedo"ni won by his strains.’ 

147. choral rntmory remembrance made by singing his verses’; 
see 1. ig. 

149. jies thee lo ; — ‘ renders thee the bondslave ot.' r , 

155, i/iini cfjhiiie, despite thy watery wall — ’ thinh how thy fall may ' 
come, notivitiistandingthe defence of the sea,’ i. e. thy insular position. 
155. of the heart ; — affectionafely cherished.’ 
fsS, waier-cokimns '; — the ‘ ascending column ’ of a waterspout. ■ ' 

157. Cffdy fhe sojourn, &c. ; — ‘ 1 pictured her as the home of enjoy- 
mepta aiid the centre of commerce’.',. __ 

758. Olwciy, Radtlijfe, Scfiiller, Shahpeare’s art ; — dramas or stories, the 
scene of which is laid in Venice. '^ For yhalespere and Otway see .note 
on 1 , 33; Ae other compositions referred to are The Mysteries of 
Udolpho, a novpl byAIrs. Rndcliffc (died 1823), and Der Geisterseher, 
a story by .Schiller (died 1805). e 

ifio. thus ; — .is site is now, neglectdll and enslaved, r 

we did not part ;~i.e, I did not leave hey. '. , 

161. perchame even diarer ; — there is no exact construction; supply 
‘ ^sh e'Tvas to me.’ ,,, — - 

(Lv^..Aca/(. repedble pYsc. the Abmpty halls' and ‘thin streets’ of 

'll. 1.3^ T< 


165, inediiaiion chasten'd dowrt/:—aSfyi^ordsvfori]i 'wo\.\ld say — ‘an eye 
^ That hath kept watcli o’er nian*s mortality’ (Ode on Intimations oflmmor- 
tality) : the expression here is contrasted, with more ardent expectations. 

16^, Ihe web of 7ny exiiiet'ice; — life is here regarded as a texture ofi- 
niany Goloors. , ■ 

172. The arguraentoof the five succeeding stanzas is as follows: f 
St. 20. SulTeriag dev elops powerful minds, St, 3i. Even though grief j 
take deep root within us, life^^n aud should be endured with 
fortitude. St. 22. Acute suffering at last ceases, leaving different effects • 
according to the nature of the character.^ Stt, 23, 24. But there are j 
moments when old pahij l^ou^ mntrrpTPil pW^.'issf'ris itself. 

/3/p/e/i;— Germ, for 'fir-trees’; Byijpn’s note speaks of it as r 
species of fir peculiar to the Alps, but it is the usual name for that tree. 
Byron didf^ot know German; s&e Moore’s Life, p. 447. 

iSo. ihe same;— 'ihr: mind may similarly be p 

developed by the desolation arii^ agony of life.’ ' 

182. The meaning oftliepassage 

iS' — 'life, though identified witn may have firm hold upon us.’ 

185. ihi wolf dies in silence^; — Byron's a^itl|^ty ^.this statement was 
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probably Goldsmith, who says (quoting from Buffon) in his History of 
Animals^k. 4, ch. 2, * Tlie Wolf’ : * \^en smirrouncled bj’sthe peasants, 
and attacked^with clubs, he ^ever Jiowls as a dog unaer correction, but 
defends himself in sHenSe, an^ dies as b<ird as he lived.’ 

189. Mciy temph' it to lean ; — to temper a thing is to^pialify or modify ' 
it, generally by adding sa me ingiydie nt; hence the meaning^is — ‘we can 
igtroduce a hardening element int o lheJ d£v of which we are composed.’ 

snfferuig','^cr\-^i\i^<iniXQt like fire, if it does” hot cbhsuihe 
the sufferer, has to be stamped out by him. \ 

192. rfi6«oy!rf;— buoyed up. 

193. lo whence; — see Essay on Style, 3. d. t_3;, p. 41.^ 

^ with like intent ’And weave their web again; — ^return to tlic samjj 
purpose, and pursue the same plans, ^yhich had been internipted» by 
their calamity.’ w-?^ ' * 

196. ihe reed; — sc. the f^cail siippof? of hope. 

197. ftgood;—^‘ virtuous deeds.’ . . 

207. ihe electric chain wherewith we are darkly hosnd;^i.e. an influence 
pervading us, which, \yheti touched by that to which it resi^pnds, com- 
municatesna shock to our whole iraturc. Electricity is a fi'eqiient source 
of metaphors to express sudden communication of feeling; cp. 1 . 154IJ. 

‘ Darkly ,’ = ‘mysteriously.’ 

208, And how and whyi^snb. 'this 1 ms happened.’ 

209. to its cloud; — ‘ to its origin or source/ as tlic cloud is the source 
from which the lightning Springs. 

lightning of the ndrid; — the electric current which produces the shoclt. 

210, feel ihe shock renevjd ; — ‘are conscious that the original shock 

has been renewed.’ ^ 

213. deem of; — 'are thinking of/ ‘are expecting*; an unusual sense 

of the word. 

“ 214. hind; — restrain within their graves. /• 

215. The coidf the changed, perchance ihe dead ; — this is the enumevation 
of ‘ the spectres’; ‘ those _al2enated from us by estrangement or by change . 

. of character, or, it may be, sephrated from uS by death.’ ^ 

anezv; — this goes with ‘“calls uf>,’ k 213. 

216. The mourn'df the loved, the lost; — all these refer to 'the dead’ — 

‘ those -whom we have loved and lost and mourned.’ The reason of the 
inversion of the W( 3 rcls seems to be, that the mention of the dead 
suggests the thought of their being ‘mourn’d/ while ‘loved and lost’, 
forms as it were a compoiwd idea. ' 

too /—because of the pain caused by their loss? 

217. Bui my sonl ioanders;—{ox the rllode of transition op. S. 

The poet now prepares to leave Veiupe ahd visit other famous places in 
Italy. For the course of his ioumey see Infrocl. p. 14. 
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' i'-iO. oVr a land;— while passing over a land.’ 

32?,. masier-motild ; — 'jjiost perfect type’; the metaphor of a mould 
or matrix is carried out in the folloiving liSe. ,, 

226. comniomoealih of iiugsTifS'a. republic, whose citizens were kings.’ , 

229. rfecrec ordain, to be produced i. c. ‘ ali^ the products of ' 
JifaturC.’ « ♦ ^ f 

/'i'^0. llty desert ; — t. thy uncultivated state.' ■' 

235, *^The description of sunset which follows serves as a sort of inter- 
lude, between tlie subject of Venice .ilfd that of the other Italian cities. 
The point of view is^he m.ain^nd opposite Venice, where the river 
Brtnta enters tllle sea. 'I'his is the nearest appro.ach to word-painting 
that cifn be found in' the poem; but it avoids the faults of that mode ot ■ 
description— which is an encroachment on the painter's art, an at-' 
tempt to do wliatrpaiutin^ can do better — by omitting detail, and by 
describing wliat is seen in successifa of time, which the painter cannot do, 
See further jyhht is said/n the note^ the Pying Gladiator, 1 . 1^52. 

23K, blue Friuli's i;(0«n(ai«s;’-^fdf''Tlre'biue'mounlains of Friuli,’ by 
transposition of^tlie epithet (hy tallage)-, see Essjy on "Style, 2, c,, p. 37. 
By 'Friuli's mountains’ are meant thfi Julian Alps, wliich fwm an arc 
from behind Trieste to the neighbor.irhood_oM^rona ; and the term 
must he taken in its widest acceptafeilTIorthe mountains intended are 
evidently those to the west of Venice, while Friuli itself (the ancient 
I'orutti Julii) is to the north-east of thtrt city. The same chain, or higher 
summits beyond, are called in 1 . 24~‘the far Rhagijan hill,’ 1. c, the Tyrol. 

240. Melted to one vast Iris of the ^est ; — 'fuEpd into rainbow- tints 
which c.Ntend over the westejn sky.’ 

24:. joins the past Eternity';— the idea is, that each day at its close;! 
ceases to be a span of tirne, Cnd is merged in the sum of all past time, f 

242. 071 yhs other hand ; — [^towards the cast.’ •' 

tneeh Dian's crest pale crescent moon. ’ 

243. «a island of the blest ; — like one of the jraedptiiv vijffot of the 

Greeks, which were t he habitat ion of noble spirits after death. In the 
Siege of Corinih, 1 1 . 5, Byron Speaks of Tne heaven as ‘ bespangled with 
tliose isles of light.’ ' f 

246. yon swiay .ISO the sunlit line of clouds p,‘ heaves ’ and 'roll’d’ ' 
carry out the same idea. . 

248. as ; — 'as if.’ ' '' 

249, reciahti d her order ; — required her order to be observed, by day 

giving way to night. r 

i250. deep-dyed ;~sc. by the_coIonrs of ,the,,sky,^^,,a is explained ini 
the next two lines,, ' 

thsirjmes;— those ot the objeejy before mentioned — thg, clouds, 3ky,j 
moon, Sc. 
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353. g-Wd;— ‘reflected’ ; cp. 3 . 117. V' 

2^'^' Till'd with ths face of heaven;— ^.e. t^je Brenta isfflooded with 
the reflection, of tlie slty, ’ ^ '* 

255, From the rich svHsel; — strictly — ^from [that of] the rich sunset.’ 

: '262. r 4 rg?/n, •—'the village 0?^ Arqua, -where l^etrarch" passed Are latter 

part of his li,fe (died 13(14), is about twelve miles from Badim] in tjie 
midst pf the Euganean Hills, a group of fertile and gracefully shaped 
volcanic cones, rising out of the plain. There his tomb, his house, and 
his favourite fountain, are shown. „ ^ 

363. Pillar' din Meir.sarcophngKs;— 4 p>'lar'd’ = 'siipported on pillatg.’ 

Petrarch’s sarcophagus, which stands in the open ai| in front oP'the 
'church at Arqua, is supported or> four pilasters. He was buriecl inside 
the church, and this tomb, to which his remains were transferrecl, Was 
erected subsequently by Ills son^n-law. ’ • • 

364. Lanrds lover; — Laura, whoVUas the object of Petrarch's passipn, 
and whom he celebrated in bis lyrical poems, was a lady of Avignon. 

266. 0/ H's .grijiiis.;— (attracted, by his genius. 

2C7. To raise a langifage ; — Dante more than any one else may be ss^jd 
to have created the Italian language, for it was his poem especially tl^^t 
made it a classical language instead of a number 0/ dialects ; but bqth 
Petrarch and Boccaccio (see 1 . 517) had their share in the work. 

and his land reclaim his famous Odes, addressed to Rienzi and tg 
the Nobles of Italy, deal with the subject of Italian freedom and uni(y. 
Jie especially denounces tte introduction of the mercenary Conijaanies or 
Condottieri. „ , 

259, 70. watering the tree, &c. ; — the tuqe is the laurel, Ital. latn.Q_ 
Petrarch often plays on the resemblanc? between this and the nniyie 
Laura, e.g. in Sestina 2, ‘ Giovaiie doiinil sott’ un verde lauro,’ whuig 
it recurs frequently. The. laurel is the emblem of glory ; hence ‘ wat^.!- 
ing the laurel ’ means 'fostering his reputalion.'i ‘ His melodious tears ’ 
are his poems, which were lamentations over his hopeless love durigg 
Laura’s life, and over his loss after her death. The meaning of t^e 
whole passage then, when divested ot metaphor, is — ‘ by his poetic 
laments he fostered his repirtatioiq'hnd so became famous.’ 

279. a pyramid; — the pyramids were sepulchral monuments. Fg,. 
the same sentiment op. Hor. Od. 3. 30. 2, and Milton’s Epitaph gn 
Shakspere : ' 

‘ What needs my Shakspeare for his honour'd b-enes 
The labour ofi an age in piled stones ? 

Or that his hallow’d relics should be hid ^ 

Under a star-ypoiuflng gyraiflid ?' , 

281. comj)Ze*iOK ,-— 'nature,’,.! chai'jSLCte?.’ Johnson, Diet., says that it 
gets this meaning from signifying the mixture of elemental humours. 
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*286. Of busy especially Padua and Venice, wliicli Shelley has 

beautifully described in tl^ Lines -written among the Euganean Fulls, 

2S9. Dfirg/op/n/;—' bringing out clearly^to view' ; cp. y. 1284, 1449, 

290- ‘laliere-hy ; — ‘ on the banjos of whichd 

293. iis morality ; — this is probably used' \a two senses, with reference 
b<jth to wha| precedes and what follows. With reference^ to what pre- 
cedes it is * its moral clement * j i. e. ‘ t£ough it seem culpable indolence, 
it is realty laudable.’ With reference to what follows it is ‘moral lessons.’ 

29C. The argument ii — 'solitude fitted to teach men how to die, 
because, when alofic, a man sees Kis own character in its naked reality, | 
unvarnished eithf^r by ‘the flattery of others or by his own vanity.’ ^ 

297. — man toiih his God must s/rive; — ' when alone (in solitude) "t 

iiian is brought face to face with Gcd,’ 

p'sdesihied ;-frcp. ih 669, an<f sei-Tntrod. p, 18. ** 

J104. is not of the pangs that pass rway ; — * eternal tormefut.’ !'' 

^ JI07. Ferr<^'(f ; — this c^y lies to the south of Padna^, on the^way to 

Florence, for whicli plg.ee Eyron was now bound. 

308. Whose symmetry xuas not for solitude; — i.e. streets so well-built 
must have Ceen intended for a large aivi prosperous populatiop, 

309. as't were; — used adverbially, ,>-vith ‘a cursed 

310. explanatory,® ‘namely.’ '' 

3 1 1. Of Estc the house of Este was the ffituily of hereditary princes 
in Ferrara. 

wzflde good J/ 5 ,s/re/fg'^A;‘rT-f.finnly.maintaiffled'itself.’ I" 

314. those ll/ho wore, &c. Ariosto, ^aiUhor of the Orlando Furioso, 
d- 1533 ; Tasso, author of the Q.enisalemme Liberata, cl. 1595. 

^ 315. alone; — this shows thrfi: ‘the wreath’ must he that of epic poetry, 

otherwise Petrarch would notrlaave been omitted. 

3Tfi. Tasso was enamoured of the sister of Alfonso II, Duke of 
Ferrara, and in coriscqu^ce was iraprisonei by him for many years in 
n hospital as a madman. This circumstance has been the subject of 
Byron’s Lament of Tasso, and Goethe’s play of Torquato Tasso. 

318. how dearly earn^ d ; — ‘ h^w dearly ^Wfls] earned.’ 

321. blend i—' assimilate,’ i. e. make him p, maniac as well. ^ 

333. Glory without end; — sc. Tasso’s immortal glory. 

325. ikine; — addressing Alfonso. 

326. — 'foul receptacle.’ ^ ^ 

327. wkiej^ from thy hoastedtin^^o..', — ‘which, though derived from 
hy proud family, is dissolved and perishes.’ ^ 

32S. but ; — ' were it not that.’ 

331. how thy dued pagearus^fd:. ;-'‘hiTW',thQiLartnow denuded of. the 
splendour of ihy court ! [who,yif p:hou had’st been] born in another 
' statidur [wouid’st] scarcely [have been] fit, &c.* 
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339. the Crtiseau quire ; — the Academy <1ella Cflisca, which was^bs'ta- 
blishefl at Florence in 1582, with the jbjec^ of purifylngk the national 
language. censured Tas?o*s Gerusalemnie. ® 

340, Boilean Jirench poetical ^ritic (d. 1711), who in his Qth 
Satire spoke orTasso’s poetry as tinsel — *le cljnquant«dii Tasse.’ 

342. luhefstone of the ii^eih ; — 'which sets the teeth on edge ' ; the njii- 
formitj of the French heroic metre is especially referred to. 

350. compose ; — ‘make up/ fic..by being combined. 

S52. parailePd; — equalled/ * 

355. The Tmcan father's comedy dj^ine ; — the Divina Commedia ot 
Dante, the 'father’ of Italian poetry, the 'Tuscan/ because Floreiii?fe, of 
"which* Dante was a native, was Wie chief city of Tuscnny ; he ts oilled 
'Eard of Hell/ because the Inferno is the first portion of his poem. 

357. The.sduehern Scoit[;:;^AT^ 05 to i the (fomparigcn of him and Snott, 

here and in 1. ‘3'59 j is soQi'eWhat curiously made by the interchange of 
names;> ^ « * p 

358. A um creation ; — <in imaginary world and society. ! 

361. The Before the remains of Ariosto were removed; 

from therBenedictine church torthe library of Ferrara, his bust, which! 
surmounted the tomb, was struch by lightning, and a crown of iron 
laurels melted away.— I-Iobliouse’s note. 

355. of the tree fio bolt o/ilitmder cleaves ; — the reference is to Suetonius, 
Tiber, c. 69, who says that Tiberius used to wear a wreath of laurel as 
a preservative during thctnderstorms — ‘quod fiilmine afflari negetur id 
genus frondis.’ . ' ^ 

366. false setnhlance ; — imitation in raeta,!. 

367. if fondly Superslitioji grieves; — notwithstanding, any are dis- 
tressed by the omen/ ‘ Fondly’ =* weakly/ cp. 2. 717. 

368. the light 7 iing sanctifies ; — amongst the Romans (and others) places 
and objects struck by lightning were considered, sacred. 

370. The next two stanzas are a free translation of Filicaja’s 
(d. 1707) Sonnet to Italy ; 

'Italia, Italia, o tuf ciii feo Ja sorte 
Dono infelice nli hellezza, ond’ hai 
Funesta dote d' infiniti guai, 

Che in fronte scritti per gran doglia porte: 

Deh ! fossi tu men bella, o almen piu forte ; 

Onde assai pKi ti paventasse, 0 assai 
T’ amasse rsen, chi del tuo hello ai lai 
Par che si atriigga, e pxtr ti soda a raorte. 

Che giii dair AlpPnon vedrji torrenti 
Scender d’ armati, ne^di eangue tinta 
Bever 1’ onda del Po gallici, armenti, 
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Nc ti veilrei del non tuo fcrro ciiita 
Pugiiar col t^acci(j di sUaiiiere genti, 

T'er ^rvir sempie, o vipcilrice, o vinta 
37a. A Jwural dower ;- — ' funeral’ for ‘fiineretd,’ ‘ luinous ’ ; ‘ funesla 
dote’ in the oiiginal. . • '' 

,380. iimkfilared For (hy deetrucciae cjariiis ;-r' not, as myx, an object 
of pity on account of the attractiveness which causes thy ruin.’ ^ 

38(1. and M, Sic. ; — ' norwoiildest thou be, in consequence, as thou art, 
the slave of friend, if viotor, of foe, if vanquished,’ 

388. of Mm; — tfie following sijfrstantive is here anticipated by the 
proflonn ; cp 11 . *484, ’/ 3 t, and Essay on Style, 3. g., p. 42. 

3S9. The Raman friend ; — Servius SitVpicins. In his letter to Cicero, 
written from Athens to condole .with him on the death of his daughter 
TuHa ^included in fCiccro’s'Epist. ad l^arn,, 4, 5. 4), he dwells on the 
. insignificance of huinan bereavemeir.s in comparison of the downfall of 
famous btatej}. ''The pasrage is — ‘ex Asia rediens, cum ab Aegina Me- 
gilrain versus navigareiji, ooepi regioncs circumcirca prospicere: post me 
crat Aegina, ante me Megara, dextia Piraeus, sirpstra Corinthus ; quae 
upiiida quodara tempore florenlissima*fueninl, nunc prostrate- et diriita 
ante oculos jacent. Coepi egomet ttfScum sic cogilare; hem I nos ho- 
munculi itidignaniur, si quis nostrum interiit aut occisus est, quorum vita 
. brevior esse debet, cum iino loco tot oppidum cadavera projecta jacent ? ’ 
, 393. Came Megara, &c.: — these places would appear in these posi- 

tions to one sailing ton aids the head of the Saronic Gulf, Consult the 
map of Greece. r 

^ 3gg. maie more mourn'd ,—,\a .awkward collocation of words, both in 
respect of diction and sound. ^These stanzas on the decadence of Greece 
contrast unfavourably svith thbse at the end oTCanto II. 

406. and on mine. Sec. ;~an elliptical sentepce ; ' on my page is the 
ruin of his country, whiijh is added to the mass of perished states that 
he mourned in their decline, and which I mourn In Iheir desolation.’ 

409. all that -was. Sec . ; — ‘ all that was in nriiis then is so still.’ ‘ 01 
then destnretion ’ is harshly coiidensed for ‘ of the destruction of that 
ftrae’ ; see Essay on Style. 3./., p. qt. " / 

4t3. dust and blacMess; — lire accompaniments omouldeiing ruin. 
413. The shehton of her Titanieform; — B^ron quftes the exclamation 
of Poggro (d. 1459), on looking from the Caprtolirre hill upon ruined 
Rome— ‘Uvnnuc omni decore riudata, prostrata jacet, inslar gigautei 
cadaveris corrupti atque utrdrque exesi.’ , 

416. Thy inrorgs, See .; — cp. Milton, Sonnet 32 : 

‘ Of whiejf all Eurojfe rings frtrm side to sjde.’ 

418. Wae then oar giiardian;~i.^, in Ireathen times mankind was 
' guarded by the arms of Romi^ 
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419. Pamit of our Religion; — Rome being regarded as tlie centre, the 

mother of Christendom. ' 

420. knelt^lo for tU f'ys afhettnen; — taken in con(?fcxian with tPrirent 
of our Religion’ this means — ‘ \vkoiii„the nations have besought that 
the Gospel might be preached to them,’ with reference to the sending 
of missionaries from Rtjqie. ^ 

42 1^. parricide ; — ‘ unfilial neglect.’ j 

424, wins IIS to; — ‘invkcs us to ente 

425. the Eiinrian Athens; — hdorencc^ on the Arno, the capital of 

Tuscany, formerly Etruria ; the hom’^ of the arts in nioJern, as Athens 
was in ancient times. ' ’ ^ 

claims and heeps, &c. ; — paraphrase thus — ‘ asserts the claim, Jnd when 
it is granted, justifies and maintains'it, that her elegant buildings shmi^d 
‘ be regarded with a tenderer feeling than thcise of the other cities of I-taly.' 

428. *' 

429. laughiiig life; — cp. Ps. 65. 14: 'The«vallcy8 arso,^hall stand.so 
thick with .corn that they shall lavgh. and sing.’ „ 

■431. Was modern ^iixury of Commerce born ; — the refined luxury of 
modern .jlnys, ns distinguishedrfrom the barbarous splendour of the 
Middle Ages, was first seen at Florence, especially at llie court of tire 
Medici ! it was the result of the great wealth of the Florentine traders. 

432, buried Learning rose; — at the Renaissance or revival oflettefs.in 
which Florence took a conspicitous part. 

redeem'd to a new mam ‘tecoyeied and hotn again,’ 

433. the Goddess^ — the staln^ called the Vrmis de’ Medici, in the 
Tribune of the gallery of tire Ulfizi at flqtence. 

loves expresses love.’ * 

filh The air around -with Senn/y Tp. Guido Cavalcanti's (A. D. 
1300) Sonnet; 

‘ Chi e qnesta che vien, ch’ ogni upm la mira, 

Che fa di clariti I’aer treniare.’ 

439. What Mind, &c.;— because the ideal, which unites the most 
perfect characteristics of alf individuJis, is superior to every created 
form. 

440. /ond; — ‘foolishly devoted.’ 

44t. innate flash; — 'inspiration of genius. 

445. CAnnfSffSrc^;— in'the trininphal procession of a victorious Rem, an 
general the captives in chains preceded his car; Byron go« furtiier, attd 
speaks of the captives o6»Art as chained to her chariot. 

448. jargon .0/ rf(e„rHar,Ws.JBiirr.-— ‘ technical langurge of sale-riJ^ms 
for statuagr’, : ‘ marble mart mart for marbles.’ , 

449. Where Pedantry gulls FoUy ,; — ■'’ where ignorant purchasers are 
taken in by desif^nijig connoisseurs.’ ^ 
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4^0, the Bnrdan Shepherd^s ifrizei—ihe: judgment of Paris, the Trojan 
shepherd (Drrdani— TroJ^jins), ^vho decided the contest of beauty on 
Mount Ida, betwd^n Hera, Athena, i^nd. Aphrodite. , 

45-2. viore deeply blest; — becai*se Aeneas^\vas l5orn to him by her. ' 

453* g'cddeis-sMp ; — 'p/]sitiou, dignity as-goddess’ ;*'for the force of 
the termination see note on 1. 94. ^ r ^ 

455. And gazing, &c. this is adapted from Lucret. 1. 

458. fava ; — corresponding to the two notions of melting and burning. 

461,, Their full divinky, &c./ — the verb or participle is suppressed. 
The meaning is — ^the gods too^" mortal form, because their perfect, 
iucffrporeal divinVy was inadequate, &c.* 

464. The xoeigkt^ «Scc. ; — ' we arc rccailcd. from ecstasy by our mortal 
nature reasserting itself.’ , 

4^5. let it gOy (fee.'; — ' thiiiic no more 5f it,’ /. e. of the influence of oin 
mortal nature, ' for the mind can r<S;all such visions, &c.’ 

469. Unrni^djhgers and wise ‘finger.s,’ which ifeel the^ciirves 

of the statues, Miandsj’nwhich describe them on paper. 

470. his ajic ; — the amateur. ^ 

to teach and tell, »fec . ; — * to describe, and in describing »how ho-u 
well, &c.’ r 

471. his connoisseurship ; — the termination, from being used of dignity 
G' 453)j cames to be used ia titles, as *your ladyship’ ; so here. 

472. voluptuous swell ; — used of music in 3, 186. 

474. crisp the slream ; — *rufHe>howcver slightly, the stream of memory, 

477. on the deep soul to beam; — * to i|.luminate th^ depths of the soul. 

478. Santa Croce; — Byron Jias called Ibis cluircli ‘the Westminste: 
Abbeyof It.aly,’on account of tfie distinguished men who are buried there. 

4S0. an immortality ; — * a fc^m of immortal existence.’ 

^481. Though there were nothings &c.; — the'sgquence here is irregular ; 
the connexion with w’h^rt precedes is — ‘ dust, which is an immortality, 
[and would be so], though, &c.’ The general meaning of the passage 
is — ‘ even though nothing else existed than the dust of these great*men — 
the infinitesimal remains (particle) of those sublime personages (sub- 
limities), who otherwise have disappeared from the earth (relapsed to 
chaos) — and their histories (the past), there would still be something 
that is immortal.’ ^ 

4S2. those sublimities; — for similar uses of abstract for concrete terms, 
3. 1051, «tits idolatries,’ 4. 14O0, ‘its immensities,’ and see Essay on 
Style, 2. d., p. 38. r - 

484. Angelo\s,f Aljisri's boues ^ — Michael Angelo (d. 1563) was 
sculptor, painter, ppet, and architect. A*fieri (d. 1803), tragedian. 

and his, The starry Gnliled; — another way of saying ‘the starry 
' Oalilco’s,* cp. I. 721. * Starry’ poetical for ‘conversant with the stars.’ 
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485, )ih wofis; — tlic famous astronomer (d. 1643) was persecuted liy 
the Inquisition for his scientific opinions, ^ ^ 

4S6. writer on history and politics (^4 ipey). n 

io whence ii ?-ose : — * to its native soiir ; for the omission of tlie ante- 
cedent cp. 11. nl, 193. . ’ . 

488. forth cre^iion; — provide the constituents-^for creating 
the \v(jrld anew.’ 

489. ten thousand rents, See. ; — the comparison is to Caesar dying. 

491, shy; — 'clime,’ 'country.’ , ^ . 

492. Spirits ivkich soar from rnim^i.e. great geniuses, like Canova, 
the famous sculptor (d. 1822), ari?iing from a decayed nationality, "'fhe 

‘underlying metaphor is that of the phoenix. ^ 

496. the all Etruscan three : — 'the three wlio were all of Tuscan 
origin. " ^ 

49S. the Bard of Proses — BoccaCio, author of the Decamerone (d. ^ 

500. disUngnish'd; — ‘ so that they should be diijtingiiished.’ 

501. as life ; — for tijo elliptical expression cp. 3 . 322. ^ 

are /Itey resolved, &o. ; — ' noff that they are dead, have the marbles 
of their country had uo share iu affording them a sepulchre?’ 

505. Dante sleeps afar; — Dante (,d. 1321) was buried at Ravenna ; see 

1 . 527. * 

506. Scipio Africanus the Elder passed the latter part . 

of his life iu voluntary btinishinent at Litemum, 011 the coast of Cam- 
pania. He died abqpt 11. c. iS3,Jmt whether he was buried at Liternnm 
or at Rome is not certain ; anyhosv his.to^nb was subsequently shown at 
the fonner place. " 

the upbraiding share; — this refers to the sound of the sea; for the 
use of the sympathetic epithet cp. 1 . 1008, ‘ the elocpient air, ’ and Essay 
on Style, I. g. (3), p, 34. o 

507. Thy factions ; — the struggles of the Guelf and Ghibelline parties 
at Florence, in consequence of which Dante was banished. 

■worse than civil tear; — wdrse than Ordinary civil war, from its inter- 
necine character, . * 

509. seould; — ‘were destined to.’ * 

ill. Petrarch’s laureate hrow ,— in 1341 Petrarch was foim.ally 
crowned with lanrefin the Capitol at Rome, in recognition of his jioetic ^ 
merit. ' ^ . 

supremely ; — ‘with h^hest dignity.’ 

512. Upon afar and foreign soil: — Petrarch's fath-^ir was banished 
from Florence in 1302, and alter his so'h’s birth, wjien he found there 
was no chance of his restoration, hl 5 . removed to Avignon. 

513. his grave, though rifled; — in 1630 a number of persons broke ° 

. ■ ’ * • ■ . -> 
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open'TPetrarch’s tomb, and took away some of his bones, probably with 
the object oi selling theja. fhey were discovered, and being all 
Venetian subjects Svere punished with ba'nishment by the Venetian 
government. The circumstanceg,are related in detail in the 'Petrarcha 
Rorfivivus’ of Tonjasini, who wrote at the' time of thd" occurrence (pp. 
itiS-iyj, emhed. 1^50). Plobhouse, in his note-says — ' one of tlie arms 
was stolen by a I'lorentine,’ but he gives no authority for this. 

514. to his pnretii earth : — Boccaccio passed, the latter part of his life 
at Ceitaldo, S.W. of Florence, where ne was said to have been born. 
He was buried in a church there, but afteiwards his tombstone was torn 
up, tvnd ejected frym the sacred precincts, 

517. itie 'J*uscnRs siren tongue; — Hha, attractive, seductive lingua tos- ' 
caiia,' which is acknowledged to he the most perfect form of the Italian 
language. ‘Siren’ here, like 'hyaena,‘^l. 520, and ‘lava,’ 1 , 458, is a" 
substantive uited as an adjective. Go Boccaciyo's share in forming the 
language see pofe on 1. afiy. 

518. That music in ilijslf; — 'that language which in itself is mnsic’ ; 
strictly, ‘ music in itself’ forms one expression, and ' that ’ refers to it. 

520. the hyaena bigot's wi'ong ;—'m(X>ig' = ‘ onlntgo' •, the tijj.it in the 
hynena whicli is here referred to is its ransacking graves in order to 
devour bodies which liave been buried. 

J2I, amidst the meaner dead; — i.e, where inferior men are allowed to , 
remain undisturbed. 

522. nor claim, See.; — his tomb was not allowed to claim a passing 
sigh, because its inscription mentioned khe'naine of tjm person for whom 
the sigh was claimed — viz. Bo.ccaccio, the enemy of the monks, 

' 524. more noted — sub. * is.’ ’* 

525. The Coesar’s pag-snnt, 'See.;— the reference is to the funeral of 
Junia, wife of Cassius, and sister of Brutus, ft, p. 22, during the reign of 
Tiberius, on which occasion the busts of those two distinguished men 
were not allowed to be carried in the procession, on account of their 
having taken part in the murder of Julius Caesar. On this Tacitus 
remarks tAnn. 3. yiij — ‘ Praefuigebant Cassius atque Brutus, eo ipso 
quod effigies eornm non visebantur? There is, however, no reason 
for thinking that Junia was of the family of the Caesars, as Byron 
implies. 

53C. her; — Rome. 

_ 5^®- Rortr/^s of falling empir/r; — the strength and importance of 
Ravenna was shown at the period of the barbarian invasions, when the 
Roman emperora of the West used to take refuge there, instead of 
remaining in Rome.,, o' ^ 

530. tuneful relics; — sc. tire reZics,pf a poet; cp. 1. ayo, ‘melodious 
tears.’ 
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532. What is her praniid; — ‘what is’=‘ of wTiat worth is,’ ‘ITyia- 
mid’ ft here used for an elaborate ercj^tiou jn memoriaUof the dead. 
The refereneg is to the tomlft of the later Medici. ^ 

534. lo inmtst; — ‘erected to enJasci,* but Mnemst’ is specially used 

of a covering of precious stones. ^ 

535. merchanf-dti/tss :-s-c[:i. 1 . 4^1, ‘ Luxury 0/ Commerct^hoTii.* 

the niomen/o)y dews; — ‘momentary’ is intended to bring out the 
contrast with* the permanpnt marble; ^ the passing feeling is^a better 
memorial than the massive moihiment.^ The, general meaning pf the 
passage which follows is — ‘ to pace at^nightfall* (the Sour of meditation) 
a grave of common turf which covers the body of a gjeat genius, its an 
*act performed with greater respect than when tlie same thing i^done at 
the elaborate tombs of princes.’ The ‘dews’ and ‘twilight stars’ ar'h 
Introduced simply to imply nightfall. ’ 

538. Whose names are fuausoleionr* 0/ f/ie Mu&e;^i.e. ‘whose names 
enshriae the Rpetry and art of past ages.’ The somewhat far-fetched 
expression is introduced in order to contrast wij;h the material mau- 
soleums; whatever of^randeur is wanting in their jjiace of sepulture is 
supplied fcy their names, 

540, paves; — ‘ lies over.' « 

542, Arno's dome, See. ; — the great Florentine gallery. For the mean- 
ing of ‘dome’ see note oif 1. 481. 

543. her rambovf sisier; — Painting, so called because of its use of 

bright coloiu'S. • 

545. — ‘associate cp. 1. 7G. 

546. with Nature rather, &c.; — i,e, 'jtLtber with Nature in the fields 

than [with] Art in galleries.’ ® 

549. the weapon which it wields, 8 cc.; — ■'^niy power of appreciation is 
of a clilTerent order,’ Art, he says, is not suggestive to him as NaUire 
is, especially the aspect of historic scenes. ' ' 3 i’emper,’ when used of a 
weapon, is the way in which the steel is tempered. 

550, and I roam .... ware at home ; — ‘ I am more iu my element 

when I roam.’ " ^ 

251, Thradmene's lahe ;~*it is a** curious question how Byron arriveu 
at the pronunciation Thrasimene : the Lat. is Trasimenus Lacus, the 
Ital. Trasimeno ; the Gr. in Polybius is Ta/jiripevr/ in Strabo 

Ipaacvfxippa Was^ the poet thinking of the Greek forms ? or did he 
merely sound, for the convenience of his verse, the mute final vowel of 
the traditional Eng. Thrasimene ? 

the defies, &c.;— the scene of the battle is well described, from per- 
sonal inspection, in Hobhouse% note, libe Romanji, led by the consul 
Flaminius, unguardedly entered tb^l,pas 3 between the mountains and the 
lake, and found themselves^ in, a valley^ the eminences commanding 
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wliiA were occupied by Hannibal’s troops, while their retreat \jas cut 
off by his ca’jaliy, who closed pass in fteir rear. They were thus 
surroiuidecl. , 

556. Where Courage falh inrher desgi^r'mg 'files ; — 'Courage' is a 
personification foi 'courageous soldiers' ; ‘-where the^ courageous sol- 
diers fell ill itheir ranks, cut down wl^^re theyr stood, thopgh the fight 
was hopeless.' ^ 

559. Like to ajorest; — the immediate object of comparison is the 
' legions.’ 

560. inch; — ' so violent, that.' f 

5(^1. whose convulsion ; — here contrasted with the convulsion of Na- 
ture. ' 

563. earthquake, &c. ; — 22. .1:,. ‘tantusque fuit ardor,, 
armenun, .adeo intmtus piign.ae animus, iit eum motum terrae, qui 
pnullarum urbium Italiae inagnas ‘'partes prestravit, avertitqiie ciirsn 
rapidos atnne;, fiiare flunrinibus invexit, monies lapsii ingenti ifroniit, 
nemo pngnantiuni sensjirit.’ 

564. siern^JValiire,— earthquake, like storm (opr 2 . 333), being one of ' 

Nature's sterner moods. ' *• 

565. yawning forth 0 grave; — ■' operfing so as to pfforcl a grave.’ 

568. (I rolling bark ; — the ordinary movement of the earth is compared 
. to the steady motion of a vessel ; the earth under the influence of an 
_earthEjuake to a rdling vessel. 

569. Which bore them to Elerniiy ; — for the idha that the motion of the 

earth hears men to eternity cp.Hooker„Eccles. Pol. 15. 69. s, ‘ As Nature:, 
hriegeth forth time with motion, no ive by motion have learned how to ' 
'’divide time.’ ' 

571, Nature's law, Sec. ; — ‘diving to the suspension in their case of 
Nature’s law (of ohservation), they were uninfluenced by the awe, &c.’ 
This sentence is an e.xtep.sion, or rather an exaggeration, of the Latin 
idiom noticed in note to 1. 201. 

374. Plunge in the clouds for refuge, and withdraw, &c. ; — ' phinge ' 
expresses the rapidity of their flfght and tne depth of their retreat. If 
‘'ilunge .... and withdraw ’ is to bif regarded ns a hysterou-proteron, it 
may be justified on life principle that the main idea is put first, as in 
Horn. II, 5, iiS : ' ; ^ ■ 

dels de Tf ft’ dv 8 fia eAefi- teal ev upfiijv ehSeiv' 

tnd Virg. Aw. 3, 353, ‘moriamui'et in media arma tuatiius.’ Perhaps, 
h'owever, the two clauses do not refer to the same birds, but the former 
to the birds on the mountains, the latter to those in the trees. 

576. man's dread jiath no worfls; — ' meif stand mute in terror.’ 

585. wiiwVhng;— asynipnfto/fepiinet; cp. 1, 506, 

586. But thou, CteK»in«5;-j-' but’ expresses tile pontrast to San- 


mTEs. c'uvro m 556-624. \P 5 

guinetLp ; see 1. * iinprofunecl by slaughters,’ The Clitummis, 

southern Umbria, was one or-.the eastern afflil 2 nts of ftje Tiber. 

iiL thy stHgetesl wave: — appareiftly this goes with 'thou dosE re'”*” 
Thy grassy banks ' ( 1 . shg), the banks appearing to stand in the wat^b 
5go. the nulk-white steer Virg. Georg. 2. 14^, ' Hino, albi, Clitumi'®’ 
greges’; andJViacauky, Lays of Ancient Rome, Horatius,'^ 7 ; 

‘ Unwatched along Clitiimmis 
Grases the luilk-white steer.' 

594. A mirror and a bath ; — cp. 1 . 588, to gare ann lave. 

Beauty's yaimgest daughters ; — ‘ faiiayoung girls,’ Cp Byron’s Stanf^ 
for Music : 

‘ There be none of Beauty's daughters 
With a ma^c Uke thee.' 

602. While, chance, some scatter'd water-lily sails, &c. ; — 'chance'” 

‘perchance;’ ‘scatter'd,’ its le.aves iTeing spread out on, the surJace 
the water ; ■ sail'r down,’ appears to be carried down the streiSm. For f*'** 
movement of the water-lily on the surface of tlrO water cp. TennysP®! 
Princess : a , » 

0 ‘the wateT-lily starts and slides 

Upon the level in-littlc puffs of wind, 

Tho’ anchor’d to the bottom.’ 

603. the shallower leave; — because there the water is not too deep 

■ 4 &S 5 R 'grrswwjj. 

still tells its tmiMiag fairs j-;-' prattles on as of old.’ 

604. unblest ; — ‘ witlrout doing homage to bim,’ 

605. more serene; — i, «, 'more than usably serene.' 

6q6. win to ; — ‘ win its way to,' ‘ reach.’ 

607. elogvent ; — ‘impressive,’ explained oy what follows. 

6r2, disgust; — here used rather 't llic sense of the Lat. taedil‘”‘' 
‘satiety,’ ‘weariness of life,* ^ 

613. The roar of waters; — ^the waterfall of Teini, which is 
described, is formed by the Velino (Xfi'itms), just before it jf’™^ 
the Nera (Nar), which again” is ^ affluent of the Tiber. 
the fine climax in this stania^ the iinpression increasing as the spect^^°‘' 
first hears, then sees the fall, and then looks over. „ 

6jo. Pkiegetto;— der. ftorp "jikcTW, the ‘hurniirg, boiling rivef 
Hell.’ The idea of 'spirits in totment is finely carried through 
description of the ‘ hell of waters.' " ^ 

62 1, in pitiless horror «t pitiless horror' is an inversion 
‘ frightful sternness’ ; ‘set ’ = ‘finnly fix^d^ “ 

623. round;— {or ‘around’; the word is very abrsptly introdnf™’ 

cp. 1. 1044. ® " 

624. unem^tied ttnexhau^ted’ ; the njetaphor is from uin^ 

.X* 
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pitchers, which the clouds are often conceived as carry:..^ , 

Nub. 372. ^ - 

63!. — ‘appears,’ ' looks ’pep. Shaks^ere, Richard 11, 2. 3. 

^ Which shows like giief itself, ^but is nof so.’ 

O34. than only ihii tcr^he; — this follows ^ shows ’ ; ^ appears more li^e, 
&c,, than tu be what it really is (thii?-), only the parent gentle rivers,’ 

636. ,Lool' hach ; — the earlier part of the description is-taken from the 
summit of the -precipice, the remainder froin the valley below; Byron 
saw'the falls- froni both points'. . 

^40. Horribly heauliful ; — a form of oxymoron ; see Essay on Style^ 
2.a., p. 36. • . ^ ^ 

641 . benefith the ^liUeeing morn ; — tiecaaise formed by the slanting rr^yg 
of the sun falling on ihe clouds of-vapour. Cp. Manfred, 2. 2. i ; ^ 

' It is not noon — the sun-bow’s rays still arch 
The torrent with the many htfes of heaven.’ 

(543. Lii£ //ope;— cp.''!. 1519. " ' 

mittiom 7/s s.'eiirf? dyes ; — a pendent clause; ‘its unchanging tints 
being undhmned.’ On the fine similes introdu(?ed into this passage see 
Essay on Style, t./., pp. 33, 34. 

C49, Once more ; — ‘ I am once moTe.’ 

651. parents ; — the chain of the Apeniiincs detaches itself from that 
of the Maritime Alps to the eastward of Nice, so that the former tire 
the offspring of the latter. 

0'52. ‘'ruggetf'': cp. r. 244 

653. Uunvine has been already-noticcd (nots to 1. 172) that Byi-on 
did not know German ; had'he'done so, he would not have used lamuine, 
the ordinary German word for ‘ an avalanche,’ as plural ; it has occurhed 
before in 1. I06. 

654. the soaring Jungfrau : — in the Obcrla^d of Switzerland j much of 
the scenery of ManfrecTis in its neighbourhood. 

655. mver^trodderi : — an etymological epithet, explaining the meaning 
of the name Jungfrau, or Vir^n mountain. See Essay on Style, i. g. 

-r (+% P-36- _ , 

657. And in Chhnari heard the ihtrider^i Us of fear ; — on ‘Chima.n’ 
and ‘ thunder-hill‘s ’ see notes on 2. 453, 468 ; and on * of fear ‘ used in 
place of the adjective see note on 1. ai. 

662, with a TrojatCs eye ; — from the same point as®' the Trojans, ylz, 
- from, the iTiain of Troy. “ 

663. this means the ranges of N'jrth Africa, which are s^en 
from the south' of Spain and the-neighbouring part of the Mediterranean. 

666. Not MOW ui snow, which as]iSi^&.c ^ ; — ^ which ’ refers to the ‘ sno\v ’ ; 

asks the lyric Roman’s aid, kc.f means ‘ requires that Horace should 
recaU It for us.' The , parage in Horace-, alluded-, to is Od. i. 9. i, 
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' Villas lit alta stet nive candidnm Soracte.' This moiiiuam rises irom 
the level ground to the ^^orthward 3 f ('f^m out the ^jlain '), 
separated f?om the neighboiiring’moimtains (^lone'). The comparison 
to a breaking i^ave is as tn« as it is poetical. ^ 

669. An(l;—hy using 'and’ instearl of '^Mch,’ the noet purposely 
confuses tha object of cemparisSbn and the thing comparea. 

670. rake^—Q. contemptuous term ; cp. 1. 25. 

67,^. Tqq viuchf io conqver /*. . to r&cord '^ — appaVently tins is — 'I 
abhorred the lesson too much for sne^to be .able to conquer it, so that 
1 should be able -with pleasure to re?ord.’ 

674. dnVrrf drilled into me’: to drill a person, is to ^auu mm 
by strict rule and repeated exercise ; to drill a thing into a person, ij^to 
instruct him in it in thia manofr. 

676. the daily dru^ which turnj ; — ’anig - uuse’: ‘tnrnci ; ^ 

' turn the stomach ’ is to* * sicken,’ so here. 

681. with ifie freshnenH, — ‘owing to the freshness’of my impi 

sions of Horace having worn off before my mifid coflld appreciate that 
whicli, had it been allowed to clioose ibr itself, it niiglit have taken to 
voluntarily.’ 

687. To imderslaitd, not fuel ihy lyric *to estimate the move-* 
inent of the verse by iknowing that the metre is correct, not by 
enjoying its rhythm.’ ♦ 

689. rehsane Our litil^ life; — Life is often compared by the poets tet 
a performance on a stage, as»in Macbeth, 5. 5. 24 : 

'.Life’s buT a walking* shadow, a poor plnyer 
That struts and frets his hoiw upon the stage 
And then is heard no more.’ , 

Hence the moralist who describes this maybe said to ' rehearse ' the 
performance. This wai probably in Byron’s mind ; though he uses 
'rehearsal’ in the sense of ‘repetition,’ 1 . 96^. ‘Our little life’ may 
be a reminiscence of Shakspere, Tempest, 4. i. 157, but anyhow it 
refers to Horace’s habit of pointing ott minor faults ; ' our life with all 
its littleness.’ « 

690. «or bard -preicriU /us art ; — ‘nor [deepef] bard {ie. bard more 
profoundly acquainted with poetry) lay down nlles for his art’— as 
Horace did in the^De Ar[:e*Poetica. 

: 695. The orphaiis of the heart; — ‘Ijiose who are orphans in heart’ 
destitute, not of relations, but of love and sympathy. 

must turn to thee;~sc. for the consolation ofleaijiing how slight a 
portion their sufferings are ofrlhose of Ae world. ^ 

698. hFTiflr oJ'fi;— what, GompocedTyith those of Rome.' 

699. The cypress, &c. ( — 'cypress,* funereal tree; ‘owl,’ bird of« 
desolation j ' pled/ beca^seyour ^iotstefs are impeded by the ruins, 
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703. i m mooe 0/ miians ; — accoiding to the story, Niobe,, after 
having given ^>irtl^ to twSve children, boated herself against Letb, 
who hSd only two; wherenpon Apollo and Artemis shjw all her 
children. This is here applied Rome,; o#ce the mother of kingdoms. 

705. An empty ’lint; — this is an allegorical representation of the 
vacSuit tomb Ad sepulchres mentioned Jbelow ; Tor the absonce of con- 
struction in the sentence cp. 1. 2. .. n 

707. The Scipjes' lamb; — the family). tomb of the Scipios was dis- 
coverednearthe Apj^an 'V'Vay in tyJiD. The bones ofmany distinguished 
members of the fajpily, with their ilCscriptions, were found, biit they were 
dispersec^shortly Sfter.. 

B^to. n marble mldeniess ;—sc. the 'broken thrones and temples.’ 

1 111, thy yellow waves; — ‘jdavus’ ry/ap the -standing epithet of the , 

Tiber. 

manile her distress ;— clothe her pitiable iJ.ikedness.’ Cp. 1 . 8,34. 
712. The (?t)M Rome^ was captured by Alaric, A.D.^4io, and by 
Tolila, A.i). 54,6. 1 ’ 

the Chrieliait ;—hy defacing . heatlien temples, tend using the mate- 
rials for erecting palaces. 

• Flood;— the inundations of the Tloer. 

71 j. dealt i/po/i;— see note on 3 . 782. , 

' pr/f/<;—' proud buildings.’ 

• 714. s/ar iy star metaphor from the stars_ disappearing at dawn; 
cp. Dante, Par. 30. 9. 

715. the sleep;— the carriage-road orrclmis CapiteHmis, by which the 
,cbariotof the victorious generpl'Cear’) ascended the Capitoline Hill 
in the triumphal procession,_ in which 'barbarian monarchs' were 
often led. 

717. « site : — ' a trace of their foundations.’ e 

7 1 8. trace the void; — "explore the waste area.’ 

’fig.lviiar ; — ' pale,’ ‘ feeble.’ 

731. 0/ /]«r for the grammaJical usage. see note on 1. 388. 

,-723. hath wrapt and wrap; — for ^he grammatical irregularity see 
EssayonStyle, 3. c., p, 41, ' 

7^3- hat feekenr way to err;— f we merely grope in darkness and 

consefiuently err.' or this use of ‘Vo ’ cp. I 865, 2- 91 3. 

725, Knowledge spreads them, &c —knowledge is here conceived as 
• !c,mother insSucting her children at the knee. 

726. Bill Rome is as the desert, &c. ; — it is dijScult to disentangle the 
metaphors whicH^follow, since/sfeer,’ ‘stumbling,’ and ‘mirage,’ all 
involve different ones, but the confusion is somewhat modified by the 
comparison of the desert to the sea being a familiar one. Cp. Southey’s 
Thalaba, i. i. 3 , ‘The desert-circle spreads, Like the round ocean. 
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;irdl^d with the sky ' j and so the camel is the ‘ ship of the ifesert.’ 
The point of the comparijpn is that the detert ha^ no ffliart. ‘ Steer,’ 
hen, means ‘ endeavour to fiiitl opr way.’ ’ , 

727. StumhUng o'e? reenUfciious ;-A.he idea here is tlie same as in 
, 699, 'Plod your way O'er steps of broken ihroneS’and temples,' with 
he additional idea of Cheir suggesting antiquarian reminiscences. ' 

Hovj WB^fUip ; — ' now * = ' on a sudden.’ , 

728, ‘ £i/reia ' ;_lit. ‘ 'I have; discovered it’ This, was the qxclama- 

ion of Arcliimcdes, when he discovered a mfthod,of testing the purity 
if the gold of Hiero’s crown. « . s ., 

12^. Jake mirage of min ; — 'niins suggesting deceptive associations.’ 
Mirage ’ = ' deceptive image,’ hnd is connected with the metaphor,of 
he desert, because that, optical iJllnsion, f specially suggesting water, is,^ 
)ften seen there. ’ 

730. d/asl //je /o/ty a'lj probAly this was suggestfd by R^v. 18. io> 
AlaS! alas that great city Babylon,’ where Btfhylon meanS»pagan Rome. 

731. The trslly hundred triumphs i—Uyton's n'Jte says—' Orosius gives 

j20, for the number ef triumphs.’ ^ 1 

732. When Brutus made, &c.T— ‘when the assertor of freedom (by the 

nurder of Caesar) tyon greater fSme than successful generals.’ • 

735. fu'c/Kretfpnge;— 'pictoriallydcscriptive style.’ 
but these shall be, &c. ‘ in, these' works of genius she will' 
mntinue to live.’ . 

73 r. rtrtrtr shall m see, &c , in other words— |t 4 e freedom of Rome 
was the guarantee sf the prosperity of the world| * 

739. whose chariot rolVd on Fortunes ^elieet ; — the wheel, as express^ 

,ng mutability, was the emblem of Fortune. Sulla (less accurately 
oylla), who received the title of Feli.s from Ijis constant prosperity, is 
acre spoken of as havi«g' appropriated Fortune's wheel, and made it 
nibservient to his own purposes. • 

740. Thou, who didst subdue, &c. ;— Snlla, after he had tvrested the 

city of Rome from his opponent M;^us, set out for the Mithridatic 
war, E.C. 87. ^ , 

745. Annihilaled senate! aha the appointment of Snlla to the 
dictatorship, in n.c. 81,’ the senate was entirely subvprvient to him. On. 
the form ' annihili^ecl,’ seemote oiy 1. 276. , 

747. atoning ; — sc. for his crimes ; Sulla resigned his dictatorship, and 
retired into private life, in n.c. 79. ' * . ■ 

750. s</p»ie; — here used in the sense of-Lat. supmus, 'helplessly 

prostrate.’ , , , * 

751. aught (imuRoramis;— ‘any,thin^ else, anythii.'^less, than Romans.' 

733. array d Her warriors liil fh cosyKcr;—' whenever she eoilipped 

her armies, it wis for victoty. •, 
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754' display' i!, &c. the meaning is— ‘ the Roman empire (of -vithicli 
the eagle was f/ie eiphlem) fmbra:iecl the world, until nothing was left 
to conqficr.' n ' 

rushing this expresses tEe sound fif the wings ,pf a large bird 
of prey. ' » 

yfjy. oi/r^iea;— probably this means Cfomwell, tire sagest of 
usurpers (as compared with "the first of victors”) was our own citizen.’ 

759. sweTi/ o_^s«Ba/e.! he dissolved the Long Parliament. 
liefj'd the ihim^Dama to a'blofk; — a vigorous expression for — 

* brought Charles 1 from the throncrto the scaffqld.’ 

yfij. the moral that de.ath is the greatest blessing that can 
happen to a man ; this is explained in 111 77£>-3. It is the moral of the 
.story of Cleohis and Piiton, Hprod. 

764” Ilk Jay, &c. Byron’s note is — ‘ On the 3rd of September ' 
firtirawell gained .the victory of Dunbar : a yeaf afterwards he obtained 
" his crowningtiuercy " of Worcester ; and a few years aftei) on the Same 
day, which he liad-ever esteemed the most fortunate for him, died.' 

yOt). moon ir-' month.’ , * 

767. o« the selfsame day ;—i. e. being toe selfsame day. 

■ 76k o//oree;— ‘usurped,’ ‘won and kept by force.’ 

ydg. the earth’s preceding c/oy earth to (wjrut was already) earth,’ 

■ 775, dread statue the statue of Pompey in the Spada palace, a rare 

kstiince of a naked statue of a Roman ^ 

778. At thy bathed base the bloody Caesar He;— ‘ bathed' with Caesar’s 
blood; 'bloody,' in his blood. On March 15, 44'B.C., the day of 
Caesar’s death, the seaate met ip Che curia of Pompey, and at the base 
of this st.atrie he fell, wrapping his toga round him as he died. 

781. great Neimis; — goddess of retribution; the circumstances of 
Caesar's death are regarded as retributive for ths«t of his defeated rival. 

7S3. have ye been; — ‘ is It the case that ye were.’ 

pippels of a scene ; — ‘ playthings in a sh ow, mpyed by the han^ 
^f de 3 tiny.'__ ^ ^ o 

7784. the thunder-stricken nurse of Rome; — this is the bronze wolf of 
the Capitoline Mnseum,,which, in consequence of a fracture in its hind 
leg that might possibly have been caused by lightning, is thought by 
some to have been the statnedo which JCicero alludes in his third Catiline 
Oration, c. 8, as having been struck by lightning, 

- sSj, whose *brazen-imaged dugs, &c. paraphrase thus—' who art 
still extant (yet) in thy form of brass, impartltig with thy dugs the 
milk from which tSy fosterlings inherited their martial spirit.’ 

78 ( 3 . dome; — the hfuscum of the Capitol ; seel. 542. 

788. of the mighty heart ; — ‘ mightj^hearted.’ 

789. Which ; — ‘ courage,’ iniplied in ‘ the mirrlrty heart.’ 
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)^o^lhe Roman Jow;— Jove, who, llioiigu he struck the image, was 
himself the special god of Rj^me. ^ ^ 

794. ths iforld hath rear'd, — a hyperbolica? way of saving— 

‘cities have been built*out the mini which the Romans left behind 
them.’ ' * ^ ^ 


795. vien hied, &c ; — ‘ sacceediijg nations shed their blood* and fought, 
&c., in»imitatiiQn of Rome, whose arms were once the object of men’s 
dread.’ • ^ , 

798. Al apish distance i — ' following^ in* their Wake, jhough far behind.' 

800. one vain man; — Bonaparte; ^yron had already dwelt on bis 
^character in 3 . 316 foil. ’ ^ 

802. 7 % fool of false do 7 niiu(Jn; — ‘duped, by being the ruler ‘of Jiji 

jll-fuimdcd empire.’ ^ ^ 

803. fcim o/oW;— the real Caesar. 

807. an immortal insthxt, &c.;-^an inspiration which atoned for, 
the frdlties of*n heart, which was so soft, yet so bold, that at one 
• time, when he sat at Cleopatra's feet, he resembkd I-Ipiciiks (Alcides) 
holding the distaff for^Omphale, while at another he assinped Ids real, 
characterj'and flashed forth intil action.’ Hercules, according to the 
story, was sold to Ojnphale, que'Sn of Lydia, and performed feminine 
offices in her service. Caesar was attracted by Cleopatra’s charms when 
he went to Egypt in pursuit of Pomp^y, n.c’. 48. 

811. And came— and satv — and conquer' d; — ^ve?ii, vidt, vici' was 
Caesar’s description of the campaign in which he subdued Pharnaces II, 
king of Pontus. * ^ 


812. Who would have tamed ids eagles down, &c. ; — ‘-whose d esire was 
to train his armies to fight in complete subservience to his commands.’ 

‘ Eagles,’ here’embTe'matical'^of French reJuSisr"' "" 

io flee . . . hi the GaUic van ; — ‘ to /ly in the forefront of the French 
armies ’ ; r. e. without metaphor, ‘ to adv<ance t 3 meet the foe.’ * Flee C 
is incorrectly used for ‘ fiy ’ in the sense of ‘ using the wings.’ 

813. lihe a train (I falcon aij naturally independent in their 

flight, while falcons are taught to do the bidding of others. ^ 

814. in south’, — ‘ it miistlje allowed,’ whatever his faults. 

815. a deaf heart, &c. ; — sc. he never enquired intjf his own motives; 


cp. 3 . 341. ^ , , 

817. 07ie weakest weakness; — ‘one weakness, which is the weakest 

of all,’ .* *' 4 

818. Coquettish; — ‘ capficious from vanity.’ 

819. ans7ver what he clattn*d^ — * tell what he wanted to ^in.’ 

820. nor could wait, &c. ; — the meanvigis — ‘ar.'tt was not willing 
to wait for the grave to level him with*the rest of mankind (or, bring 
him down to ‘‘ nqfhing ”),^ag it infallibly j^onld (" sure ”) ; for this has 
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liapp't-ned to the Caesars, who are nothing more than dust bfneath 
our feet.’ ^ or. ,, 

^ Sai.r/eie jenrs Had jixd Urn the lapse of a few^yeaTs would 

liave associated him with.’ o .i , r 

823. for ttis;— t,c. to be nothing. 

828. rineti/Hkv rniiitima as in the time of thS Flood the nainhow was 
appointee) as a guarantee that a flood of waters should not again'^cover 
the earth ; sohow God is atlled on to give an'assnrance that the deluge 
of blood and tears, juliicFi has arisen from the ambition of conquerors, 
may not be tentw^cd. The metajlhoikal Flo(>d is destribeil as worse 
than the real one, because there is no refuge for the remnant of mankind, 
ai;^ becau.se it is continually recurring. ' 

, 83a. Oiir .senses narrow ; — ‘..[whcrch oip" senses [are] narrow ’ ; for the 

absefice of eonstruclibn, cp. 1. 705, &c. 

r, 831. (tidh a gfm which loves the <ieep;~o. foetical rendering of the 
proverbial expression that’”’ truth lies at the bottom of a \(ell.’ F'br the 
comparison, not the application, cp.'Gniy*rEIegy 

! Full many a gem of purest ray 8e?eno 
The dark unfathom’d oaves of ocean bear.’ 

• 833. /ais«s<;—‘ utterly false.’ r. 

833. Opinion;— here =' conventional ideas.’ 

834. Jlfontirs;— cp. 1. 711. ' r 

. 835, mn grm pah, &o. 'men feat lest they should have to re- 
proach themselves for seeing the truth too.clenrly,’ 

839. Soiling;— 'decaying from want of vitality.’ ' 

„ 841. rnge;—' passionate parfislnship.’ 

843. inborn slaves; — ' slaves bom in the house of slavery,’ Lat. verna ; 
cp. 3 . ( 85 . 

843. 'their chains;— i.e. the traditional opinions which bind them; 
as Wordsworth, IntimatiSds of Immortality, says ; 

' Full soon thy soul shall have her earthly freight, 

And custom Jie upon ihec with^a weight . 

^ Heavy ns frost, and deep almost as life ; ’ 
hut at the same lime the poet is passing to the thought of political sen 
vitude, which is devsioped in the next stanza. 

844. Bleed gladialor-lihi shed Jheir hJiood like-, slaves trained fo; 
the purpose.’ 

- ,847. 7 speattnol of men’s creeds;— i.e, ‘not of religious restraints 01 

opinion, but of political repression.’ '*■ . 

850. npon i/s dCiihty bow'd; — 'rfn. us whij, are bowed down twice over. 
The ‘ yoke’ is the rfkction in favour,.of absolutism which followed th 
fall of Napoleon; cp. 3 . 153, r^S.ahd notes. 

8.43. The ahes of him, See. ; .'dmitatois of Kopaparte is his tyranny.’ 
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85^ Too glorious ; — ‘ beyond measure : 

858. Cobiffiim;— America, from her lliscoarerLOj^iimtiils; cp. I.915. 

859. a P/fllas, &c. ; — Pallas, fho virgin goddess (‘ iiiKlefiled’), 1 ipiangs! 

armed from the jiead of Zetifs ’ ■ 

863. iiifanl Washingloii Washington, the'foiindei’'of American inde- 
pendence, tvas horn in Virginia dn the year 1733. ' * 

Sdjfi no smh shore; — ' no land where freedom may arise.’ , 

865. lo vomit crime : — i'.e. 'with the result that shesy^omited,’ vomit- 
ingbeing the result of drunkenness; o» ‘to’ see mste on 1 . 723.’ The 
subject of the French Resolution hasteen already trented in 3 . yyc^foll. 

, 866. Sninrmlui; — ‘ time of popular license’ ;■ the^Saturanlja was a 

Roman festival in the latter part of December, at which imrestlain^d 
.merriment was allowed, .and ^'em the- slaves cnjojred perfect freedom ^ 
of speech. ’ 

868, the deadly doysz-Sthe proscriptions at the tim^ of th^ French® 

EevoHition. * " a 

869. vile Ambition, &o. the live of miliOiry glory, which per- 
manently excluded n.'bn from the frecrlom they were hoping for 1 cp. 

3 , 77S, ‘ Because ambition was self-willed.’ 

871, Me base pageuiit the empire and court of Napoleon. It can- ' 
not mean the restoration, of the Bourbons^ thongh that was in reality 
' last upon the scene,’ because that cijnld not be a ' pretest.’ 

S73. Are grown the pretext. &c. ; — the excesses of the Revolution, the - 
French desire of military glory, and the empire of Napoleon, have beea 
made a pretext to jifstify the extinction of liberty. 

throll;—(ae word is used botli fo{’‘a serf’ and for ‘serfdom ’tj 
here the latter. 

873. DMick ai^s i(/r’s tra,-—cp, Shelley, Heljas: 

‘ 0 Slavery ! th*u frost of the world’s prime. 

Killing its flowers and leaving itj thorns bare.’ 
dooms;—' ordains,’ in an unfavourable sense. 

Us second fall ; — ‘ his rel.^se into ^avery.’ ^ 

874. Fel, Freedom I yet;— in (jfder to understand the influence qj 

Byron’s poetiy throughout Europe, we have reflect On the effect 
which these spirit-stirring verses must have produced at the time ; see 
Introd. p. 22. , » ■ . , ‘ 

■ S75. like the thunderstorm, See. — the meaning of this splendid simile 
is, that the cause of Freedom maintained itself, at howevt? great a dis- 
advantage, in defiance "^rf the opposing political cunent. The fact, 
which has often been noticed,that thsnjleTstorms coflte up against the 
wind, is mainly owing to their bejpg bot»ie by a coBinter-current, in an 
opposite direction to the giouiid-wltid ; but the phenomenon is equally ^ 
serviceable, as a somparissn, for ihe purples of poetry. 
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877. The loudest still metaphor of the thunderstorm is^now 
transferred to file French Rbvoliftion : its ef^cts are disappearing from 
^he pohtical hori2on, but the voice (?if Freedom, however^imperfectly 
uttered, resembles the loudest thiJnder-clapir of the rctregjting storm. 

S80. Hut the aap'laste :-> :freedom is' mutiUtcii. b\ ^t nc^t destroyed. 

88t. even iiT'ihe bosamofthe North; — icleep in^thesoil ofjsi inclement 
country, gnly ht for hardy plants— in England.’ r c 

883. a stern renud iouer ; — the tonib of Caecilia Metella, on the 

Appian Way, hvo piles'^ from hto^ie. She "was daughter of Mctcllns 
Creti^us, and wiftj^of M. Crassus. ^ 

884. fence of st<xie ;—r^ cxrcwxt of stone walls.’ 

two ikomand years of ivy ^foivn; — ‘ grown overgrown ’ ; 

/two thousand years of ivy’s5.;theivyofj:wo thousand years ’ ; * covered 
with a growth of ivy 2000 years old.’ 

r. 88B. The g/irlftrid, &c.; — the idea intended is that of the contrast 
between the parmanence of^Naturc’s creations and the trrinsitoriness of 
those of man— between 'the eternal freshness of the ivy and the ruinous 
state of the iniildiiig which it decorates. $ 

8S9. all by time a'ei'threnvn; — ‘all [that has been] overthrown 'ey time.’ 
' 890, cave; — ' recesses/ * inmost chamber.’ r 

89-2. lady of the dead ; — ' princess among th^ dead,’ with reference to 
•her being so royally interred." ^ 

» 894. a King's, or inore-~a RovKui's; — cp. i. 226, 'The commonwealth 
of Kings, the men of Rome.’ 

S96. beauties ; — ‘ beautiful features, espiession, forji, &c.’ 

^ 897. PFas she not, &c. j — ‘ wt^ she not honoured in her life, her love, 
her death? and was not the reason why she was placed in that con- 
, spicuous tomb, that it mi^ht be a memorial of her dignity ? ’ 

899. Where meaner relics imist not dare to ro//^— ‘ in a tomb which was 
too dignified a receptacl® for the bones of common men.’ ‘Rot’ is 
frequently used by Byron as a terra of contempt; cp. 1 . 450, 4 , 839, 

1215. _ , 

,.904. Cornelia : — the ‘ mother of the^Giacchi.’ 

905. Or the light air^ — ‘or [was she of] tlie gay deportment of Cleo- 
patra.’ f 

906. ft;— 'joy,’ i.e. luxury, indulgence. ® r 

907. Did she lean, &c. ; — ' did she give way to the weakness of love.’ 

,*908. fear exclude,’ ~ ' • 

909. such the affections are; — 'jhe jjas slons ai'S a fo rm of grief. ’ 

9T0. 6ow’(f;-r-a*^paTticiple wi^hftut a^/cohs^iction ; ^ince~ihe was 
bowed.’ Observe the contrastied epithets, ‘ponderous’ and ‘gentle,’ in 
the next two lines. * 

9 T 3 . 'waawonttopather/dbut' miaht,’ nsedin olace 
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of ‘woiijd,’ accentuates the supposition introduced by ' it may be,' show- 
ing that it is all the play of f^cy. 

914. — ». ini^ht gather in. 

915. Heaven its /avovrit^s ; — Byro?i quotes the Greek saying : 

hv ol 6 to\ (piKovffiVf airodvtjcr/u* veos. 
yet sked.'Trthe constrtiction cipntinues from the previous sentence^ 

' yet, it inay h% the cloud and the gloom would shed.' * 

916. illwne, &c. ; — ' brighten the^Jed tint of her cheek with hectic light.’ 

917. fhe Hesperus of the dead ; — the qjianacterisflcs consumption’ are 

beautifully idealised and invested with dharm tlirou^diout^this passage,^ in 
the comparison to the tints of autumn and sunset: here, the ^bright 
colour in the cheeks, so ominouS of death, is further likened to* tin's 
evening star, the loveliest, antiojpatjon -of ,pightfall. ‘ Of the dead ’ 
means ‘ of the region of the dead ’—the star whicli leads the way to ‘ the 
silent land.* ^ ® ^ 

918. ConSKwhig*;— intrans., * wasting with codlumptlon.* *5 

• auhimnal Uaf‘like red ; — a peculiar mode of expressing 'a red tint 
like that of the leaves^ in autumn.’ lu^ Manfred (2. 4), jyhich was 
written shortly before this Canto, -v^e find the following ; 

thpre’s bloon?«pon her cheek; 

But now I see, it is no living hue, 

But a strange hectic— like^the unnatural red 
■Which Autumn plants upon the perish’d leaf/ 

921, might yet recall ; — ‘ yet’ qualifies * recall’ ; 'still ’ in the next line 
qualifies * a something?’ /. e. ‘ something still remaining/ 

923. braided; — sc, for her marriage; So^too the ‘ proud array’ is her 
bridal procession. 

927. The wealthiest Romany — Crassus, whose agnomen was Dives. 

932. cloudy; — 'dull,' as«f the sound were muffled by the clouds. 

935. bodied forth the heated mnd, &c. ; — ‘fiSrth’ = ‘forth from’; 

‘ produced from the heated mind, and embodied/ 

936. the jioaiingvjrecli^ See. j-^the vagu^ fragmeq^ of evidence as to 

the history of the occupant of the togib. ^ 

938. a little bark of hope cp. 3 . 37 foil. ; the wqjn spirit takes refuge 
in a world of the imagination. 9 

942. Where all, 8 c (^ ; — referring toihe loss pf early friends and rela- 
tions j cp. 2, 904 foil. ^ 

943. gather from the xvave-wom store; — ‘ pick out from tli^assortment 1 

of battered planks/ • ^ 

945. save ivkat is here;^viz.t tiie ruin9»<>fiRome ; cp. 1. 695. 

948. temper; — ‘mingle’; see note,on 1^]^9, * 

949. jIs I now hear them ; — ^for othd!" passages ui which the poet men- 
tions his surroundings as he svaltes. note ^ 603. 
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g jo, the bin! ofdarhiess native site; — ‘ the region where the owig build 

953- suck.a sh\i^;—r.e. ‘when tememheretl on a spot so hal- 
lowetl by the ruins of past greatnefs’; or, perhaps, 'astjfrerings upon 
(at) a shrine, ivliich represents 'the rnin o/nn empire.’^ 

955- jToii/H ;-lthis is -to he tahen along v?ith the words that follow. 

' 957. so-ofia;— another form of ‘ strewn’ cp. Shak^ere, Twelfth 
Night, . 3 . 4. 60 : r 0 

^tNot a flower, not al- flower sweet, 

' . , 0 a my blrrsk^coflin let there be strowi.' 

J5Q. fieep’d, §c. ' opened iK eyes, thinlyng it was the waking time 
ofaiglH:.’ " 

, gfj. the Imperial Mount ;~as Avig\&tus and his -successors resided on 
the Palatine, it was regarded as therscaj: of empire, nni\ palatium came tn 
be Wd for 'a palace.' 

9(14, There t~se. in the downfall of wlmt dnee was mighty. 

jfiS. reAeSrset/,—' repetition,’ ‘enacting afresh.’ '■ ' 

'jfifl. First Freedaiir,’ See. e.g.ln the history of Athens we have first 
the expulsion of the Peisistratidae, followed Ify Marathon; then the 
period of Athenian supremacy ; then fire Macedonian and Rdraan domi- 
nation, during which it enjoyed an indolent repose ; finally, decay under 
the Byznnthie empire. In the history of Romei first the struggles with 
the other peoples of Italy, with Rvrrhits, and with Hannibal ; then the 
time of conquest; next the wealth and immorality of the Empire; al last 
its overthrow by the barbarians. 

gfig. Hart but one fo.ge,' —' history- is the samo st fi rv nnnstautly re - 

here;—ca the Palatine. 

gfo. thus;— sc, as we see from the mins. , 

974. matter for all feeling: — ‘ matter suiteibto suggest feelings of every 
kind.’ 

975. pendnhm hstweeii a smile and fear,- — ^oscillating to and fro bfe. 

fi- 

97m in this span, See. ; — ‘ in the„narrow area of the Palatine Hill, 
which, notwithstanding that even its foundations cannot definitely he 
traced, was the crowning point of Rome, which itself was the cul- 
minating point of the world.’ For the oiode ofrexpression, cp. 1 . 571 
and note. 

’ 979 - 0 / 'Ufoiy's gewgaws, flto. the Palatium with its golden 
roofs" was foremost among the manifestatiofis of outward splendour.’ 

98a. aeith adledfiami wererflTd; — ‘fiecame more dazzling from the 
reflected light.' 

98a. not JO (foywe/jt;— because Tt preaches the mutability of human 
greatness. 
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983. jZ'fcii nameless column ; — ^this solitary column, wliicli rises con- 
spicuously in the Forum, is ^owknownrfo haue been dedfbateci to the 
emperor, PlioMis A, D. 5 o 3 . Its pedptnl was excavate? in iSi6. » , 

984, 5. Whal are the Iafirels,^^c .-, — ‘tholaurel garlands of the emperors 
ate withered, but W ivy with which their riiiiMcl paltfce is overgrown 
furnishes matflfial for crowns’ — r/gc/antm ederae praemia frtnlium, Hot. 
Od. I, i. 29. , j 

^986. Whose arch or pillar; — 'is^he arch that I see opposite to me that 
of Titus, or the pillar that of Trajan? . * , *, 

988, Triumph, arch, pillar ; — ‘Tims abolishes the memory of,|the 
triumph along with the arfli or pillar that commemorates it.’ 

989, apostolic Staines climb th8 column of Trajan is now surmo*nte 4 
tjy a statue of St. Peter, that of 1 »|. Ajirelius ,l)y one of St. Paul. Observe 
that though the two columns arc referred to in ‘ statiles,’ the rest oAhe 
remarks refer to Trajan only. ‘ Clim?i ’ = ‘ arc raised alrjft.’ ,, 

990, To crush;—' to annihilate,’ a strong expression for ‘alisplace.’ 

> mhose ashes slept jKWfwre;— the statue of Tr.ajan, which originally 
stood on his column, hild a globe which was believed (erroneously) to 
contain hi^ashes. '* 

992. they Trajan',s ashes. " 

993. which with these wt^uld find a home ; — 'worthy to dwell in the 
company of the sky and stars ’ — a nohje, aspfring soul. 

996 The Roman globe; — i.e. the Koman empire, when it was con- 
terminous ivith the orbis veteribiip nolus, Trajan added Dacia and Parthia 
to the Roman empire^ but the latter country was given up immediately 
after his death. ^ .j- 

997. a mere Alexander ; — a less favourable view of Alexander's cha- 
racter than is takeo in 2. 335, where see nole. , 

998. household blood ani wine ; — Alexander killed his intimate friend 
Clitus, when flushed with wine at a banquet, » 

more Eh sovereign virtues ; — ‘ wore (not so much his imperial robe 
and crown as) his supreme virtjjes.' j 

999. tve Trajan's name adore ; — ^Trajan is foun^ ia the Paradise 0^ 

Dante ; Par. 20, 44. * ^ 

1000. the roclt of Triumph:— the Capitoline Hill. 5 

1001. emtraceci;-^' welcon*ed.’ , ^ 

the sleep Tarpeian ; — the Tarpeian rock, from which criminals were 
thrown, • ’ ■ _ s „ 

1003. the promontory, &K . ; — the remedy for criminal ambition, which 
corresponded to the Lencadian^ promoptjry, which wffi a refbedy for 
hopeless love; cp. 2 . 362. Amongst thd fjreeks theSleap from a steep 
rock, e.g. from the Leucadian cape, Was ’a pimishment for malefactors; 
but probably Eyrop did not,kjoi" 
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1005, Iheir s/ioiVs ;—mimeroaa votive offerings from the spoik of vic- 
tories were Eiedicited in fie tcnple of Jupiter Capitolinns. 

“m yon field Siioio, &c. ; — 'the ''.rca of the Forum, cfter wiiich the 
Capitol lochs, was the scene'of the struggle of fagtions, which have 
ceased for a thousand years.’ 

■ icof Ihf immortal ttocenis; — sc. of Cicero’s orations, ^ 

1008, the eloquent air; — ‘ eloquent ’ is a fymywWerii: epithet ; Cp. 'up- 
braiding,’ I. 5cf, apt! Essay on Style, -i. g. (J), p, 34. 

'with Cicero wifli the eSthocs of Cicero’s voice.’ 
tooq. The field of freedom, fnciion, fame, and i/ood;—' freedom,’ in the 
struggles of pntj:ici.ans and plebeians; 'faction,' in the political move- 
incuts of the Giacclii, Drasiis, &c. ; ' fame,’ sinch public speaking at 
Rome was the road to distinction; ‘blood,’ in the riots caused hy 
Sattirnhms, Clodius, Antony, &c. ^ 
lolp. were e.xhaletl; — ‘found vent.’ " 
ion. em'J/ire in the lliis forms a single expression, ‘nascent 
empire.’ ‘ Empire ’ Here stands for tiie power of Rome, referring to the 
early perio'l of the Repiihlic. ' 

1013. long before;— sc. before the jvorlcl had been subjugated. 

1014, asiiimed her ahriinito usurped the rttribntes, which right- 
fully belonged to freedom.’, 

1016. the trembling senate's slavsk mutes;— ‘ cowardly members of the 
senate silenced by terrorism.' 

1017. Or raised, &c.;— ‘or caused hireling orntors, who prostituted 
their talents, to make their voices heard.’ 

, 1030. Redeemer of; — ‘whc-didst compensate for’ ; cp. 1. 807, 2. 773. 

1032. Rkrzi;—m 1347 A.B., Rienzi, a private citizen of Rome, 
headed an insurrection- against the oppressions of the nobles, and was 
proclaimed tribune, in which character he effJeted numerous reforms. 

1036. Nmna;—i.e. uwgiver, as that function was common to both 
of them. In enumerating the sights of Rome, in order to avoid 
making them a meys. catalogue, liyron finds links of connexion where 
.he can; thus the Forum introduces Eienzi, and he in turn suggests 
Numa. , . ” 


1027, Egw/n;— the valley and fountain of Egeria was near the Porta 
Capena, or southern gatenf Rome.' This'nyraph, who espoused Niima, 
and gave him instructions with regard to the ceremonial observances 
-of the reli Jion of Rome, used to” meet her lover at this spot ; see 
Juvenal^. 13 ; 

‘ HieJ nbi noctuni'c-Numa <oonstitnebat amicae.’ 

1031. iiyitipAo/fip.sy;— ‘affcltipnofthe brain,’ ‘hallucination’; persons 
. in a state of rapture or mental aberration were supposed by the Greeks 
to be under the influence "at-Che Nymphs. -1 n - 
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^ same fond despair; — arising from some foolishly cherished hope- 
less love; cp. 11. 145Q-3. ^ a o * 

lay]. Elfsian ; — ‘ worthy of Pjradise.' ® ' ^ 

1040. Whose neetKhild virgin, &c(>, — Byron was thinldng of Juvenal, 

3. 18-30 ; • • • 

„ « 'Qq^nto praesentins esset * • 

„ Numen aquae, viridi si rtiargine cluderet uiidas ^ 

Herha, nee ingenuum^- violarent marmora tsfiim.' 

T041. narmmt, &c,; — ‘nor are the waters forced to he stagn.antin a 
marble tank.' ^ » >1 

1043. the cleft staine; — a mutilated statue near the springy which is 

popularly identified with that df Egeria. • , 

1044. raviid; — for 'around,^ cp,l. 623. 

1047. jweh-Byeif;— an epithet suggestetfby 'ruslles'; its rapidlnove- 
ments being caused by its quick oSservation of anythijjg apprt^ching, -s 

10^9. man’' in their class; — ‘of many ffifferent kinds’; 'in’ = ‘in 
respect of.' • ■» , 

1050. Implore ihe'pavsing step; — 'beg the passer-by to, pause before 
treading* on them.' ‘Paiisin(?’ is here an anticipatory {proleptk) 
epithet ; see Essay jn Style, i. J. (7), p. .35. 
with their dyes sjro-wing their bright hues.’ 

1054. cover;— retreat ’ ; for anotjiet staiiza which contains six double 
rhymes cp. 3 . 1022 foil. 

1056. far; — 'heard afar off.’ 

1057. The piirpletMidnighl ;-^ihe epithet suggests mystery and warmth 
offeeling; cp. 'azure gloom,’ 1. 1151.’ ^ 

1055. and seating; — for ‘and when thou didst seat’^-a marked in- 
stance of a pendent participle ; see EssaJ on ^yle, .3. a., p. 39. 

1060. i/ie greeting;— i the welcome she gave her lover.’ 

1061. and the cell; — ‘ and to be the cell.' 

10S2. the earliest oracle; — an oracle, because Nnma’s wisdom was 
here derived from the inspire^ nlteranras of Egeria. 

1065. And Love, &c. ; — ‘and didst fhon not combine transient mortpl 
love with immortal transjSirts ? ’ 

1067. them; — a human heart and human love. _ 

I 10S9. Expel Ihegvenam, 4 c. ; — ‘ femove th e poison of satiety without 
taking off the edge of enjoyment.’ 

lOjoTran /a tiorfe;— the next fine shows that the metephor is taken 
from streams ; the sentiment embodied in the stanza is the same as in 

1.816-8. , * * 

1073. Wraae;— ‘and from the opeiatipn of thes^causes.’ 

1074. tares of haste ; — ' noxious ^laiSs, the offspring of haste. 

1075. offensi-jpjto 4e tastedj irank’ in the first instance 
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niemtl luxurianl ’ in a favourable sense;, as in Gen. 41. 5, ‘Seveji ear,? 
came up upotPone stalk, re»i aiKl good.-’ *1 comes to mean 

; offens-vely strong, *^whetber to the smell or taste. b 

1075. Flowers, &c. ; — ' (loSverr'.which by .the scents that they exhale 
cause no sensationnbnt that of violent pain.’ ' 

1077. IreesTwhose gums an pohou ; — the upas tree; cp. 

1079. 0 ’"^ vaiah (anls : — the poet regards sensual love as, a misguided 

form of a loftier a^tjUioiu ' 

""loS jTTTnifi ;— this .Ss in apposition to the previous clause ; ' we 
believe in thee,— and this'our belief is a faith, &o.’ 

the brohn li'aart ;~t\\K is a generalised expression for ‘broken 
hearts," and so is used with the plural nSun and verb, preceding ; for the 
gr.amm.atic.al ii,s.age cp. 1. laSj. • « , ^ 

loflC. as it leofled heaven;— as it conceived the forms of heavenly 
beings,' . ' 

10S7, withnts cm, Sea. ;f-‘\vith its imagination, which creates vthatit 
desires to see.' .1, 

1089, vnqmnch'd;— which never has its fill.' > 

1090. 0 / Us own beauty, &c. the general meaning is— ‘ the mind is 
infected with the longing for a beauty Which only e^jiists in itself, and by 
the action of this fever conceives of perfect ^beings which cannot be 
found in real life ; sueh are fhe ide^l figures of sciilptme, and the ideal 
.ivomeD whom yre hi^ to find.’ 

1094. the charms had virtues; — sc. of the ideal woman., 

1096. The tinreach'd Paradise, &c. j-»‘ the'perfectmns, which ate the 
blissful goal that we never teaah, and ultimately despair of.’ The 
phrase ‘ Paradis&’of onr despair' is like ‘ the he.aven of our hopes'.’ 

1097. p’er-informs, &c.j — ‘gives painters and poets a subject beyond 

their power.' i 

1098. where it would blram ngai«;—‘ which would try to reproduce it.' 

1100. as charm by charm umviuds, Scc.;—i,e. ‘as we are gradually 
disenchanted.’ ‘ Unwinds ’ is in^ansitive ;^the idea is that of a draped 
image, the attractiveness of which consists in its draperies ; ‘ as the 
eSarms, with which we had invested" the object of our adoration, are 
withdrawn one by .one.’ The form of expression which is found in 
‘charm by charm’ nsually occurs in j.pposiijon; the more regular form 
here would be, ‘as the attrioutes are withdrawn, charm by charm.’ r 

1101. we stAloo sure, &c.;—‘ we perceive only too clearly that neithei 
worth nor beauty exists independently of fhe rleal conception of such 
beings whbit is firmed by the njind.' ‘ From out ' = ‘ outside of.’ 

1103. it binds Th'f fatal speif;— ‘it (Love) binds the spell upon us,’ 
i. e. hinds tis with the spell. The rasfaphor contained in ‘ binds’ seems 
to be the same as' that eflibpdied in^the^fjpe passage in Southey’s 
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’ . » 

Thalaba, 8. 27, where the sorceress Maimnna mikes Thalaba jr»o{(gj 
by wiriHing a’biight enchanted thread round |jis hands, 'j « 

1 105. Reading thetaUrlivTiid, &c. ; — tile reierence i# to Hos. 8. ‘ Fgf 

they have sown the wind, and ^ley |hall reap the whirlwind ’ ; t^^^ 
‘oft-sown winds'! are repeat’® amours, the 'whirlwipd' is aggravated 
passion, , » , 

noS, Th^stuhborn heart, &c.;— alchemy Is the process of convertitjg 
other metals Into gold. The meaning Jhen is— ‘when once ihe hesiri; 
has begun to convert every object into gold, it.refbses fo he disstjadeg, 
blit always fancies that it is attaininjr the object oFits Kopes, and syg 
the greatest store by that»ffhicli is least worth having, J * 

1109. unjoiind the iiooii; — thij participle is pendent, witl»i|,t any 
definite construction. • • 

' 11x0. ill verge; — ‘ vvheb we *e on the Vhrge.’ ■ < 

tin. Some fhmiovt Ijim suah as the Phantom of Astavte 
Manfred, 2. 4;, something that recalls a formof ideal. * , * 

1112. so are m doubly curst ; — thg double cursje consists in our being 
allured by a deceptive,ideal, and at the same time feeling that it is too 
late to rojiCh it. « • ■ ’ 

111:1. Lave, fame, &c.; — the pact now extends the application frtnn 
love to other attnactiSns. 

’iis Ike same ; — ‘ it in.htters not which.’ < 

11 1 4. We ' vain.' • 

none tk'e worst; — ''on* as daa'as ttie oilier.'' 

1115, all are meteors, 'all, whatever their name, are transient 
forms of brilliancy, which ate extingui^d in death.’ 

iiifir Ike sable sinoie with refereRce to the idea tliat metetjfj 
vanish in smoke; cp. Virg. Aen. a. 6j8. 'late circiuh loca sulfinj 
fumant.’ ' • 

1117. Pete . , . tione;— the progressive limitajjon suggests that a 0%. 

victio n is gradually strengt hened by reflection ; cp. 3. 1065. ~ 

1118. blind contact se. ..ca3ual acguaintance. 

1120. but to recur vvhicS, thougM-emovedyrse destined to reel,,. ' 
Byron is here describing, closely the circumstances of his marri|,^ 
life. » 

1122. And Circumstance, See .; — several points in t^hat follows requj,.g 
expi^anation, Circ\9mslaace*is Fortune in ilB lowest aspect; it is 't^, 
spiritual,’ because from its nature, it has no aims; it is a ‘miscreatC|f ■ 
as being a marplot, up^tting men's plans of life; it uses a crutcj}^ 
because it is lame and halting in its steps; .and this^nitch jerves aljo 
for a magician’s wand, to ci91 into'IjSng and a|erwards foster tjjg 
troubles which are in store for us, 4jju5 ailhlhiiating our hopes. 

vnspiritual /-^pronounced ‘ unspiritual.’ The word ‘ spiritual ' img 
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„.vafiq^is, values in podtry; Wordsworth uses it as a disyllable, e,g. in 
The Excursion • ^ 1 * * 

'^As*‘io a spiritual comfortef and friend.’ 

^ CommunicntionFv spiritual^ maintained.’ 

1 1 25. the dust vie fill have trad; — i,t. ^ lorwe all have had to pursue 
Q\}f path of life over the fragments of shattered-hopes.’ Ijdell,’ we are 
told, ^is paved with good intentinns'; similarly, the pjith of Jife is 
strewn with hopes unfulfilled. 

a fahe''naluye e?- 5 Ciiih]\y false’; the poet goes on to speak 
of the mystery of evil in, the worldl 

^lisnot-; — 'it. l\ere anticipates 'this hard decree cp. ‘her, ’1. 721. 
ir3^.'‘^/ns hard decree; — wz . our predestinated siivfnliiess., 

*1129. upns; — the upas-tree wqs failed to destroy all the vegetation in 
its neighbourhood ; Cp, 1 . 1^77. " 

1130. Whose root is earth ; — the'^metaphor^of ‘the iipas-tree almost 
evapornies uvvlfat follow<* : it is not ‘ a tree whose root is in. the»earth, 
niul whose branches re^k io heaven,’ but ‘the root of sin is our terres- 
trial existence—in other words, matter ; when therfiee of sin is grown to 
maturity, it brings down the pefialty oPsin from heaven uponenankind’ 
•— f.fi. ‘ sin, when it is finished, bringelft forth death.’ 

rr.v. ail the woes lue see ; — this is in apposition to wliat precedes; 
‘ which are visible sufferings.* * 

1135. Tet ; — i.e, ‘notwithstanding that sin is a mystery.* 

1140. h chaifCd and tortur'd; — ‘ though fre^thought is repressed and 

misdirected.’ " 

cabin'd, cribb'd, cniifined from Macbeth, 3. 4. 24. 

1141. bred in darkness, &c. cp. 11 . 834 foil., 3 . 785. ‘ 

1143. roncA;— technical term for removing a cataract on the eye. 

1145. her line; — ‘ her succession of great cp. 1. 77. 

1146. ‘spacioMS building’; cp, 11. 542, 786; 1. 481. 

1147. Ber Coliseum; — the Flavian amphitheatre, afterwards called 

Colosseum or Coliseum, built by the emperors of the Flavian dynasty — 
Vespasian, Titus, ano^omitiaii: It was' the largest of the buildings 
ejected for gladiatorial shows and otS,er spentacles in Rome, and occu- 
pied the low ground” between the Palatine, Caellaii, and Esquiline 
Hills. ■' 

1155. shadows /or/A; — * dimly reveals.* ^ 

1157. kalhjeant, &c. ; — 'has Itft his trace, but failed to destroy.* 
"1160. For which, &c.; — ‘in comparison ofv which modem palaces 
must confpjiStheiJhsplendour v:mqnished, and in order to compete with 
it must wait until tbisy have bejn diguifiea by antiquity.’ ■ 

' 1162. Oh Time;—th.<i stanzasp whfth follow are %ron’s appeal tc 
'the judgment of posterity. ^ 
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heautifier of the dead .■— 'b ecaiise aftei'i,tleat lg.iiniiEiio:m)ntLiai;y-Ju^— 

11G6. of Ipith, /ove;— on»tlie omission of the coignnction (asyndeton) 
see Essay on Style, 2. ji, p. 38. * 

sole fhilosdf/isr ; — ' thg’%nly teacher of certain^ conclusions ’ ; the 
philosopher is thus (li^in4Tjishe(l from the s’ophist, or i^acher of fal- 
lacious doctrines. ’ • 

1 1(?7. froth thy thrift this is. 'connected with ' crave ' in 1 . »i 1 70 : ‘I 
crave a boon from thee, the tlilifty one.’ T^e ‘•thiff* ' of time is its 
habit of laying up things in store f»r fiitiire .judgraent ;* owing to. this,. 
jm_en’s a ctions are not lost sight of nfl imately, thoiigl athey may hi* mis- 

judged for_the_tin).e- , ' • 

““Tifij where thov hast made a simne;— the min of the greatest strsc- 
’ tiire in the world is the fittest temjjle of Tijne. , ’ 

1172. more divinsly^desolate ; — ‘ njpre divine in its desolation ’ ; ‘more’ 
qualifies 'divinely,’ not ' divinely desolate.’ 

1173. made to thee.’ 

1177. gaodi — ‘ success.’ 

agafj^tst ; — ‘to resist.' /s 

1179. This iron U my soul ; — 8s. 105. j8, 
soul,’ ' 

shall they not mourrr?,-— via. ‘.those Jtvho have hated and cahnn- 
niated me.’ The poet implies tha«, if they feel remorse, he will not ' 
have worn the iron in his soul in vain. ■ 

ijSl. Left;— iot 'leftesi;'' cp. 1 . 745. 1 . 276. 
the unbalanced scale ; — for 'left the scale unbalanced.’ The epithet 
is antieipatory (proleplic), cp. 1 . 1050, Iws'ay on Style, I, g. 7. p, 35. m 
11S2. Here; — Hobhouse's note on thij passage rclatesfto the worship 
of Nemesis in Rome, and to the fear of the* retribution attendant on« 
good fortune, which wSs felt by the Romans at large ; consequently, 

‘ Here ’ seems to mean ‘ in Rome,’ without any special reference to the 
Coliseum. 

the ancient ; — a generalisfrig use ofUthe singniw for the plural ; ‘ the 
ancient Romans.’ ^ . i 

1184. Orestes;— Orestes was pursued by the furies because he slew 
his mother Clytaemnestra to avenge the death of hi#father Agamemnon. 
This story was the subject of iJiany ancient dramas, especially the 
Eumenides of Aeschylus. ^ , 

1191. withal; — for ‘ with ’ ; cp. 3 . 489, 
conferred ;— inflicted.’ 

H92. it had flow'd unbound^ — ‘ thetv^und should^ot hays Treen bound 
up, and the blood from it shonldJ^aveJiSwed freeiy.’ 

1197. But let that pass; — this is intended to explain the break (apo-. 
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sio>'8«)-iit fKe end of toe preceding line; it means, ‘ the name SI15II 
be mentioned.^ r 

ii97j /.step,- — ipe, I hold my peace. - 
" 1200. Who hath htheld declm/^ upon mp hme; — ‘who has seeit ™y 
features grow avasted from being overcome by pain.’ ^ 

1204. shall^vreak, &c. ; — ' shall execute to the full the jffophhtic 
nunciatioii contained in these lines.’ For the meaning o£ ‘ wreak see 
note on 3 ? god. 

121^, things ^ things which need forgiveness.’ 

I 3 II. my 6™» sc^r'rfj'-^'my’pqjl’cr of thought rendered dull.' 

12*2. sn//ri;— ^undermined.’ • " , , 

Li^e'n life lied aulay ; — ‘what is doarest to mejn life, my hoi'°tir, 
destroyed by calumny.’ ' o 

' I2k3. &c. ^have I not been' ; ‘have } 

escaped being driven to desperationp only because. I am not altogpi-*'^t 
‘ubmposefi of, g:o.* n ” " s t 

121,1). As. rots into, deg, ; — ‘as infects with its decay (putrefaction' ' 
souls of those by whom I am surrounded.' r 
1217. whaT hmmti things mdd do ; — ''what wrongs could bo 
by human agency.' iv 

12J9. the as; — pronounce as one syllable ; cp, 1. 1374. 

1220, reptile crew ; — ‘ sneafting class of men.’ 

1221. Janus glance; — ‘ double-faCed look ’ ; statues of the Romai* Sbd 

■^annshiah two laces. . 

12 22. would seem true; — ‘ desires to appedr faithful to the 
their calumny.’ . 

rr 1224, Beal round, dec. ‘ co'r.iinunicate to well-satisfied dupe’s ‘hen 
false charges conveyed withoutwords.’ . • j i 

— ' 1234. The seal is set;— ‘my imprecation is^finished and ratif^d ; 
cp. 3.133. . ^ ^ 

thou dread power the ‘ dread power ’ is the sentiment of antid™‘y' 
1235. thus; — ‘as I feel thee now to be.’ 

1237. With a deep earn, &c. ; — ^urrounddJl by a deep awfulness, which 
netwithstanding is wholly different frefn fear.’, 

1 239. the solemn sceuep&a, ; — ‘ thou inspirest the scene with so pro!°‘‘‘'d 
and vivid a reality’ ,’ the meaning of ‘a sens^,’ and of the two [olldwiog 
lines may best be seen by cof^paring 11 correspondlngipassage, 3 . 7<‘i'> ° 

‘ The^bodiless thought, the Spirit of each spot, 
n Of whicli, even now, 1 share at times thejmmoTtal lot.' ' 

1341. Thai we hicame. See. that we lose ourselves in the paS^’ 
are Identified with tl« locality, sulithat we are invisible spectators, tF^dgn 
gifted with the power of seeing euerytidng.’ 

1 1243, the buzz of eager nations ran the confused cries of enthu^'^®*'‘“ 
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* * \ • 

crowds circulated from tier to tier.’ ‘Nations’ represents both'tlS; Vast 
multitudes, .tud the conflux of natiouj|lities^at Rome ; ivp. 2 . 39, The 
Coliseum ls„saicl to have b£en able to contain S'/fidk spectators.® 

1247. genial i — ironical. * ® 

1256. listed 1^*-' enclosed far combat.’ 

1251. ro;^— cp. 11. i?Ji, 899. 

I2J2 foil. ^What is referred to in tUls famous passage is the statue ot 
the Dying Gladiator in the Museum of the Capitol at^ Rome ;* but what 
is described is not the figure itself, but the deijh bf th? gladiatoi; which 
is represented by it- Thus the treatt^eirt conforms fo the rule laid down 
by Lessing in his I.aocotlti, ch. 1 8. that a wo rk .LLaitihaulcl. if p oliible, 
h£.£kscn!}eiUMiQt^ty»-^“l--fty'«Qidr 4 Jato^,_buf^^ 

The statue is now be lieved t o reorient a Gau l. * 

1258. It is difficult to diseffver any ti^ rhythm in this line, at any’ 
exact metre in 1. 125!,. , • , ^ 

1256 . OieirPacian mother; — Dacia was th<»countryflotyr oflhelwer ' 
course of the Danube, now Roumania; its inhabj,tants were very warlike. 
Barbarian captives Rpmed a nnmerous class among those who were 
forced tCKfight in the arapliitheaSre. ’ ’ 

1267, a Roman holiday ; — ‘ a Say of amusement for the Romans.’ ^ 

1268, rush’d uiiih'his blood; — ‘jrassed rapidly through his mind in his 

dying moments.' * . • 

1269, Arise! ye Goihs; — it is.a fine conception that the inroads of the 
Goths were an act of retribution for their murdered countrymen. 

1270, breathed hef bloodf steaip ; — ‘where the steam of reeking blood 

arose.’ , . 

I27f. choied the ways; — ‘ obstructed*the passages,’ i.e. the vamitarilf? 
which led from behind tq the scats in th» amphitheatre. * 

1273. Dashing or winding. Sec,; — ^in connexion with the preceding 
line this is—' forming, now a roaring cataract, glow a murmuring stream, 
according as it falls headlong or winds in the valleys.' 

1275, the playthings of a crowd; — the question whether the wounded 
gladiator should be irilled or spared vV^s decide#^jy the caprice of the 
spectators. If they turnecUtheir thumbs torvards their breasts, itwas’a 
signal to stab him ; if downwards, to spare him* 

1276, sounds much; — ‘ s^ms a loud sound.’ * 

laSo. half-cities^; — streets and quarters, vfliich would be equal to half 
an ordinary city. ® • ^ 

1252. where, the spoil joidd have appear'd ; — ‘what place there coifld 
have been for the material which has been removed.’* * 

1283. of hut clear'd;-^' or only the’debris taken »way.’ 

1284, developed, opens Me deenj^—' wSen viewed in detail, the decay 

becomes visible.’ For ‘ envelop' see 1 . 289., ■ 
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man ; — see note on 1. ii66. 

•1289, ami gmily pauses Ij^re ■/-iio'c similar poetic illusions cp. Milton, 
II Penstroso, of tlie Sioon : 

*** ' And oft, as if her h®cl slie bow'd, ' 

Stooping tbnjugh a fleecy cloud'-; 
and Shelley, Hymn of Apollo, of the sug ; 

' I stand at noon upon the peak of heaven,’ ^ 

1 290. iSops of bViie ; — ‘ openings, gags, made by time ’ ; ‘ loop ’ for 
‘loophple,’ cp. Shaks^er4»r HejryIV, 4. i. ^i, 2 : 

' And stop alf sight-holes, e/ery loop from whence 
^ The eye dj reason may pry in ilpon ns.'* 

1291^ haves along ihe air. Sic. ; — ^'causes the shruljp, thick as a forest, 
which the walls wear like a garlapd, tb wave in the stream of falong) the 
*air.' 

^ 1393. Suetonius, 't'ita Jiil. Cae5.%. 45, tells o» that Caesar highly 
' valifed tilt priyilifge confeiued upon him of wearing a laiwel crown, be- 
cause it concealed his bjfdness. The simile here is far-fetched. 

1,595, this magic circle : — the circuit of the amphitheatre is compared 
to a magic ‘circle, such as was empISycfl by magicians irpevoking 
spirits. '* 

1599. From our ottm laud; — this saying of the Anglo-Saxon pilgrims 
.is recorded in the fragments rdtributgi to Bede (Sth cent.). See Gibbon, 
vol, 8, p. 281, Smith's ed. 

IJ03. imaftir'd nil; — ‘all three ns hopelessly "bad as ever.’ 

1306. From the Coliseum the poet nop- pasSes to tlje Pantheon. This 

building was erected by M. Agrijppa, the general and friend of Augustus, 
fo-C, 27. Observe the flne clhnajc in this line. " 

1307. Shrine of all sainb, &cr; — its Christian appellation is S. Maria 
“ad Martyres; ‘temple of all gods’ is a play on tjje name Pantheon. 

1308. blesi ; — as being beautified. 

1309. nods; — 'threatens to fall.’ 

1312, Time's scythe and tyrants' rods, &c. : — ' the two agencies of ru'm 
in the world — time iCitch destroys man’s works, and tyranny which 
suoinCTresmaiiTirmseli— have no "elleci r~dii~HTeeI' TheTahthcon is the 
most perfectly preserveo monument of antiquity. For ‘Time's scythe’ 
cp. 1.1158. ,, r . 

1316. lottti thy circle, &c.‘; — the meaning is — ‘ it is a rotunda, and 
, within this, tlm most perfect of foiiQS.sarise feelings of reverence which 
appeal to all classes of beholders.’ These clasq^s are then enumerated ; 
* artists findrit a maJel, &c.’ _ 

1318. taUm who t"eads, Sc. ;^‘the lover of antiquity feels that a halo 
of glory, arising from the past tristory^of Rome, is shed over the place, 
Just as the light enters the hgilfling from the single opening above.' The 
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peculiarity of the Pantheon is that it recei^^s all^ts'liijht from a,cifctilar 
opening in the middle of the dome, 2^ feet in diameter^ Shelley’s re- 
marks on this, in his lJ?tters from’^ltal^ No.^fi?, are well worth 
reading. 

1321, ilfiOf/s pla^cia . j "bcc uukc uii x, ^ 

1323. vjhme busi.’i around thtm dose; — *\N^ose busts gncircle 
Raphael anG other ilhistrioiis m^n artf buried there. 

1324. The next four stanzas are devoted to the story of tht daughter 

feeding her father with her o\\^ milk, w'hic^iiitRtHsie is aUached to 
a cell connected with the church ofrS.'^Nic^l.o in $!arcefc, and is called 
the ‘Caritas Romana.’ ®The same story is fohnd elsewhere in -various 
countries. Observe the skilful process by which the scene is hese invested 
with reality, and cp. Essay on Style, i. b., p. 30. « 

1336. shadow'd on my becoii^ visibly to me in dii^ out-' 

line.’ ,, , » 

13^7. f«5?//'fj/erf;“-separate,')iot confused. ^ 

1338. li is not so ; — * no I tijey afe no phantoms, but realities.’ 

1331. The blood is ^leelar : — ‘the blood whici? fostBrs her milk is the 
same etjipreal liquid whicli \vas)!the focal of the gods.’ • 

1333. 'Full swells, &c. } — thiswefers to the young mother of the story 
in particular ; the rBst of the stanza is of general application. 

fctniiain of young life; — ‘ froii* which»life is drawn. in infancy.’ 

133(1. Blest into mother .-- ^ondei^aed CKpre ssioii for ‘ blest by becoming 
a mother ’ ; cp. 1. 1091,"* fev^^nto false creStron/””** • 

^ 1337. Or even, &c. — ‘cvbn in the child’s impatience and fretfulness, 

which would be an annoyance to othe/s.’ 

i33fS. perceives; — ‘is conscious of’ ;«tlie meaning here is intermedia** 
between the ordinary sense of the wovc^ and that of * rPceive ’ ; in Lat. 
gmidium percipil, • 1 

1339. cradled nooh; — ^nook' = ^hiding-p*^CG ’ ; ‘cradle in which it 
. is hidden.’ 

1340. sees her little hud, &c. ; — -‘watches her infant’s gradual develop- 

ment’ : on Byron’s love ot*children/^whicli is^ apparent in this pas- 
sage, see note on 3 . 481. ^ • 0 

1344. the debt of blood Born with her birth ; — ‘#ongenital duty of blood- 
relationship.’ • 

1348. Great NSiuri's T^e, See ,*, — ‘the mother’s breast is a truer and 
more permanent source of life ttyneu than the Nile is to the Egyptians.’ 
The reference is to the crops in Egypt depending entirel^on the innwla- 
tion of the Nile. 

1350. Heaven's realvi; — tlfe mateWift heaven i^ spoken of, the com- 
parison being to the milky way,ir^ i^^ibre fully developed in the next 
stanza. 
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siat^y fnbl^ relating to the stars’; cp, 1. 485, ‘the 

starry, Galileo.' A story in GretSc mythology to account for the tirigin 
of 'the Milky fi’ay :^;as, thft H^.ncles, after he was born of Alomena, 
cafticd by Hermes to Olympus and put to the breast o£*Hera while 
she was asleep, but that when she woke shr pushed hinj, away, and the 
milk that was spilled produced the Milky Way, 

rjss. A coSslellaAo ?!; — the pots'; pli*/s on Ae comparison of the 
mother’s ryilk to the milky way. of stars, and speaks of tht story ‘itself 
as a consteilatiorvt , ‘ 

135s' her dei>rec;-rhei*ajy)oin^mont that milk from the breast should 
be th^food for cAi^roi. *' • 

than pi the obj^s, &c. ; — another wi^y of saying — ' than in the in- 
finite stars, which fill the depth of heaven.' Byron fs laying stress on 
.the infinitely greater vjtlue of {he inorll, an compared with the material, 
universe. , 

• 13^8. soKTOc,'— the so^irce of the "areairf, the parent bein^ the 

fountain-head if life ; cp. 1. 1343, ' the milt' of his own gift,’ 

13.19. os our freid soitis, rSco. ; — ‘just as tiie souls of men, when freed 
from the body, "replenish with life fhe, sottree” from wh^h they 
came’; i. e. form once more a part of, that universal Life, fro'm which 
they were originally derived. ’’ 

136a. the mole;— the Mausr^cum qf Hadriaw which' was afterwards 
converted into a fortress, and is nowthe Castle of St, Angelo. 

.1361. old Egypt’s piles; — the pyramids. . 

1362. CoJossai copyist oj deformity ; — ‘ wht> .imitated shapeless louild- 
ings on a huge scale.’ ” 

,^,1363. whose Ircveil'd phaulasyr — the emperor Hadrian was ah ex- 
tensive travellerfand in the coip'se of his reign visited a gre.it part of 
Jihe Roman empire. '• " 

from ; — ‘starting from^’ ‘taking the vast buiCiings of Egypt as his 

■ type.’ 

1364. doom’d the artist's tails. See ..; — ‘ condemned the toiling artist to 
the labour of hnilding (UJ.,! gigantic scale.’ ■■ 
hg66. shrwtheii; — sc, from the size of the body; cp. Sophocles, El. 

7.18 ; c , 

,- — (v Ppagei 

Xa\u^ yeynrgort ffaitta*- StiXaias nvoBoG 
- 1369. the dome; — St. Peter’s at ^me; ‘dome’ does not refer spe- 
'dally to the dcf.ne of St. Peter’s, but is used generally for a spacious 
builA’ng, as frequently in this poem, e.g. II. 542, 786, 1146. 

1 370. Diana's marvf! ; — the tempt; of Dihna at Ephesus ; the length 
of that temple was 343 feet, that'bfSt.^ Peter’s is 61 3 feet. 

JS'ii- the wilderness : — the deserted plain of the Cayster. 
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^ 1 

1374. Th& hymai— the ’ coalesces witl? the next syllable. ’ 

I3f5. Sophia's hrighi the ^jtdcd^ome of th*> church (now 

mosque) of gt. Sophia at Constantinople. 
swell; — ‘ raise aloft in a dome.* ^ 

1377. the itiuVplng Mosleht; — cp. 2 . 749. 

1381. when ihati’—^T Mvhen’; so ^when as^ is eften used»by 
Elizabethan ■writers, where we s&oul^use 'when.' 

1385. found in the aisles oi''; cp. 1. 58,*' strength 
was pillar’d.’ 

1386. sacred depository.* ' 

1390. and can only fitd; — 'fit’ is to he talien a predici^t^? the 
stress being laid ry3on it; 'Ihy mind can find only that abStl* a .fit* 
ting one for itself, which seems to^ embody die idea of the immortality 
which is the object ot* thy tlopes.’ Tms is \CaS harsh than tubing 
‘wherein’ as«'in pl^ce in which,’ for though the omission of aiL 
antecedent is'|rot uncommon & Byron, thero^is no instate t?at wdnld 
justify this. ^ ■ o t 

1:393. 50 i^^th cqtial dearness.* 

1396. ili'kon movest, &c, i-rthiT meaning is— ‘when you move ibrward 
and see more of the building, Jour power of comprehending h also- 
increases— just as one who is ascending a mountain, though secs 
more and more of its height as he proceed^ yet himself attains a greater* 
elevation— the explanation being tnat its harmonious details prevent, 

and in the simile ' c]iiiibmg*’ co^esponds tg ‘ increasing.’ 


1398, gigantic elegance fine instance of OA!>?»oron; see Essay on 

Style, "i, n.p p. 36. m 

1399, vasiness ;-~ihh is in appositiomto ’^gantic elegance,’ tmt in 
meaning refers to the adjective rather than the substantive. 

7 vhich grows, &c.;— ‘which increases before you, but harmoiiises as 
it increases.’ ‘To ’ here ■=* with the result that,’ op. 11 . 723, 865. 

1400, All musical, &c. ;-^a repetition of the idea of the previous line ; 
‘its huge proportions are perfectly xhytumical anti Harmonious.’ 

1401, Rich marbles, &c/S — ^IrcrtT follows the enumciation of the elc* 

ments that make up this ‘ vastness.’ ' ^ 

1402, which vies In air, ; — Michael Angelo said of his plan for the 

dome, that it ‘ wourd raise the Pantheon in tTe air.’ 

1404. and this ike clouds tnusi ‘while this dome^elong^ 

sky;’ lit.’the clouds hayearightto claim it as their own.’ 

1406, To separate coiitemplalion ae to contemplate^ the parts 
separately ’ ; ‘ to ’ = ‘ with a view to,* and ' senarate ’ is an adjectiv«^« k 
verb. f 

1408 , the eytf 'in-^te notice,’ 
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i%<^,*co}nlenss thy ^^tl, tS^cr; — ' concentrate your attention on objects 
closer at hand^ ^ ' 

1410^ got by hearC—^ mastered/ * become '?amiliar with.' 

“^1411. eloque/it; — ‘ impressive.’-. f 

niiroU ; — the metaphor is from a scr^t j * g,llow tO manifest itself 
by,degrces.' n ‘ ^ . 

1412. In mighty graduations in stages of development, eajh of 
which is a mighty process.’ 

1413^ upon the^ diH'‘}iof:rdarl;y‘ did not come home to thee.’ 

1414. Our outward &dt;-jr‘our organs of sense only take in 
thingC gradually ' ^ cp. Sr. 451. * 

T41 ^ u.'? it is Thai ; — ‘ as it is the cnse that ’ ; tlie meaning of what 
follows is— ‘just as our power of expression fails us, when ^Ye wish to put 
into words our deepest feclingcf} so oiif seiS^es are unable at drst Ip realise 
this building in its full extent.’ ^ 

^00?“^ Oj 7 r fond fgaze ; — 'fools?;— * imposes 011’; ‘fond’s® 
‘foolishly aspiringj' cp.^. 78. . • 

find greniesl a/ the great ' and [being the] gr^test of the great.’ 

1426. TAfi wori'Ai^;— here used for ‘tlftit Wch incites to wo|phip.’ 

^ 1428. former time, nor skill, nor ikou^t ; — an instance of the omission 
of the first of two or more negatives ; cp. Gray, Bari, 1. 1. 5 : 

'• ‘Helm nor ♦haubeik’s twisted* wail.’* 

1429. rffspfflys;— sc. in tius buitdiifg. 

1430. thence my draw, &c.} — ‘from the dej)th of the fountain the 

mind of man is able to draw forth the^o’ld^n sanc^ which lie there ’ ; 
!, e. ‘ from this sublime biiildjng; men can dr.aw the precious lessons 
Ivhich it teaches.’ * ** 

1431. cflu;—’ are able to effect.’ » 

1433. inocoon’s hrturs dignifying fain; — ‘^e pain invested with 
dignity in the statue of th#' suffering Laocoon.' The story of Laocoon, 
the crisis of which is represented in the famous group in the Vatican, 
is best known from Virg. Aen. 2. 201 foil. He opposed the intro- 
duction of the woodeH 'lioi’se int& Troy, and hurled a lance against its 
side; and in puaishment for this ad of santilege two serpents were 
sent against him, which orasbed bim and his two sons to death. 

1437. deepening ‘ closing in.' . p, 

1438, the long envenom* d'^chaia, &c. ; — ‘the long*venoraous serpent 
tightens its wreaths, like the links V a^chain.’ 

1440. Enforces pang on pong causes one«pang to be followed by, 
another yetrmore severe.' p , ^ 

^1441. the Lord of Che u/iemW uow;— "the Apollo Belvedere. 

1443. and hrow; — ‘and [with djisj'ferow’; on the ztfugwa which this 
involves, see Essay on Style, 3^., p. 41. 
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1445. bright, &c. as if the veagemdS of file god gave it* d 3 i “un- 
earthly brigBtness as it sped through tijf air.;, , e 

1449. DeHiloping; — 'making manifest’; cp. 1 . z^. n 

1450. a dream of LcTm, Sh^ed, &o. hi-‘ which is like a dream of Love, 

conceived, See, " , ■ . , > 

1453. ars,,exprest Ali:—' all^ when used in this waj^ is ordinajily 

sing.4 here,phir., for ‘all things’; for other instances of irregular 
concord, see Essay on Style, 3. p. 41. ^ * 

a heavmly gmsl ; — ‘ a visitant ^om h^veh,’ , 

1459. t/h is;— ‘ifit be true that.%1 ’ <• . ’ 

T460, The fire which %}e enduh ; — 'the life, V higher nature, ^hich 
i? the source of onr pain.’ Atcording to one version of th 3 .‘Stor;^ of 
Prometheus, he created_men of {lay,. and gave them life by means of' 
the 6re which he brought from heaven. 

it was repaid, i!((}.-»,Prometlias formed a man, and endued hia; 
with ’fire stolen from heavdw the sculpto? of. the “Apollo lotmAl a 
statue of a god, and <iaickel®l it -as it were wj^h fir^— ' the flame with 
which ’twas wrought^' 1, 1467. 

1454, ■yiot 0 / Aiimok (ioKgAr a superhnman conception.’ 

1485. hallow'd it;—' treated iAas sacred.’ „ 

1467. bi’eathts,^ See. is still instinct with the inspiration which 
created it.’ ■ ^ ■ .. 

1489. The being who upheld it through the past; — ‘the personage on 
whomthe poem turned— who was its central figure— in the earlier cantos.^ 

1470. he miethnlate and taxries long; — ‘he is late in making his I 
appe.arancc after a long absence.’ CkiWe Harold, whose ‘ Pilgrimng^ 
is lire subject of the poem, has not been mentioned s^rce the midill^ 
( 1 . 495) of C.into 3 . *■ .. 

1472, done; — ‘are ended.’ 

hh visiotw ebbing fast ; — 'the scenes of lyhich he was witness are 
rapidly drawing to a close.’ 

1475. let that pnss;— cp. J. 1197. This is Byron’s formula for de- ( 

dining to recall the past; here he dfiliues to fhopen the question how 
far Harold is to he identified witfi himself. ^ 

1476. Destruction’s mass; — ‘the chaos of the £ll.nbsoibiag Past ’ ; cp. 

1 . 936, ‘the floating wrecks which, Rnin leaves, behind.’ ‘Destruction’ 
here = ‘ oblivion.’ 

1477. hFhieh gathers, &c. ; — ‘©blivion, which wraps igi its shroud of 
death everything, whether unreal (like Childe Harold), or real (like file . 
poet himself), whether life, o^ the cii;oprstances of ^ife.' ‘rAU that we : 
inherit ’ = ‘ al! to which flesh and biorf heir.' " 

1479. And spreads. See. ; — ‘anif^reatb the all-enveloping veil of oh- 
scurit^through tlje medijm of which all (jiings assume a shadowy aspect.* 
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i4&j.ran(f ike cloud, i*c. the cloud descends between the sp^ptntor 
and all that was great and good ip former a^es.’ 

1483^^4 melaucko.j Aofo,— the idea throughout is that-of the last 
'Pmmer of sunset, ^ 

1485. they distract the gitai, &c. ‘they vdthdraw uie eye from its 
immediate surroundings (the present life^, and suggest speculations as to 
the regions beyond the sunset (the state after death).' ^ 

11489, its turet'chd essence:— ‘its present wretched existence in a 
bodily /orm ’ ; ' sbmcthinxj less ' is ‘ dust and ashes. ’ 

1490. uiipe the &st, dysa -bom aspersions our name, the 

sounttof which wij never reach our ears after neath.’ 

1494. jardels of the heart;— sc. the toubles of life. ‘Fardel’ (Ft. 

'/arhau)=:‘ burden ’ ; cp. Hamlet,. 3. ](, 76 : ^ 

' ‘ — wflo would fardels bear, 

To grunt and sweat Tindp; a yeary life,' 

1495. ?'romnthe thmighfcof death the passes to tht death df the 

Princess Charlotte, wlnqjh liappencd whetr ae was at Venice. No Other 
event during the present century has caused so grant a shock to public 
feeling in England; and Byron ‘himsel?, as we learn from hjf letters, 
4yas deeply moved by it. She was the only daug|iter of George IV, 
who at that time was Prince Regent, and consequently^she wits Heiress 
•Presumptive to' the British trown.*She was ’virtuous, accomplished, 
large-hearted, and sympathetic, and the hopes of the nation, were 
fixed upon her, as one who might inaugurate an era of prosfjcrlty. 
On May j6, 1816, she married Prince Ppopold of Saxe-Cobntg (after- 
wards king of the Belgians), and- on Nov, 6 , 1S17, she died in child- 
ffirth. V' 

Jonh from Ihe abyss ;—ibe aSyss spoken of ,fn 1 . 148C. 

1499, yawHs;— the poet opens the ‘ abyss’ fof^us, that we may catch 
a glimpse of her who has lately descended thither. 

1503. yields no relief;— affords no sustenance,’ 

i ^06. Could not the g- ve forget thee ; — ‘c^uld not death pass by thee f’ 

1509, The mother Ufa momem; — the child was still-born, or died 
iir/mediately after birth. 

1510. Death hush’d^that pang ; — 'the mother’s sorrow for the loss of 
the infant w.as terminated by death.’ , 

1513, Cm it be ;—i. e, ‘ is*it possible that we have lost thee ? ’ 

1516. Freedmi's heart, See. ; — ‘ Freed''ro, who had become despondent, 
wul put aside from her heart her numerous causes of distress, in order 
to grieve fo" thee ahme.' ‘ To.hpqjtl grie^' is ' to cherish, nurse it.’ 

1517. pour'd hirr dItous;---' (J eered her prayers,’ 

1519, her fr/s;— the rainbow, ‘as' Connected with- the promise after 
fne Flood, has become the token of hope ; cp. ? 1 . <542, ,3, 
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152:). Thy bridal's friitl is ashes;— the fefercaee apparently is?o‘thc 
Dead’Sca frtiit, whiok has teen mentioned 3 . 303. « 

1526, IhiU'^h it must, ; — ‘it’ is ‘ fntarity ’ ' though wilin' that 
time comes -we shall }ie in the ^arhjess of the tomb, yet tve fondf^ 
deemed.’ ''*«•'* . « • 

1530. Lihs stars to sl^pherd's eyes; — cj). Horn. II. 8. 559 ; « 

_ itdvTa H t' fiSsrai aaapa, y?yr)Se Se re <ppeva a^rir. 
a meteor a sHooting-stai^’ ‘ a passing illumination.’ 


1532. i-eeh of popular breath op. Shakspen^ Cforiammis, 3. 3, 1 2i . 

‘ You common cry of curs \ rftose. b;j;atli I h.ate 
As reek o' thd’rotfen fens.’ J " 

hath rimgjls hteU;—Has given fatal advice'; lit * Sfitin^ed ' 
1 note which is full of doom.’ ^ * 

1537. tumbles ; — ' ovcfthrosfs ‘ ; .cp. 1. • •„ ■ 

1542. without a /o*;^wiJlwut*ialting an enemy,’ - , 

1545. ifroin, thy Sire's toS humblest suilect's breast ;»-& very ‘bad 

line., . '% . • . , ' 

1546. eleeiric; — with special reference to the communication of the 
'shock ’ immediately following^ cp. L’cej. 

,1548. that none could love Ihseiest; — all loved her equally, and all ti^ 
the iitmogt. 

1349, dfetm;— The poet desses to Conclude wit# a view of the’ 
ies, and therefore makes an excase for conducting the render to the 
iiimmjt of the Alban Hifls, from which it is visible. These hills are a' 
tblcanic groiip, vvh,ich risS bti| of the Caropagna of Rome, and are 
separate from all the neighbouring mountains. The highest point (now 
MontiTCavo) is more than 3000 fcet affove tire sea. and consequently S* 
commanding position, ^Two of the ejtinct craters are occupied by 
lakes, viz. the Lake of^Nemi, so called from its ‘woody hills’ {ff emus' 
Aricimim), and the neighbouring Alban Lnke^'Albano’s scarce divided 
ivaves'), 


navell'd ; — ‘set like a navel,’ ‘ embedded, ’I'Anshrined ' ! the navel 
las often been taken as an emblem 6f anythi(!g*ceiitral or enclosed; 
:hus Delphi -a’as spoken gf by the Greeks as the navel of the eartjl, 
eg. Soph. Oed, Tyr. 898, yas Ev 3 /ufaAoa. • 

>553. reluctant spares;— ^is forced to spar^’ rfe, the lake escapes 
awing to its portion, not from* any absftement of the violence of 
he wind. , ' 

1555' cheHsh'^ /—this comparison, and that of the coil^li 

snake which follows, though at, first^sijjht they appear ill-suited £6 a 
beautiful object, in reality cofeponS emctly to the repeliMt stillness 
ind steel-blue colour of deep-iunkfJakes. - . l y 

i337j, co/fd Mo i/set/^thls cqihparison.,gain3 force from the lake' 
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IihAf; flo natural ciii?let. Observe how a feature which belongs to 
the simile is here attribute;^ to'ibat to which it is compared, aTld cp. 

1. 66c). »*, ” ^ 

1561. The Latiau const, &c. thd" coast of J,,atiimi| on which was 
commenced the war celebrated by Virgil Hi' his ejic p»em "Antis and 
the man " [Afma vmmijue cnno')— the man, Asjieas, the star of whose 
fortunes, rising again after the 'bvertilrow of Troy, ushered In the 
ciripire of'Rome.*’ ' . 

15(1, a. beneaih^y Agh^Scc .; — Tusculum (Frascati) — ^ where Cicero 
retired to his villa ffbm tbp o[ Rome ’—being N. of the Alban 

siimnJit, is on the ■jpec titter's right hand as, he fnces the sea. 

1564,. 'jilitre yo« 4 nr, &c. the moimtains about Tibur (Tivo'li) es- 
-"chffle horn view that part of the Sabine . country m which Horace’s 
farm lay. - rf • ' 

_ i wfi. the miry hard's delight ;—(ry. Hot. Ijip'st, i. 14. i, 'mihi me 
ieMentifage^i,''Und 1. i8,,I04. SX . 

tjCj. My Pilgrim's shrine is twna— CBfe Harold has reached th e 
term of his wa nderings. « 

I'JJl. hmSs oithim and me;— 'breakt on oiir view,’ . j, 

1574. Selieid it last, &c. 'Calpe’srock’ is Gibraltar; cp. 2 ., 190.7 
'Last' must refer to Byron’s first view of the filediterranean froir 
.Gibraltar on h>n first journey, though he hadbfteii 4 ien it sThce i hti, 
that was the last occasion on whiui he and Cliilde Harold togethei 
bad caught sight of it, as he supposes them to“be doing now from the 
Alban Mount. , ' b 

1576. the blue Sympiegades the Syraplcgades were two small islands, 
^Shich stood at the entrance of Cie Black Sea from the Bosphorrc’, one 
near the European, the othew-near the AsUdic shore. ‘Blue’ is a 
^translation oftheir other Gassical name, Kuortai. 

1 5S3. from earth, sen/rron the peculiar omission of the conjunction 
see Essay on Style, 3, /, p. 39. 

15SS. iu! only her; — ‘ but ’ prefixed to ‘only’ is pleonastic ; cp.*!. 4 
of the Dedication of Caatos 1 am-J 2 . 

“I591. snc/i a being; — Byron’s own idea of ^iich a being is the Wife) 
of tin. Alps in Manfredpi, s. 

1598. /low noi Mim (lie less; — cp. 3 . 653. 

1599. Z sieai I withdraw mysdi.’ rr 

ifioo. all I my be all that h ang whatever that may be ‘ all i y. 
pMsent conditran of thought, o 4 whatsoever kind.’ 

rfioi. To mingle^ with the thnnerse cp. 3 . 086-8, and for the. next 
lineep. 3 . 913. 

'ifioj, mirh the earth urilh ritm ;-tdea.ves upon the earth the traces 
of the ruin which he causes.' 
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: i6<j 6, Ilf an the jvttlery flam, &c.;— '^the watery plain’ is.,i:on- 
fastetUvitli the plain of earth ; ‘ the wrecks ’ with^the ruin caitsed by 
nan. " '' ' 

; ifoS. sav‘ his omt;—se? ‘ destmction,’ this being snpplieck fror. 

. iravage.’ 

' 1611I tinknelfd, &c. this cumulation of negative words recalls 
haksptre’s S.imhousel’d.-tlisapprinted’, nnanerd,’ Hamlet, i. 5, >7. 
ifiij. steps-;— ' footprints.’ . ^ 

t 6 l 5 . lo Ike sites;— Ps. toy, 2^', ‘ They are carried Jp to the heaven, 
and down again to the deep.’ - 

1617. Alii send'si him, Sic. ; — ‘end’oausest him to call.for aid on his 
i gods, i;<hose shrine, a fecDle source of confidence, -stanlls niayha in sbme 
neighbouring harbojir’; ‘where lies his hope ’= ‘wheresoever tliatjan^ 
Sliich his hope reposes is-sitKatcd.’o • ^ ^ 

pfay/xJ;— an unsymfalkelic epithet; cp. 1. 108, ' reckless gales;’^ 
i6jo. cgoiii;—' iuVontrastitd ftpthe skies’ (1. iCift). _ ’ 

, iftt;— 'lay.' for 'lie’ is c^t'ommon provircialism in Eiglisii, hiif it 
.ishOti'like many provincialismsi'etymologically r;orrcct ; nor is it.fon[id 
n writers of good auCinrity ; it js therefore indefensible. Hod Byron 
known licv much adverse critic'sm this word woidd bring upon him, 

/ Would hardly have; used it. 

• 1611. llwtdmlriU ‘strike with thunclgt,’ i. e. ‘ caia^onade,’ The 
th is rare; the participle ‘ thiinderstricken ’ is found in 1. 784, 
haiderstruck ’ is common enough. 

1524. ii/koie ixge riis msie ; — ‘ which, with their huge ribs, 

like,’ - „ 

1 525, f/ieil- clay creator; — ‘man, Who constructed them, himself ' 
leing ilHide of clay.’ 

1626. lord of Ihee ; — ‘ riuer of the sea.’" 

/ 1627. os the snowy jicCie ; — ‘ leaving as little trace as the flake of snow 
which melts on the water.' 

.UdaS. yeasl of wves seething, foaming waves’; lit. 'fermenting 
’'■■ yeast.’ Cp. Macbeth, 4. ir53, ‘ the /esty waves.' 

^29. or spoilsof Trafalgar; — ‘or’ bere=‘and’'; '‘spoils of Trafalgar’ 
/eieis to the captured vessels, which were lost in tjie gale that followed 
-he battle.' ' ■ ^ ; ■' 

■, save thee except in having thee for their boundary.’ 
tuj2, washed ttjmpojMc;— ‘brought theiu power by-means of com- 
■erc;,’ This line by an error was origiiiaUy'printed 'Thy waters 
vasted them while, &c. ’4 see Moore’s Lift p. S')!. 

,1633. many a tyrant sinti ; — ’and washed them (i. e. brought 
tW from abroad) many a tyraut.sihce.' 
obey are in the possession of^’ - 
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thif decay, Scf, ;~‘by tio decay of these empiies fertile, rt 
have Seen changed into- paiche^ deserts.’ , 

1535. noi so thou ; — ‘ fhrdifTefiit is the case with thee.’’ 

- 1536. save to ' except in respect <if.' 

r639, Almighty's form, SC:.;—i,e, (the preseiici^of Gocl_ri 
itself in the awfufness ofthe Jempestnoiis sk,’» ‘ Classes ' = ‘ied 
cp. 8. 117. • e 

1640. n ai: /inje;— this goes with what follows in 1. tfiits— 'fj 
boundless, &c.’ ■' 

l54i. icing the pale whether frozen round the pole.’ 

1 &i3. bovndless, endftss-— the Afaeiice is, that ‘ boundless ’ ] 
' enclosed byno boundaries,’ ‘ endless' maans’ever flowing on.’ • 
as I do here ; — the point of view is nt^ longer the . 
Mount, where the ai|.dress tipithe Oc*an was commenced ; the poe 
supposes himself to bo sailing on th’e sea. 

'■ 1058. hits died^mlo an hi# faded avsay'itito the pniea! v 

f The' spell skouldo break, '&c, p^that this fictitious naf 
shoiilcl come to afi em^ : the dream continues as long as the dr 
is bound hy the spell. 

1660. The torch, die. j— /. e. ‘ the snl|cof of my studious mSlita 

1661. what is viril, is writ;--' I shall not recall what I have wri 

this was the leaning of Pilate’s sajing. . • • 

1663. my visions fit, 8cc,;~' my power of imagination is less in 
fullering, faint, and iow ,-—lhe mejaphor is from a 

flame. 

1666. must be, and hath been;~' must be Ittercd.'and has oftet 
uttered.’ 

1670. swell*— ' rise with a full tone.' 

- 167;. sandal-sham, and scaHop-shell ;—Tyil§rms' emblems. ‘ S 
is an archaism introduced in connexion with th^Pilgrim. 

Addendum 

Canto IV, I. 119 w-fantaloon is 'in reality a corruption, of Pai 
mon (IJai'TfAsijpim'), the name of Ihc ‘ all-compassionate ’ ph; 
saint of the Greek Church, who visited the poor and took n 
iAvdjrfjpos), 
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